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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


W^HKir  these  Lectures  were  written,  they  were 
not  designed  for  publication,  at  least  not  for  present 
publication,  1  proposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  Lecturers,  and^  when  I  had  completed  the 
Course,  to  make  the  same  Lectures  serve  again  and 
again  for  every  successive  audience*  For  so  doing  I 
had  this  additional  inducement,  that  three  years  at 
least  must  elapse  before  the  whole  series  of  Lectures 
can  be  completed,  during  wliich  dme  the  Young  Men 
of  the  University,  for  whom  they  were  principally  in* 
tended,  will  have  been  succeeded  by  a  new  genera- 
tion* And  as  soon  as  I  had  performed  the  task  of 
imiting  the  Lectures,  I  could  have  divided  them  into 
a  triennial  course,  commensurate  with  die  usual  peri- 
od of  academical  study.  After  all,  if  I  thought  it  ex* 
pedient,  I  liad  the  publication  of  them  in  reserve, 
whenever  siekness,  or  the  infirmiries  of  age  might 
pfievent  me  from  continuing  to  deliver  them. 

Such  was  my  original  plan,  which  I  have  been  in* 
duced  to  abandon  by  the  solicitation  of  my  friends ; 
and  it  is  now  my  intention  to  publish  ever}*  year  the 
Ijectures,  which  have  been  delivered  in  that  year*    I 
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shall  thus  lose  the  advantage,  when  the  present  Course 
is  finished,  of  being  provided  with  a  fund  for  future 
uses,  since  Lectures  once  published  can  never  be  de- 
livered again.  But  this  private  inconvenience  will  be 
amply  compensated,  if  the  printing  of  them  affords 
any  benefit  to  the  public.  One  advantage  at  least 
will  arise  from  the  present  publication  of  them,  name- 
ly, that  the  Young  Men,  who  are  now  entering  on 
their  academical  studies,  will  be  thus  enabled,  before 
the  Lectures  are  t^esumed,  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted  with  the  subjects  already  explained.  And 
crvtrt  they,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Lec- 
turfes  now  printed,  may  find  it  convenient  to  have 
iSieir  memories  assisted  in  the  recollection  of  many 
^ints,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  order  to  un- 
derstaml  the  subjects  of  inquiry  in  /ufure  Lectures. 
For  as  the  whole  Course  is  intended  to  form  a  system- 
Mh  arrangement,  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  or  the  purport  of 
that  arrangement  will  be  defeated.  These  considera- 
ifions  have  had  the  chief  influence  on  my  present  de- 
fermination.  Nor  must  I  neglect  either  to  mention, 
or  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  additional  in- 
ducement in  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Syndics  of  the 
Ptcsis  to  defiay  the  expense  of  publication. 

As  these  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Universi- 
ty Church,  it  was  necessary  to  a^Japt  the  mode  of  com- 
position  to  the  place  and  the  audience,  for  which  they 
Irere  intended.  In  writing  a  book,  which  is  design- 
ed for  private  meditation,  an  author  cannot  easily  be 
too  minute,  either  in  his  own  researches^  or  in  refi^- 
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enoes  to  the  works  of  other  authors.  In  a  private 
Lecture-room,  where  a  Lecturer  can  occasionally  wait 
while  his  pupils  are  taking  notes,  and  where  other 
circumstances  compensate  for  the  dryness  of  his  man- 
ner, he  may  likewise  be  minute  in  his  references,  or 
even  produce  the  authors  as  he  quotes  them.  But 
when  a  Professor  is  speaking  from  the  University 
Pulpit,  and  is  addressing  a  numerous  audience,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  unremitted  attention,  if 
the  fluency  of  his  discourse  were  interrupted  by  par- 
ticular references  to  chapter  and  section,  to  volume 
and  page.  This  inconvenience  however  is  in  a  great 
measure  remedied  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  my  plan  to  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  books  in  Theology ;  and  these  are  at  the 
same  time  the  sources,  from  idiich  I  myself  have  de* 
rived  the  information  contained  in  the  Lectures. 
Thus,  the  authors  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Lecture  are  the  vouchers  for  that  history  of  Sacred 
Criticism,  during  the  early  and  the  middle  ages^ 
which  is  given  in  the  third  *and  fourth  Lectures.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  finished,  an  account  will  be  ^ven  of  the  priop 
cipal  authors  on  that  subject,  and  the  same  will  be 
done  in  every  other  branch.  It  is  true,  that  many  of 
the  quoted  works  are  of  considerable  size :  but  since 
ifx  the  most  part  they  are  methodically  arranged,  since 
many  of  them  are  jNrovided  with  indexes,  and  others 
with  tables  of  contents,  the  particular  subjects,  for 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  consult  them,  will  gen- 
erally be  found  without  difficulQr.    Litde  or  no  bene- 
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fit  therefore  would  have  been  derived  from  printing 
the  Lectures  in  any  other  form,  than  that,  in  which 
they  were  delivered.  And  even  without  this  condd- 
eration,  it  would  probably  be  less  agreeable  to  those 
who  so  lately  heard  them,  if  on  reading  them  there 
should  appear  any  material  difference.  Trivial  alter- 
ations, in  regard  to  single  expressions,  such  as  occur 
to  every  author,  while  he  is  correcting  the  proof 
sheets  of  his  work,  were  of  course  admitted,  as  it 
would  be  blamcable  to  reject  them.  But  in  substance 
nothing  has  been  altered.  I  had  even  printed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Lecture,  that  enumeration  of 
the  branches  of  Divinity,  with  which  I  closed  the  sec- 
ond  Lecture,  and  which  were  repeated  di  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third,  because  it  was  necessary  to  impress 
them  on  the  minds  of  every  hearer.  But  in  correct- 
ing the  proof  sheet  at  p.  49,  and  on  perceiving  that 
the  same  enumeration,  which  appears  in  p.  47,  was 
repeated  on  tlie  opposite  page,  I  erased  tlie  repetition 
as  unnecessary  for  the  reader^  though  it  was  necessary 
for  the  hearer. 

For  the  reasons  already  assigned  I  have  retained 
the  exordium  of  the  first  Lecture,  though  it  relates  to 
two  deviations  from  the  custom  of  my  predecessors, 
for  which  only  my  immediate  hearers  could  require 
an  apology.  I  have  retauied  also  the  English  trans- 
lation of  French  tide-pages,  which  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  given  in  the  original  fix)m  an  English 
pulpit.  French  proper  names  are  likewise  written,  as 
they  are  commonly  used  in  England,  which  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  a  departure  from  this  rule  would 
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frctiucnily  create  confusion*  For  instance,  the  French 
mmc  af  the  celebnitcd  editor  of  the  Grttk  Testament 
was  Robert  Estietine ;  but  as  he  is  always  called  in 
English  Robert  Stephens,  it  would  have  led  the  read- 
er into  error,  if  I  had  called  him  by  any  other  name. 
A  similar  motive  has  induced  me  to  call  the  well* 
known  Oxford  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Mill :  for  though  it  was  not  his  real 
name,  but  was  formed  from  ihe  omission  of  the  ter- 
mination in  his  Latin  name  Millius,  yet  as  he  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Mill,  it  might  have  per* 
plexed  the  reader  if  I  had  used  any  other. 

As  the  Lectures  for  the  prr?*ent  year  were  finished, 
before  the  description  of  the  first  branch  of  Divinity 
was  completed,  I  thought  it  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Lecture  to  make  some  general  observations  in 
respect,  both  to  that,  and  to  some  other  branches  of  Di. 
vinitj'  not  yet  described.  The  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  assigned  in  their  proper  place,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  them  at  present.  There  is 
only  one  point,  on  which  I  must  say  a  few  words,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstructions,  or  false  inferences 
from  what  I  have  asserted.  On  taking  leave  of  my 
andience,  I  noticed,  among  other  subjects,  which  will 
be  matter  of  future  discussion,  the  conformity  of  the 
doctrines  of  die  Church  of  England  with  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture.  And  hence  was  deduced  the  inference 
(which  neeessarili/  follows,  if  those  premises  are  true) 
that  to  dissent  from  those  doctrines,  was  to  dissent 
without  a  real  cause.     From  this  dcclamtion  no  can- 
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did  Dissenter  will  conclude,  that  the  speaker  was  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  persecution,  or  wished  that  reli- 
^on  should  be  combated  by  force.  Though  I  am 
myself  convinced,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England ^are  agreeable  to  Scripture;  though  I  am 
likewise  convinced  (what  I  did  not  express  in  the 
Lecture,  as  the  subject  did  not  require  it)  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  discipGne  of  our  Church,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
any  man,  who  quiedy  and  conscientiously  dissented 
firom  either,  slK)uld  be  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
his  own  worships  or  his  own  opinions.  But  if  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  an  English  University,  standing 
in  the  University  pulpit,  and  addressing  himself  im- 
mediately to  the  members  of  that  University,  all  of 
whom  are  educated  in  the  Church,  and  most  of  them 
as  ministers  of  the  Church,  cannot  declare,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  agreeable  to  Scripture, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  no  real  cause  to  dissent 
fix>m  them,  if  under  such  circumstances,  and  before 
Buch  an  aucUence,  he  cannot  make  this  declaration, 
widiout  giving  offence  to  those,  who  are  of  a  diflferent 
persuasion,  the  persons  so  offended  must  expect  some- 
thing more  than  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  opin- 
ions; they  must  be  unwilling  to  grant  to  the  Estab- 
Ushment  the  same  toleration  of  religious  sentiment, 
which  they  clmm  and  enjoy  themselves.  These  re- 
marks are  so  obvious,  that  J  should  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  them,  if  I  had  not  received  a 
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WJien,  HQcqrding  to  the  pbn  proposed  ip  thp  3^ 
ond  Lecture^  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  descriptiqm 
of  thi(  bvfUAch  of  DiviiutjTi  which  relates  tq  the  JDoc-^ 
ftw$  of  the  giblei  it  will  tie  examined  wit^  ^  ^ 
atti^^on«  whiph  the  irap(?taivD!e  of  the  qub^ject  ff  q^jiP!e^ 
But  to  enter  nppn  this  branch,  b^fiw^  (hoi^  wl^ipft 
precede  it,  have  beeo  fully  described,  W0iri4  dpfetflfe? 

*  Thif  ktter,  ai  appetn  from  the  poit  mirk,  wu  pat  into  the  poet* 
office  at  Cambridge.  It  was  sent  on  Sept  15»  more  than  three  montha 
after  the  Lecturea  were  finiahed,  but  only  three  dayi  afar  t]^  mupwif 
fcript  had  been  aent  to  the  printing-office  for  publication  There  are 
varioua  indicationa  of  ita  being  written  in  a  diaguiaed  hand.  No  name 
'  ia  affixed  to  it :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  peraon  not 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  though  upon  the  whole  it  ia  an  incohe« 
tent  rhapaody.  The  writer  begina  with  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
^  ftae  assertion,*'  as  he  calls  it,  contained  in  the  above  mentioned  de* 
claratioik  He  then  immediately  proceeds  to  correct  an  error,  which  in 
hia  opinion  I  had  committed  on  a  f armor  occaaion,  in  maintaining  that 
the  Articles  of  our  Church  aft  not  Calvinistic,  though  **  every  person^ 
who  haa  readt  knowa  (aa  he  aaserts)  that  the  authors  of  them  were  CaU 
Tiniats.**  But  the  letter  ia  ehi^  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  intoler* 
ance»  which  it  uniformly  breathes,  and  by  the  viewa  of  the  writer, 
which  it  too  manifestly  discorers.  In  thcit  respects  it  b  so  remarka- 
ble, that  I  at  first  intended  to  publish  it :  but,  as  it  is  too  long  for  in« 
aertion  in  this  Preface,  I  will  quote  only  one  aentence.  Having  previ- 
ously extolled  the  present  state  of  religious  toleration  in  France,  which 
I  am  sure  no  English  Dissenter,  who  had  read  the  Jrtide*  organiques 
de*  Cutte*  Protntan*  in  the  late  French  Concordat,  would  wish  to  see 
adopted  in  thia  country,  he  proceeds,  with  manifest  reference  to  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  following  manner  :  *'  Antichrist  muit/aiit 
the  iate  e^entt  on  the  Continent  firow,  that  the  blood  of  the  Sainte  nutet  b€ 
««ei^2«i/.*'— From  this  aingle  sentence  a  tolerable  judgment  may  be 
formed,  both  of  the  temper^  and  of  the  ^iehet  of  the  writer*  It  is  to  be 
hopedy  that  there  are  not  many,  who  with  the  aame  sentiments  unite 
equal  zeal. 
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**  sions :  and  in  some  of  them  the  difFerence  is  such, 
**  that  one  should  hardly  suppose  they  were  analysing 
**  the  same  subject."     In  support  of  this  observation, 
I  referred  to  two  writers,  no  less  distinguished  by 
their  learning  than  by  their  rank,  one  of  whom  divides 
Theology  into  four^  the  other  into  fourteen  classes. 
Here  the  Reviewer  remarks,  "  It  appears  to  us  that 
**  he  (the  author)  misunderstands  tl>e  design  of  both 
"  these  Prelates.    They  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
•*  object  in  view,  than  the  recommendation  of  books, 
^*  and  to  have  made  their  distribution,  not  for  the  di- 
•*  rection  of  the  Student  in  arran^ng  the  order  of  his 
^'  studies,  but  solely  for  their  own  convenience  and 
**  Aat  of  their  readers.'*    Now  if  the  opinion  be  cor- 
recty  that  those  learned  writers  "  had  no  other  object  in 
*•  view,  than  the  recommendation  of  bboks,^'  they  at 
ahy  rate  present  one  species  of  theological  division, 
and  as  in  this  species  they  are  so  unegual^  they  afford 
a  fiur  instance  of  the  observation,  that  theological  wri- 
ters are  not  tmanimous  in  respect  to  the  divisions  of 
Theology,  an  observation  which  was  made  in  sucli 
general  terms,  as  to  be  capable  of  including  every 
species  of  theological  division.    But  I  really  did  sup- 
pose that  they  had  another  object  in  view  :  I  suppos- 
e4»  that  the  distribution  of  the  chsses,  under  which 
tte  books  were  arranged,  was  not  wholly  jdrtuitous : 
and  being  unable,  when  a  classification  is  once  intro- 
duced, to  discover  why  the  books  of  one  class  should 
be  placed  before  the  books  oi  another  class,  Onless  the 
author  of  the  classification  intends  that  those  of  the 
former  should  be  tead  before  tho^  of  the  latter,  I  con- 
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eluded,  that  whatever  might  be  their  primary  object, 
they  at  least  intended  to  tdnite  "  a  plan  of  study"  with 
**  a  classification  of  books."  In  this  conclusion  I  was 
confirmed  by  the  Jact^  that  the  learned  Prelate,  who 
makes  the  four-fold  division,  really  has  observed,  ond 
accuf^teb/  observed  the  principle  just  mentioned :  and 
on  this  very  account  I  commended  his  theological'  ar- 
rangement, with  the  exception  of  the  last  class,  in 
which  a  ^-division  would  have  rendered  the  classi- 
fication more  complete.  With  respect  to  the  -Other 
learned  Prelate,  though  I  could  not  discover  the  Jact, 
that  he  had  observed  the  principle  in  question,  and 
therefore  described  his  arrangement  as  less  judicious 
(which  implies  no  disrespect  to  his  general  learning,) 
I  supposed,  that  he  at  least  intended  to  make  his  clas- 
sification of  books  in  some  manner  subservient  to  that 
course  of  study,  which  he  himself  approved.  And 
though  in  my  own  opinion  the  course  of  study,  re- 
sulting from  this  classification,  is  less  juc^Ucibus,  than 
the  course  of  study  resultii^  from  the  other  classifica- 
tion, I  thought  that  I  was  not  unjust  in  concluding, 
that  he  really  had  such  a  course  of  study  in  contem- 
plation, because  he  himself  says  at  the  end  of  the  Pref- 
ace, ^^  I  subjoin  the  following  questions  with  the  ref- 
'*  erences  annexed,  in  order  to  shew  how  &r  the  heads 
<<  or  chapters  under  which  the  books  are  classed^  may 
'^  be  useful  toward  forming  a  regular  course  ofstudy.^^ 

Cambridge, 
April  20, 4810. 
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Before  I  commence  my  intended  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, it  may  be  proper  to  apologize  to  the  Universi- 
ty  for  giving  them  in  English,  since  former  Margaret 
Professors  gave  Lectures,  namely,  the  few  which  they 
did  give,  in  Latin.  When  this  Professorship  was 
founded,  all  Lectures  were  given  in  Latin.  But  this 
custom,  in  regard  to  other  Lectures,  has  been  long 
abolished :  and  even  in  the  foreign  Universities,  at 
least  in  the  Protestant  Universities  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  it  is  now  usual  for  Professors  of  Divinity 
to  lecture,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  No  reason  therefore  can  be  assigned,  why 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  solitary  instance  of 
Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  especially  as 
the  Foundress  herself,  in  the  deed  of  foundation,  has 
prescribed  no  rules  in  respect  to  the  language  of  the 
Lecture.  It  is  not  with  the  view  of  saving  mrself 
trouble,  that  I  propose  to  depart  from  this  custom  of 
my  predecessors :  for,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  ex- 
perience, two  or  three  lectures,  if  written  in  Latin, 
would  suffice  for  the  whole  time  of  holding  the  Pro- 
fessorship.    A  Latin  Lecture  in  Divinity  is  a  sort  of 

Concio  ad  Clerum  :  and  we  all  know  that,  whoever 
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be  the  preacher,  a  Concio  ad  Clerum  is  delivered  to 
an  empty  pit,  and  to  empty  galleries.  The  mere  garb 
(^  learning  has  long  ceased  to  be  imposing :  it  is  in- 
formation, and  not  parade,  which  men  now  require, 
and  they  require  it  through  that  medium,  which  con- 
veys it  to  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  perspicuity. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Latin  lectures  are  desert- 
ed, or  that  former  Margaret  Professors  have  read  with- 
out  an  audience.  Now,  if  no  one  attends  the  lectures 
of  the  Margaret  Professor,  it  cannot  be  his  duty,  in- 
deed it  would  be  absurd,  to  continue  to  deliver  them. 
In  this  manner  the  most  valuable  Professorship  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  has  been  gradually  converted  in- 
to a  sinecure.  But  as  I  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
remain  so,  as  I  would  rather  perform  the  duties  of  my 
office,  than  seek  for  a  pretext  to  evade  them,  I  hope 
the  University  will  excuse  my  addressing  them  in  a 
language,  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience, alone  therefore  enable  me  to  do  my  duty. 

Another  deviation  from  the  custom  of  my  prede- 
cessors I  should  have  left  unnoticed,  were  it  not  that 
every  deviation  from  former  practice  is  liable  to  give 
oflfence.  It  is  well  known,  that  my  predecessors,  when 
they  gave  lectures,  read  them  from  the  professorial 
chair ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  originally  intended, 
that  divinity  lectures  should  be  given  in  the  divinity 
schools.  It  was  also  intended  that  lectures  in  law  and 
physic  should  be  given  in  the  schools,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  those  faculties.  But  who  would  ever 
censure  a  Professor  of  law  or  physic  for  giving  lec- 
tures elsewhere?    And  with  respect  even  to  divinitj'-^ 
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io  has  ever  censured  either  the  late  or  die  present 
Norrissian  Professor  for  choosing  some  other  place  for 
the  deUvcry  of  theological  lectures  ?  Why  then  should 
the  Margaret  Professor  be  censured,  who»  in  leaving 
the  schools,  only  follows  their  example  f  In  fact,  the 
divinity  schools,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin- 
al destination,  are  calculated,  according  to  their  pres* 
^ent  construction,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  public  dis- 
)utations.  'XTiey  have  not  the  requisites  of  a  public 
lecture  room.  The  doctors  and  professors,  indeed, 
are  well  provided  with  seats,  and  some  few  seats  arc 
provided  for  the  masters  of  arts ;  but  in  the  space, 
%vhich  is  allotted  to  the  undergraduates,  not  a  single 
seat  is  provided.  If  any  one  compkiins  then,  that  I 
have  deserted  the  schools,  let  him  say  why  the  younger 
part  of  die  University  should  be  exposed  to  the  incon- 
venience of  standing  during  a  whule  lecture,  of  stand- 
ing on  a  cold  pavement,  when  convenient  benches  are 
provided  for  them  in  another  place  ?  It  is  true,  that 
I  have  not  exchanged  the  schools  for  that  place,  where 
one  of  my  learned  colleagues  gives  divinity  lectures ; 
but  I  have  exchanged  them  for  a  place,  to  which  the 
subjects  of  discussion  are  certainly  appropriate.  Nor 
is  the  selection  of  this  place  a  matter  of  choice  only ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  For  where  is  the  lecture 
room,  where  are  the  schools  in  this  University,  which, 
however  inconvenient,  or  however  crowded,  could 
contain  the  audience,  which  is  now  before  me  ?  I  shall 
proceed  therefore,  without  further  apology,  to  the  busi- 
fie$s,  for  which  we  are  here  assembled. 

The  Lectures,  which  I  propose  to  deliver^  will  re- 
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late  to  every  branch  of  Theology.  Such  is  their  con- 
nexion, diat  without  some  knowledge  of  the  whole,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  any  part. 
Indeed)  whatever  be  the  business  of  our  study,  we 
Bhould  previously  ask  what  are  the  objects  of  inquiry ; 
foe  till  this  question  has  been  answered,  we  know  not 
its  real  meaning*  In  the  first  place  therefore  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  Theology  must  be  described* 

In  the  next  place,  they  must  be  properly  arrang- 
ed. A  course  of  Lectures  may  contain  all  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions,  into  which  Theology  is  capa- 
ble  of  being  resolved ;  but  Unless  it  contains  them  in 
a  luminous  order,  it  never  can  produce  conviction  ;  it 
tan  never  lead  to  that,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
til  theological  study,  the  establishment  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  To  effect  this  purpose,  the 
ieveral  parts  must  be  so  arranged,  that  the  one  may  be 
deduced  from  the  other  in  regular  succession*  The 
tvil  consequences  which  folio  «v  the  violation  of  this 
rule,  may  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  Sup- 
•  J)ose,  that  a  Professor  of  Divinity  begins  his  course  of 
lectures  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Inspiration  ;  this 
doctrine,  however  true  in  itself,  or  however  certain  the 
arguments,  by  which  it  may  be  established,  cannot 
(Possibly,  in  that  stage  of  his  inquiry,  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  audience,  because  he  has  not  yet  es- 
tablished other  truths,  from  which  this  must  be  dedu- 
ccd.  For  whether  he  appeals  to  the  promises  of  Christ 
to  his  Apostles,  or  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  he  must  take  for  granted,,  that  those  prom- 
ises and  declarations  were  really  made;    that  is,  he 
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must  take  for  granted  the  authenticity  of  the  writingSi 
in  which  those  promises  and  declarations  are  record* 
ed«  But  how  b  it  possible,  that  conviction  should  be 
the  consequence  of  postulating,  instead  of  proving,  a 
£ict  of  such  importance  ?  This  example  alone  is  suf* 
ficient  to  shew  the  necessity  of  method  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  the  necessity  of  arranging  the  several  parts 
in  such  a  manner,  that  no  argument  be  founded  on  a 
proposition,  which  is  not  already  proved.  For  if  (as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  theological  works)  we  under- 
take to  prove  a  proposition  by  the  aid  of  another,  which 
is  hereafter  to  be  proved,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  proposition  in  question  becomes  a  link  in 
the  chain,  by  which  we  establish  that  very  proposition, 
which  at  first  was  taken  for  granted.  Thus  we  prove 
premises  from  inferences,  as  well  as  inferences  from 
premises ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  prove — ^nothing. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  merely  to  describe  and  to  ar- 
range  the  several  parts  of  Theology.  The  grounds  of 
arrangement,  the  modes  of  connexion,  must  also  be 
distincdy  stated.  For  hence  only  can  be  deduced 
those  general  principles,  without  which  the  student  in 
Divinity  will  never  be  able  to  judge  of  the  proofs, 
which  are  laid  before  him. 

When  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  our  next  ob- 
ject must  be  to  learn  where  we  may  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  manifold  subjects,  which  will  gradually 
come  under  discussion ;  that  b,  we  must  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  die  best  authors,  who  have  written  on 
those  subjects.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  mere  catalogue  of  theological  books, 
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arranged  alphabetically,  or  even  arranged  under  heads, 
unless  the  heads  themselves  are  reduced  to  a  proper 
system.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  inform  the  hearer  of 
the  titles  only  of  those  books  which  it  may  be  proper 
for  him  to  read :  he  should  be  informed,  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree,  of  their  contents :  he  should  be  inform- 
ed also  of  the  different  modes,  in  which  the  same  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  different  authors,  and  of  the 
particular  objects,  which  each  of  them  had  in  view. 
Further,  since  many  excellent  treatises  have  been  pro- 
duced by  controversy,  and  many  by  other  occasions, 
which  it  is  always  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary  to 
know,  in  order  to  view  the  writings  themselves  in  their 
prq)er  light,  a  knowledge  of  theological  works  should 
be  accompanied  with  some  knowledge  of  the  persoils 
who  wrote  them,  a  knowledge  of  their  general  charac- 
ters,  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  situ- 
ations in  which  they  were,  placed. 

Lastly  with  this  knowledge  of  authors,  if  it  be  prop- 
erly disposed,  may  be  united  a  knowledge  equally  in- 
structive and  entertaining,  a  knowledge  of  the  advance- 
ment or  dedine  of  theok^ical  learning,  a  knowledge 
of  how  much  or  how  litde  has  been  performed  in  the 
different  ages  of  Christianity. 

A  course  of  Lectures  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan, 
as  to  embrace  the  manifold  objects,  which  have  been 
just  enumerated,  may  appear  too  much  for  one  lectur- 
er to  undertake,  especially  for  the  lecturer,  who  is  now 
addressing  you.  And,  even  if  he  had  ability  for  the 
undertaking,  it  might  still  be  apprehended,  that,  be- 
fore he  had  done,  the  patience  of  the  most  indulgent 
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auditorj  would  be  exhausted.  But  it  would  be  for- 
eign to  the  very  plan  of  these  Lectures  to  deliver  co- 
pious dissertations  on  ^ngle  points  of  Divinity,  in 
which  cane  they  might  never  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. They  relate  indeed  to  all  the  branches  of  Di- 
vinity, however  minute ;  they  describe,  as  well  the 
firuits  which  have  bera  gathered,  as  the  store-houses 
in  which  the  fruits  are  preserved ;  but  they  do  not 
contain  the  fruits  themselves.  Or  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  map  and  a  book  of  directions,  from  which 
the  traveller  ma¥  learn  the  road  which  he  must  take, 
the  stages  whicn  he  must  go,  and  the  places  where  he 
must  stop,  in  order  to  arrive  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
safety  at  his  journey's  end.  Descriptions  of  this  kind 
are  no  less  useful  in  travelling  through  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  than  in  travelling  over  distant  lands.  And 
it  is  a  description  of  this  kind,  which  will  be  attempt- 
ed in  these  Lectures* 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  end  of  the 
journey,  to  which  these  Lectures  are  intended  to  lead  ? 
Is  it  the  object  of  elements,  thus  general  and  compre- 
hensive, to  generalize  Christianity  itself,  to  represent  it 
in  the  form  of  a  general  theorem,  from  which  individ- 
ual creeds  are  to  be  deduced  as  so  many  corollaries? 
Or  is  it  their  object  to  maintain  one  particular  creed 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ?  The  latter  may  ap- 
pear  to  be  less  liberal  than  the  former,  but  it  is  only 
so  in  appearance ;  while  the  advantages  ascribed  to 
the  former,  are  as  imaginary,  as  those  possessed  by 
the  latter  are  substantial.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  painful  or  more  injurious  to  the  stu- 
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dent  in  divinity,  than  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertain^ 
ty,  what  he  is  at  last  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  Where 
no  particular  system  of  faith  is  inculcated,  where  a  va« 
riety  of  objects  is  rq>resented  without  discrimination, 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  must  become  so  unsettled, 
they  must  become  so  bewildered  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  thdr  creed,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  choosing 
none  at  all.  The  attempt  to  generalize  Christianity, 
in  order  to  embrace  a  variety  of  creeds,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  all  creeds ;  it  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar e&ct  with  Spinosa's  doctrine  o£  Pantheism  ;  it 
will  produce  the  very  opposite  to  that,  which  the  name 
itsdf  imports.  And,  as  Pantheism,  though  nominal* 
ty  the  reverse,  is  in  reality  but  another  term  for  Athe* 
ism,  so  Christianity,  when  generalized,  is  no  Christj^ 
anity  at  all.  The  very  essentials  of  Christianity  must 
be  omitted,  before  we  can  obtain  a  form  so  general,  as 
not  to  militate  against  any  of  the  numerous  systems, 
which  in  various  ages  have  been  denominated  Chris* 
tian.  Some  particular  system  therefore  must  be  adopt* 
ed,  as  the  object  and  end  of  our  theological  study. 
What  particular  system  must  be  the  object  and  end 
of  our  theological  study,  cannot  be  a  question  in  this 
place  :  it  cannot  be  a  question  with  men  who  are 
studying  with  ihe  very  view  of  filling  conspicuous 
stations  in  the  Church  of  England.  That  system  then, 
which  was  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  is  con- 
tained in  our  liturgy,  our  articles,  and  our  homilies,  is 
the  system,  to  which  all  our  labours  must  be  ultimate- 
ly directed. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  student  will  thus  be  pre* 
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jtidlced  in  favour  of  a  particular  system  before  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  others,  one 
answer  to  the  objection  has  been  already  given,  name- 
IVf  that,  however  specious  the  plan  of  teaching  Chris- 
lianity  on  a  broad  basis,  it  is  incapable  of  being  reduc- 
ed to  practice ;  that,  if  various  systems  be  taught,  they 
must  be  taught,  not  in  union,  but  in  succession ;  and 
consequently,  that  at  least  in  point  of  time  some  one 
system  must  have  the  precedence.  Further,  as  a  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  doctrines  of  other  churches,  will  form  a  part 
of  these  very  lectures ;  as  a  review  will  be  taken  of 
Qftber  systems,  when  our  own  has  been  examined,  and 
no  advice  will  be  given  to  shrink  from  inquirj',  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  attempting  to  fetter  the  ji»dg- 
ment  of  my  hearers  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
fdigious  faith. 

After  all,  should  the  selection  of  a  particular  sys- 
tern  as  the  object  of  our  prirnarj'  consideration  be  at- 
tended with  the  unavoidable  consequence,  that  a  pre* 
dilection  be  formed  in  regard  to  that  s)  stem,  which 
may  render  us  less  disposed  to  listen  to  the  claims  of 
any  other,  than  perhaps  strict  impartiality  might  re- 
quire, it  may  be  asked,  whether  such  consequence  is 
reallj-  a  matter  of  regret  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  edu- 
cated ivith  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  national 
diufch  ?  Or  is  it  want  of  candour  in  a  Professor, 
tH'ho,  after  an  examination  of  other  systems,  can  dis- 
fx>ver  none,  which  he  thinks  so  good  as  his  own,  to 
i«bew  more  regard  to  this  system  than  to  any  other? 
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Can  it  be  blameable  at  a  season,  when  every  eiertioit 
is  making  by  the  very  means  of  education,  by  educa-^ 
tion  conducted  both  openly  and  privately,  to  alienate 
the  rising  generation  from  the  established  church,  can 
it  be  blameable,  or  rather  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty^ 
at  such  a  season,  to  call  forth  all  our  energies,  in  mak- 
ing education  on  our  part  subservient  to  the  establish- 
ed church  ? 

That  theological  learning  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  position, 
which  a  learned  audience  will  certainly  be  disposed  to- 
admits  And  this  position  will  appear  still  more  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider,  what  it  is^  which  constitutes 
the  chief  difference  between  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned in  Theology,  It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  which  makes  a  man  a  learn- 
ed divine,  though  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  without 
which  he  cannot  become  so.  The  main  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  while  the  unlearned  in  divinity 
obt^n  only  a  knowledge  of  what  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are^  the  learned  in  divinity  know  also  the 
grounds,  on  which  they  rest.  And  that  this  knowl- 
edge ought  to  be  obtained  by  every  man  who  assumes 
the  sacred  office  of  a  Christian  teacher,  nothing  but 
the  blindest  enthusiasm  can  deny.  If  St..  Peter,^  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  numerous  converts  of  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  required 
that  they  should  be  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  them,  how  much  more  necessa^ 
ry  must  he  have  thought  this  ability  in  those,  wha 
were  set  apart  to  be  teachers  of  the  Gospel  ?     But 
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ask  any  one  of  tliose  illiterate  teachers,  with  which  th& 
country  unfortunately  abounds,  ask  him  why  he  is  a 
Christian  and  not  a  Maliometan ;  ask  lum  why  he  be* 
lieve!»  that  Christianity  is  a  real  revelation,  and  Ma- 
hometan ism  only  a  pretended  one  ?  He  would  an- 
swer, either  witli  a  vacant  stare,  or  with  a  reproach  at 
the  impiety  of  the  question,  as  if  it  had  been  propos- 
ed with  any  other  view  than  to  try  his  knowledge*  Not 
K)  the  learned  divine  :  he  would  enter  into  those  his- 
torical and  critical  arguments,  of  which  the  unlettered 
entliusiast  has  no  conception,  but  by  which  alone  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  history  can  be  established, 
by  winch  alone  the  miracles  recorded  in  it  can  be  con- 
firmed, by  which  alone  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a 
divine  origin  can  be  proved  legitimate. 

There  is  no  ground  then  for  that  distinction  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  that  the  one  is  an  object 
of  reason,  the  other  an  object  of  faith.  Religion  is  an 
object  of  both  ;  it  is  this  very  circumstance,  which 
distinguishes  the  unlearned  from  the  learned  in  divin- 
ity ;  while  the  former  has  faith  only,  the  latter  has  the 
»mc  Eiith  accompanied  with  reason.  The  former 
believes  the  miracles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
being  recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  the  latter  also 
believes  the  miracles  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  he  believes  them,  because  by 
the  help  of  his  reason  he  knows,  wliat  the  other  does 
not,  tliat  the  record  is  true* 

But  is  not  religion,  it  may  be  said,  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral  import  ?     Does  it  not  concern  all  men,  the  un* 
>  as  welt  a^  tlie  learned  f    Can  it  be  true  tlien. 
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|fa^  such  a  literary  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religion  ?  And  would  not  at  least  nine-tenths^ 
oi  mankind  be,  in  that  case,  excluded  from  its  bene* 
fits  ?  Certainly  not  from  its  practical  benefits,  which 
^one  are  wanted,  as  they  alone  are  attainable,  by  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Men,  whgse  education  and 
habits  have  not  prepared  them  for  profound  inquiry^ 
whose  attention  b  wholly  directed  to  the  procuring  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  depend,  and  must  depend,  for 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  them,  on 
the  authority  of  their  teachers  and  preachers,  of  whom 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  they  have  investigated, 
and  really  know  the  truth.  But  is  this  any  reason 
why  men,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  should 
likewise  be  satisfied  with  taking  things  upon  trust? 
Does  it  follow,  because  a  task  is  neglected  by  those, 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  undertake  it, 
that  it  must  likewise  be  neglected  by  those,  who  pos-» 
sess  them  both?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  inability  of  the  hearers  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves,  in  proportion  therefore  to  the 
confidence  which  they  must  place  in  their  instructor, 
Uieir  instructor  should  endeavour  to  convince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines?  And  how  is  this  con- 
viction, this  real  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  be  attained 
without  learning  ? 

But  investigation,  it  b  said,  frequently  leads  to 
doubts,  where  tliere  were  none  before.  So  much  the 
better.  If  a  thing  b  &lse,  it  ought  not  to  be  received. 
If  a  thing  is  true,  it  can  never  lose  m  the  end,  by  in- 
^piiry.    On  the  ccmtraiy,  the  conviction  of  that  man, 
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who  has  perceived  difficulties  and  overcome  them,  is 
alH*ays  stronger,  than  the  persuasion  of  him  who  nev« 
er  heard  of  their  existence.     The  danger,  which  is 
apprehended,  arises  from  superficial  knowledge,  which 
carries  a  man  just  far  enough,  to  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive  difficulties,  and  there  leaves  him.     In  &ct,  it  is 
not  learning,  but  want  of  learning,  which  leads  to  er- 
ror in  religion.    It  was  the  want  of  learning  which  oc- 
casioned the  abuses  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages ;  it 
was  the  learning  of  our  early  reformers,  by  which 
those  abuses  were  corrected*    Nor  is  that  variety  of 
religious  sentiment,  by  which  this  nation  is  distracted, 
to  be  ascribed  to  learning.     On  the  contrary,  the 
leaders  of  that  sect,  which  is  now  the  most  numerous, 
rather  reprobate,  tlian  encourage  learning ;  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  their  practice  agrees  with  their  princi- 
ples, is  known  to  every  man,  who  has  once  listened  to 
their  harangues.      Let  no  one  therefore  apprehend, 
that  theological  learning  will  create  divisions  in  the 
Church  oi  England ;  let  no  one  apprehend,  that  it  will 
now  undo  what  it  did  at  the  Reformation.     It  is  in 
£EK:t  the  only  method  of  ensuring  to  us  the  advantages 
of  the  Reformation,  by  guarding  against  enthusiasm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 

That  knowledge  pu&th  up,  may  be  true  of  some 
kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  it  might  certainly  be  affirm- 
ed ci  that  kind,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  in  the  pas- 
si^  so  often  nusapplied  by  unlettered  teachers,  in 
vindication  of  their  own  defects.  St.  Peter  com- 
mands us  to  add  to  our  virtue  knowledge ;  and  St. 
Paul  himself  complains  elsewhere  of  those,  who,  in  re- 
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li^ous  matters,  have  zeal  which  is  not  according  to 
knowledge.  The  more  we  advance  in  the  study  of 
Divinity,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  learn  humility ; 
the  most  profound  Divines  are  generally  men  of  mod- 
est manners ;  and  spiritual  pride  and  vanity  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  those,  who  are  the  least  distin- 
gubhed  for  theological  learning. 

We  have  every  reason  therefore  to  persevere  in 
die  study  of  Divinity ;  there  is  none  whatever  to  dis- 
suade us  from  it.  We  have  every  reason  to  applaud 
the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  founders,  who  were  not 
of  opinion,  that  it  b  easier  to  become  a  good  divine, 
than  a  good  mechanic ;  who  were  not  of  opinion,  that 
the  head  requires  less  exercise  than  the  hands ;  or 
Aat,  if  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  is  necessary,  to 
learn  the  manual  operations  of  a  common  trade,  a  less 
time  is  requsite  for  the  intellectual  attainments  of  a 
Chrbtian  teacher.  No.  They  required  a  twofold 
apprenticeship  to  Divinity ;  a  seven  years'  study  of 
the  liberal  arts,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Divini. 
ty,  and  another  seven  years'  study  of  Divinity  itself, 
before  the  student  was  admitted  to  a  degree  in  that 
profession. 

In  conformity  with  die  principles  which  directed 
our  ancestors,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
Foundress  of  this  Professorship,  and,  I  hope,  with  the 
approbation  of  my  audience,  1  shall  proceed  therefore 
next  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour,  to  develop  the  plan^ 
Already  announced  in  thb  Lecture* 
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Ik  the  preceding  Lecture  it  was  observed,  Aat  on 
our  entrance  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  we  should  en- 
deavour in  the  first  place  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  parts  or  branches,  of  which  it  consists ;  and  in  die 
second  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner,  in  which 
those  parts  or  branches  should  be  airanged. 

Theolo^cal  writers  are  far  from  beii^  unanimous^ 
either  in  regard  to  the  number,  or  in  r^ard  to  the 
kind  of  divisions,  into  which  Theology  should  be  re* 
solved.  In  England  especially,  so  litde  has  been  de- 
termined on  diis  point,  that  few  writers  agree  in  their 
divisions ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  difference  is  such, 
that  one  should  hardly  suppose  they  were  analysing 
the  same  subject. 

A  learned  Prelate  in  our  sister  University,  who 
has  published  a  list  of  books  recommended  to  the' 
younger  clergy,  has  made  not  less  than  fourteen  di- 
visions in  Theology,  which  he  has  arranged  in  the 
following  order :  i.  The  first  division  relates  to 
Practical  and  Pastoral  Duties,  ii.  Devotion,  iik^ 
Religion  in  general,  iv.  Revealed  Religion,  v.  The' 
Scriptures,    vi.  Comments  on  the  Scriptures,     viu 
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Concordances,  Sec.  viii.  Doctrines,  ix.  Creeds, 
Articles,  Catechism,  and  Liturgy,  x.  Sacraments 
and  Rites,  (subdivided  into  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  Confirmation),  xi.  Constitution  and  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England,  xii.  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  xiii.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  xiv.  Mis- 
cellaneous subjects. — Then  conies  a  second  list,  in 
which  these  fourteen  divbions  are  repeated ;  and  last- 
ly a  third,  in  which  they  are  exchanged  for  another 
set,  amoonting  to  seventeen,  which  it  would  be  really 
tedious  to  enumerate.  Indeed  throughout  tiie  whole 
of  this  theological  arrangement  there  is  nothing  l&e 
system  to  be  discovered :  np  reason  is  assignable  for 
t}ie  peculiar  position  of  any  one  head :  nor  does  their 
disposition  in  any  way  contribute  to  diat,  which  should 
be  the  primary  object  of  every  writer — ^perspicuity. 

A  more  judicious  Prelate  of  our  own  University, 
in  his  Preface  to  his  Elements  of  Christian  Thedogr, 
divides  the  subject  into  four  parts.  The  first  relates 
to  the  Exposition  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  second  to 
the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  third  to 
the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  fourth  to  Miscellaneous  subjects,  including 
Sermons  and  Ecclesiastical  History. — In  this  arrange- 
ment  there  is  method.  For  the  Bible  must  lie  un- 
derstood, before  we  can  prove  its  divine  authority ; 
and  both  of  these  tasks  must  be  performed,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  deduce  articles  of  faith.  Sermons,  it 
is  true,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  in  all  systematic  arrange- 
ments, the  term  ^  miscellaneous"  should  be  wholly 
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aToided*  Where  a  classification  h  complete,  the 
classes  must  be  such,  that  every  individual  artide 
may,  in  some  one  of  them,  find  its  proper  place, 

A  four-fold  division  of  Theology  is  a  division^ 
ii*falch  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  German  di* 
vines*  With  them  likewise  the  first  division  relates 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  termed  Ex- 
pository Theology*  The  second  is  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Systematic  Theologj':  it  includes  both 
evidences  and  doctrines*  The  third  division  is  called 
Historical  Theology :  it  comprises  the  internal,  as  well 
as  external  history  of  the  Church*  The  fourth  and 
last  division  is  called  Pastoral  Theology,  comprehend- 
ing such  subjects,  as  relate  especially  to  the  duties  of 
a  parish  priest* 

This  division,  though  not  universal  among  foreign 
divines,  is  at  least  the  prevailing  one,  and  the  best, 
which  has  been  hitherto  intnxluced. 

To  attempt  therefore  the  introduction  of  any  other 
may  appear  to  savour  of  presumption.  But  as  the 
inconveniences,  which  I  have  felt  from  all  former  ar- 
rangements, during  a  twenty  years*  study  of  this  par- 
ticular subject,  have  suggested  such  modifications,  as 
seem  at  least  to  answer  the  purpose  of  theological  or- 
der, the  sole  object  of  which  either  is,  or  should  be, 
represent  the  several  parts  of  Theology  according 
their  connexions  and  dependences,  a  theological 

igement,  formed  on  this  principle,  will  be  attempt* 
^ed  in  the  present  Lecture, 

That  we  should  commence  our  theological  studies 
with  the  study  of  that  Book,  from  which  all  Christian 
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Theology  is  derwed,  is  a  proposition,  which  can  hard- 
ly require  demonstration.  That  book,  by  which  eve- 
ry Christian  professes  to  regulate  his  religious  creed, 
that  book,  of  which  our  own  Church  declares,  that 
*•  whatsoever  is  not  reaS  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
diereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  feith,"  is  of  course  the 
primary  object  of  religious  inquiry.  It  is  a  fountain, 
at  which  every  man  must  draw  in  preference  even  to 
the  clearest  of  the  streams,  which  flow  from  it.  In- 
deed, if  we  neglect  to  draw  there,  we  shall  never  know, 
whether  the  streams,  which  flow  from  it,  are  pure  or 
turbid]. 

But  the  Bible  may  be  studied  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  there  are  so  numy  points  of  view,  from  which  it 
requires  to  be  examined,  and  the  accuracy  of  our  con- 
clusions depends  so  much  on  the  order ^  in  which  these 
several  surveys  are  taken,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  determine  where  we  should  begin.  We 
must  establish  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  the  Cred-. 
ibility  of  the  Bible,  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible, 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Now  that  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Bible  appears  from  what  \vas  said  in  the  preced- 
ing Lecture.  Nor  can  we  begin  with  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Bible ;  for  till  we  have  proved  its  divine  au- 
thority, its  doctrines  have  not  the  force  of  obligation.. 
Nor  can  we  begin  with  its  Divine  Authority,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  the  Evidences  for  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion.  For  these  evidences  are  arguments 
deduced  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  of  course  presup- 
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pose  that  the  Bible  is  true.  The  authenticity  of  the 
Bible  therefore  must  be  previously  established,  or  the 
evidences^  as  they  are  called,  have  no  foundation, 
whereon  to  rest.  But  no  man  can  undertake  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  till  he  thoroughly  under- 
btands  It.  The  interpretation  of  the  Bible  tlierefore  \% 
manifestly  one  of  the  first  parts  or  branches  of  Theol- 
ogy. 

It  deserves  however  to  be  considered,  whether  a 
branch  of  Theology,  hitherto  unnoticed  in  these  Lec- 
tures, is  not  entitled  to  a  still  higher  rank.  I  mean 
the  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  In  that  four-fold  division, 
wluch  I  have  already  stated,  both  the  criticism  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  are  included  in  the  first  di» 
vision.  But  the  operations  of  criticism,  and  the  ope- 
rations  of  interpretation  are  so  distinct,  that  they  ought 
not,  however  subdivided,  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
class.  But  if  we  refer  them  to  separate  classes,  parts, 
or  branches,  we  must  be  careful  to  refer  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  not  to  violate  the  principle,  which  we  ap- 
ply  to  the  other  branches.  Now  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible  is  a  branch  of  such  extent,  it  so  encircles  the 
ii^terpretation  of  the  Bible,  that,  however  different  their 
operations,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the  sepa. 
ration  shall  begin.  There  is  one  department  of  sacred 
criticism,  in  which  at  least  its  application  would  be 
very  inefficient,  if  the  Bible  were  not  already  under- 
stood* But  there  is  another  department,  whicli  we 
may  apply,  as  well  as  learn,  even  before  we  begin  to 

I  inierpet  the  Bible.      And  we  shall  find  that  it  is  nc» 

'eessary  so  to  do. 
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When  we  attempt  to  expound  a  work  of  high  an« 
tiqui^,  which  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  copies, 
boUi  s^cient  and  modem,  both  written  and  printed, 
copies  which  differ  from  each  other  in  very  numerous 
instances,  we  should  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  copy  or  edition,  which  we  undertake  to  interpret, 
approaches  as  nearly  to  the  original,  as  it  can  be 
brought  by  human  industry,  or  human  judgment* 
Or,  to'speak  in  the  technical  language  of  criticism, 
before  we  expound  an  author,  we  should  procure  the 
most  correct  text  of  that  author.  But  in  a  work  of 
such  importance  as  the  Bible,  we  should  confide  in 
the  bare  assertion  of  no  man,  with  respect  to  the  ques* 
tion,  in  what  copy  or  edition  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Hebrew  text  b  contained  most  correctly.  We  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  sufficient  information  on  this  sub* 
ject,  to  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves :  and  the  in- 
formation, which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  may 
be  obtained,  even  before  we  are  acquainted  with  any 
other  branch  of  Theology.  For  when  a  passage  is 
di&rently  worded  in  different  copies,  or,  to  speak  in 
technical  terms,  when  it  has  various  readings,  the 
question,  which  of  those  readings  is  probably  the  orig- 
inal or  genuine  reading,  must  be  determined  by  au* 
thcpties,  and  by  rules,  similar  to  those,  which  are 
applied  to  classic  authors*  The  study  of  sacred  criti- 
cism  therefore,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
correct  text,  mat/  precede  the  study  of  every  other 
branch :  but,  if  it  mny,  there  tfe  obvious  reasons,  why 
it  should.  And,  if  that  department  of  it,  whichrekttei 
to  the  genuineness  of  whole  b6bks,  bdonga  on  one 
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Dcount  to  a  later  period  of  theological  study,  it  may 
"still  on  another  account  be  referred  even  to  the  first* 
Though  the  application  or  the  practice  of  it  requires 
the  a!isii>tanc€  of  another  branch,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
ltd  principles  may  be  previously  obtained.  Now  the 
jdy  of  sacred  criticism  produces  an  habit  of  accu- 
BLte  investigsttion,  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
j^  in  our  future  tlieological  inquiries.  Its  influence 
also  is  sucJi,  that  it  pervades  every  other  part  of  The* 
ologj* :  and,  as  our  notions  in  this  part  are  clear  or 
obscure,  our  conclusions  in  other  parts  will  be  distinct 
or  confused.  In  short,  it  is  a  branch,  which  affords 
nutriment  and  life  to  all  the  other  branches,  which 
must  become  more  or  less  vigorous,  in  proportion  as 
this  branch  either  flourishes  or  decays.  To  Sacred 
Criticism  then  die  foremost  rank  is  due. 

The  reproaches,  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
dangers,  uhich  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  proceed  only 
from  the  want  of  knowing  its  real  value.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  sacred  criticism  to  expose  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  uncertaindes  of  human  conjecture  :  its  object 
is  not  to  weaken,  and  much  less  to  destroy  the  edifice, 
which  for  ages  has  been  the  subject  of  just  veneration. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  shew  the  firmness  of  that  foun- 
dation,  on  which  the  sacred  edifice  is  built,  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  materials,  of  which  the  edifice 
b  constructed.  It  is  employed  in  the  confutation  of 
objections,  which,  if  made  by  ignorance,  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry  excrescences  should  be  dis- 
coveredi  which  violate  the  symhietry  of  the  origin^^ 
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fabric,  which  betray  a  mixture  of  the  human  with  the 
divine,  of  interpolations,  which  the  authority  or  arti- 
fice of  man  has  engrafted  on  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is. 
the  duty  of  sacred  criticism  to  detect  the  spurious,  and 
remove  it  from  the  genuine.  For  it  is  not  less  blamea^ 
We  to  accept  what  is  false,  tlian  to  reject  what  is  true : 
it  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  theprinciples  of  rdi^on 
to  ascribe  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  that  which  is 
not  Scripture,  than  to  refuse  our  acknowledgment, 
where  such  authority  exists.  Nor  should  we  forget, 
that,  if  we  resolve  at  all  events  to  retain  what  has  no 
authority  to  support  it,  we  remove  at  once  the  criteri* 
on,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood,  we  in- 
volve the  spurious  and  the  genuine  in  the  same  fate, 
and  thus  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of  ever  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  real  text  of  the  sacred  writings. 

But  so  far  is  sacred  criticism  from  exposing  the 
word  of  God  to  the  uncertainties  of  conjecture,  that 
there  is  no  principle  more  firmly  resisted  in  sacred 
criticism  than  the  admission  of  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, of  emendation  not  founded  on  documents.  In 
the  application  of  criticism  to  classic  authors,  conjec- 
tural emendations  are  allowable.  There  such  liberties 
can  do  no  harm  either  to  the  critic,  or  to  his  readers : 
they  affect  no  truth,  either  religious  or  moral.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different,  when  conjectural  emenda- 
tion is  applied  to  the  sacred  writings.  It  then  ceases 
to  be  merely  an  exercise  of  ingenuity :  it  becomes  a 
vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinion :  and' 
passages  have  been  altered,  in  defiance  of  all  authority, 
im  the  sde  purpose  of  procuring  support  to  a  partio« 
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ular  creed.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  many  at  least  in* 
genious  conjectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
come  not  within  this  descripticMi.  But  even  such 
conjectures  should  never  be  received  in  the  text.  K 
one  kind  were  admitted,  it  might  be  difficult  to  ex* 
elude  another,  since  the  line  of  discrimination  b  not 
always  apparent.  Thus  the  Bible  would  cease  to  be 
a  common  standard ;  it  would  assume  as  many  forms, 
as  there  are  Christian  parties.  Now  that  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testanient,  which  above  all  others  deserves 
the  name  of  a  critical  edition,  is  founded  on  this  avow- 
ed principle.  At/  mutetur  e  conjectura. 

I  have  been  more  diffuse  on  thb  subject,  than  the 
present  Lecture  would  otherwise  require,  lest  any  one 
flhould  have  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  that  branch 
of  Theology,  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  foremost 
rank* 

Having  thus  properly  prepared  ourselves  Tor  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  having  procured  the  best  crit- 
ical editions  of  it,  we  may  then  proceed  to  its  exposi* 
tion,  or  interpretation.  For  this  purpose  we  must  ob« 
tain  a  knowledge  of  various  subjects,  which  have  ref- 
erence  cither  to  the  Old  or  to  the  New  Testament. 
We  must  study  what  maybe  comprised  under  the  gen- 
eral  name  of  Jewish  Antiquities :  nor  must  we  neglect 
to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to  other  nations, 
who  are  recorded  in  die  Bible,  whether  it  relate  to 
their  civil,  orjio  their  religious  establishments.  The 
state  of  literature,  the  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  the 
influence  of  false  philosophy,  either  on  the  Jews,  or  on 
their  neighbours,  aic  likewise  subjects,  which  demand 
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oar  attention*  A  knowledge  of  histan%  as 
regards  the  Bible,  is  also  necessan%  not  merely  to  elu- 
cidate the  historical,  but  to  explain  the  prophetical 
parts.  Andj  in  aid  of  history,  it  is  further  necessary 
that  we  should  understand  biblical  chronologj%  arid 
biblical  geog^phy.  On  all  these  subjects  we  are  so 
well  provided  with  information,  through  the  industry 
of  our  predecessors,  in  works  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  more  easily 
attainable,  than  the  apparent  extent  of  them  might  in- 
duce us  to  suppose^ 

But  the  qualification,  next  to  be  mentioned,  as  ne- 
cessary for  a  good  interpreter  of  the  Bible  is  not  of  so 
easy  attainment,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  some  fixed 
rule  or  principle,  by  which  we  may  direct  our  judg- 
ments, amid  the  discordant  interpretations  of  biblical 
commentators.  That  all  men  should  agree  in  adopt* 
ing  one  rule  of  interpretation,  is  no  more  to  be  expect, 
cd,  than  that  all  men  should  agree  in  one  religious 
creed.  The  very  first  principle  of  interpretation, 
namely  that  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  is  its  literal 
or  grammatical  meaning,  that,  as  the  writer  himself 
intended  to  apply  it,  so  and  no  otherwise  the  reader 
must  take  it,  this  principle,  from  which  no  expounder 
of  any  other  work  would  knowingly  depart,  is  expressly 
rejected  by  many  commentators  on  die  Bible,  nut  only 
among  the  Jews,  who  set  the  example  in  their  Tar- 
gums,  but  also  among  Christians,  who  have  followed 
tliat  example  in  their  comments  and  paraphrases.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  Lecture  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  it  is  allowable  in  our  interpretation 
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of  the  Bible,  to  depart  in  some  cases  from  the  princi- 
ple, just  mentioned.  But  if  it  be  allowable,  this  de- 
parture must  be  made  at  l^st  with  consistency ;  it 
must  not  be  made,  till  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  already  established,  for  on  tliat  ground  only  can  we 
defend  the  adoption  of  other  rules. 

Now  we  must  leam  to  understand  the  Bible,  be* 
fore  we  can  judge  of  its  pretensions  to  divine  authori- 
ty»  'But  if,  while  we  arc  ascertaining  die  justice  of 
these  pretensions,  we  apply  rules  of  interpretation^ 
which,  if  applicable  at  all,  can  be  applicable  only, 
when  those  pretensions  are  confirmed,  we  are  contin- 
ually moving  in  a  circle,  and  never  find  an  end.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  that  a  proposition  be  true,  to  warrant  our 
arguing  from  the  truth  of  it :  we  must  not  only  know 
it  to  be  true,  but  we  must  be  able  to  prove  it  inde- 
pendently of  the  proposition,  to  which  we  apply  it.  If 
in  geometry  die  proposition,  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  equals  the  squares  of  the  sides,  would, 
though  indisputably  true,  be  thought  absurdly  applied 
to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  parallel  lines,  because 
these  properties  must  be  established  before  that  pro- 
position can  be  proved,  shall  we  argue  less  logically  in 
our  religious  inquiries,  shall  we  think  it  allowable, 
where  our  eternal  welfare  is  concerned,  to  proceed 
less  rigidly  in  our  researdu^s,  than  in  cases  of  tempo- 
ral monfient,  or  in  matters  of  mene  speculation  ?  If  it 
be  true  then  (what  no  one  will  deny),  that  internal 
evidence  is  necessary  to  establish  the  divine  authorit)^ 
of  the  Bibk,  if  that  internal  evidence  is  notliing  more, 
than  the  application  of  its  contents  to  a  particular  ob* 
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ject^  and  this  application  requires,  tliat  those  contents 
should  be  understood,  it  is  manifest,  that  we  must 
learn  to  interpret  them,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  rules,  which  are  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  oAer  works.  Even  if  we  admit  that  eveiy  word, 
as  well  as  every  thought,  was  inspired,  yet  as  the  ob- 
ject of  revelation  is  not  to  perplex  but  to  enlighten, 
we  must  still  conclude,  that  die  words,  which  are 
used  in  Scripture,  are  there  used  in  the  accepta- 
tion, which  was  common  in  the  kitercourse  between 
man  and  man. 

When  by  the  means  above-mentioned  we  have 
acquired  due  information  in  respect  to  any  portion  of 
Scripture,  for  instance,  the  Five  books  of  Moses,  or 
the  Four  Gospels,  we  are  then  qualified,  if  not  to  in- 
vestigate for  ourselves,  at  least  to  study  the  investiga* 
tionsy  which  have  been  made  by  othenr,  in  respect  to 
the  authenticity  of  those  books,  that  is,  whether  they 
were  written  by  the  authors,  to  whom  they  are  ascrib- 
ed. This  b  the  plain  question,  which  we  must  ask 
before  we  go  further,  Did  such  a  person  write  such  a 
book,  or  did  he  not  ?  It  is  a  mere  historical  question, 
which  must  be  determined,  pardy  by  external,  and 
pardy  by  internal  evidence.  But  great  confusion  has 
taken  place  on  this  subject,  by  intermixing  matter, 
with  which  it  has  no  necessary  connexion.  When  the 
fact,  that' the  first  of  our  four  Gospels,  for  instance, 
was  MTitten  by  St.  Matthew,  lias  been  once  establish- 
ed by  historical  and  critical  arguments,  (which  histor- 
ical and  critical  ai^uments  must  be  applied  precisely 
as  we  would  apply  them  to  a  profane  author)  it  will 
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Sow  of  Itself,  that  the  Gospel  was  inspired,  when  we 
come  to  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  shew,  that  the 
author,  whose  work  wc  have  already  proved  it  to  be, 
had  received  the  promise  of  die  Holy  SpiriL  But  if 
wc  investigate  the  two  subjects  at  the  same  time,  if 
wc  intermix  the  quesiion  of  inspiration  with  the  ques- 
tion of  authenticity^  we  shall  probably  establish  nei- 
ther. In  fact,  the  two  questions  are  so  distinct,  that  we 
cannot  even  begin  with  the  one,  till  we  have  ended 
with  the  other.  Before  the  pcijit  has  been  ascertain* 
cd,  whctlier  this  Gosjiel  was  written  by  St,  Matthew, 
or  by  an  impostor  in  liis  name,  there  is  no  g;round 
even  for  asking,  wl'iethcr  it  was  written  by  inspiration; 
for  in  the  latter  case  it  would  not  be  Scripture.  It  is 
obvious  therefore,  that  in  our  inquiries  into  the  au. 
thenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  die  subject  of  inspi- 
ration  must  be  left  for  future  discussion. 

When  wc  have  established  the  audienticity  of  the 
ed  waitings,  that  is,  when  we  have  established  the 
llistorical  fact,  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors, 
to  whom  tliey  are  ascribed,  the  next  point  to  be  as- 
certained is,  the  credit  due  to  their  accounts.  And 
liere  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  a  petitio 
prmcipu^  to  which  very  many  writers  on  tiiis  subject 
liave  exposed  themselves.  If  we  assert,  that  the 
iiarnitivcs,  for  instance,  in  the  New  Testament  are 
therefore  entitled  to  credit,  because  the  writers  were 
prevented  by  divine  assistance  from  falling  into  mate- 
rial error,  we  assert  indeed  what  is  true  j  but  it  is  a 
truth,  wiuch  we  can  no  more  apply  in  die  present 
four  inquiry,  than  we  can  apply  die  last  propo* 
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sitioii  of  a  book  of  Euclid  to  the  demohstratioD  of  die 
first  For  what  other  arguments  can  we  produce,  to 
shew  that  those  writers  had  such  assistance,  than  ar« 
guments  deduced  from  the  writings  themaehrca? 
And  does  not  this  argumentation  imply,  that  the  inOJi 
of  those  writings  is  ab'eady  established  ?  It  must  be 
established  therefore  without  an  appeal  to  inqpirauon, 
or  it  cannot  be  established  at  alL  For  as  long  as  tfab 
truth  remdns  unestablbhed,  so  long  must  inspiration 
remain  unproved.  The  credibility  therefore  of  the 
sacred  writers  must  be  estimated,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  we  would  estimate  the  credibility  of  other  writers* 
We  must  build  on  their  testimony  asr  human  evi- 
dence, before  we  can  obtsun  the  privilege  of  appealing 
to  them  as  divine.  ^ 

The  branches  of  Theology,  which  have  been  hi^^ 
erto  described,  are  those,  which  require  the  same  kind 
of  treatment,  as  we  apply  to  the  investigation  of  an<» 
cient  writings  in  general.  We  now  come  to  a  more 
important  part  of  our  duty,  on  which  we  shall  be  qual« 
ified  to  enter,  (and  then  only,)  when  we  have  obtained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  preceding  branches. 
When  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Bible 
have  been  established  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  steps 
above-mentioned,  we  are  then  enabled  to  collect  evi« 
dence  for  the  divine  ori^  of  our  religion.  When 
a  prophecy,  so  descriptive  of  a  particular  event  as  to 
warrant  the  belief,  that  this  event  was  meant  to  be 
described,  when  such  a  prophecy  b  recorded  in  a 
book,  which  we  have  proved  to  have  been  written 
some  centuries  before  the  event,  we  have  the  strong* 
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ET,  Miat  the  person,  who  delivered  the  proph- 
f,  WM  endowed  with  more  tlian  human  wisdom* 
Or,  tf  a  miracle,  ascribed  to  a  parUcular  person,  is 
recorded  in  a  book,  which  wc  liave  already  proved  to 
be  worthy  of  caxlit,  we  have  again  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, that  the  person,  to  whom  die  miracle  is  as- 
cribed, was  endowed  with  more  than  human  power. 
If  then  such  penions  deliver  doctrines,  which  from 
their  internal  excellence  arc  wort/tt/  of  being  commu- 
nicated from  God  lo  man,  w^e  may  argue  to  tlie  rea&» 
/y  of  such  communications,  and  regard  die  proph- 
I  ccies  and  miracles,  as  credentials  of  a  divine  com- 
Imbskm.  Thenceforward  we  may  view  tlic  Bible, 
^  w$  a  work  containing  the  commands  of  God ;  thence- 
forward we  may  treat  it  as  the  fountain  of  religious 

B&ith. 

■  •     Such  are  the  steps,  by  which  we  must  gradually 

I  advance  toward  the  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of 

H  cnir  religion. 

V  From  evidences  we  might  proceed  immediately 
to  doctrines.  But  as  this  interval  is  the  proper  place 
for  examining  the  subject  of  inspiration,  we  must 

K assign  this  place  to  it  in  our  plan  of  study.     The 

^argiraients,  which  are  used  for  divine  inspiration  are 
all  founded  on  the  previous  supposition  that  the  Bible 
is  irue:  for  we  appeal  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  in 
proof  of  inspiration.  Consequently  those  arguments 
can  have  no  force  till  the  authenticity  and  credibility 
of  tboABiblc  have  been  already  established.  Nor  is 
rfic  establishment  even  of  these  points  sufficient  for 
our  purpose.      We  must  likewise  have  established 
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the  divine  origin  of  our  religion,  before  we  can  prove 
inspiration.  For  nothing  but  either  divine  testimony^ 
or  fulfilled  prophecy  can  confirm  it.  These  generad 
observations  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  far  we  must 
have  advanced  in  our  study  of  Theology,  before  wc 
are  qualified  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  it. 

The  next  branch  of  Theology  relates  to  Doctrines. 
When  we  have  learnt  to  interpret  the  Bible,  and  have 
gone  through  the  evidences  for  our  religion,  we  are 
qualified  to  study  its  doctrines.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  former  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  doctrines 
are  warranted  or  not  warranted  by  Scripture :  and  if 
they  are,  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  will  enable  us  to 
perceive  the  force  of  their  obligation,  and  convince  us, 
that  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  adopt 
them. 

As  the  creeds,  which  have  been  professed  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  by  Christians  of  di£ferent  denomina* 
tions,  are  not  only  various,  but  sometimes  contradic- 
tory,  yet  all  agree  in  claiming  the  Bible  for  their  sup-, 
port,  their  respective  claims  must  be  examined  witfi 
all  the  attention,  wliich  is  due  to  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. But  as  those  claims  require,  each  of  them,  a 
separate  examination,  and  therefore  some  one  religious 
creed  must  be  the  first  object  of  consideration,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question,  where  it 
is  our  duty  to  beghi.  When  we  have  obtained  a 
knowledge,  and  have  leamtthe  value,  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, we  may  undertake  to  compare  it  with  cthqrs,  and 
again  examine  those  points,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
tbem  sb$^  be  found  to  differ  from  it* 
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lastly*  wlien  we  have  thus  acquired  a  knowledge 

Ihoth  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  of  the  founda- 

itions,  on  which  they  are  built,  we  shall  find  it  as  use- 

Ifui,  as  it  is  entertaining,  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  relig- 

I  ious  ophuon  through  the  different  ages  of  the  Christian 

world.      And,  as  this  progress  of  religious  opinion 

cannot  easily  be  traced,  nor  satisfactorily  explained^ 

without  knowing  likewise  the  external  causes,  which 

cipcrated  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  them,  we  must 

•  sum  up  our  theological  studies  with  the  study  of  ec- 

cleaastical  history. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  branches  of  Theology, 
thus  formed  and  arranged  according  to  the  principle 
[laid  down  at  the  begiiuiing  of  the  Lecture. 
1.  The  first  brunch  relates  to  the  Criticism  of  the 

Bible* 

SL  The  second  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
3*  The  third  to  the  Authenticity  and  Ci edibility  of 
the  Bible. 

4.  The  fourth  to  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible, 
or  the  Evidences  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
religions  recorded  in  it. 

5.  The  fifth  branch  relates  to  the  Inspiration  of  the 

Bible. 

6.  The  sixth  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which 

branch  is  subdivided  into 
(a)  Doctrines  deduced  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 

land* 
"(i)  Doctrines  deduced  by  other  Churches* 
Tlie  seventh  and  last  branch  relates  to  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Histnr\  . 
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Having  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the 
several  branches  of  Theology,  and  having  arranged 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  knoifHedge  of  the  one 
may  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  I  shall  proceed 
in  the  next  and  following  Lectures  to  ^ve  a  more 
minute  description  of  them,  as  they  sucoeasuvdy  come 
uncter  particular  review. 
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Trb  principle  on  which  the  proposed  airange* 
ment  was  made,  and  the  reasons  for  the  position  of 
each  branch,  were  so  fully  detailed  in  the  prececUng 
Lecture,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  give  any  fbr- 
ther  explanation.  I  will  (mly  therefore  observe  in 
general  terms,  that  they  are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
as  gradually  to  lead  toward  the  establishment^  the  firm 
establidmient,  of  Christianity. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  botii  a  firm  conviction,  and 
a  clear  perception  of  the  Christian  idoctrines,  we  must 
be  content  to  travel  through  the  paths  tii  Theology^ 
without  departing  firom  the  road,  which  lies  before  us. 
We  must  not  imagine,  that  any  particular  branch  may 
be  select^  at  pleasure,  as  it  may  happen  to  excite  in 
us  a  greater  degree  either  of  interest  or  of  curimity ; 
for  if  this  were  allowable,  where  would  be  the  utili^ 
of  thedogical  order  ?  We  must  study  the  Criticism 
of  the  Bible,  before  we  can  be  qualified,  at  least  be- 
tore  we  can  be  well  qualified,  to  study  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  And  we  must  obtmn  a  knowledge 
•f  the  Bible,  befisre  we  can  even  judge  df  the  wrfph- 
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ments,  which  arc  alleged  for  its  Authenticity  and 
Credibility*    But  till  these  points  have  been  establish- 
edy  we  have  established  nothing  in  a  reli^ous  view : 
and  consequently  if  we  undertake  the  latter  branches 
of  Theology,  before  we  have  gone  through  the  fi>nner, 
we  shall  not  only  build  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
but  Christianity  itself  on  a  foundation  of  sand*      In 
short,  whoever  undertakes  to  study  Theology  without 
preparing  himself  for  the  latter  branches  by  a  knowk 
edge  of  the  former,  undertakes  as  desperate  a  task,  as 
a  student  in  mathematics,  who  should  venture  upon 
Newton's  Principia,  befcne  he  had  learnt,  either  the 
properties  of  Conic  Sections,  or  even  the  Elements  of 
Plain  Geometry. 

:     I  am  well  aware,  that  a  numerous  «ect  ci  Chris* 
dans  in  this  country  have  a  much  more  easy  aiul  ex* 
pediUous  mode  of  study  bg  DiviniQr.     No  literaiy 
apparatus  is  there  necessary,  either  for  the  interpretai* 
tion  of  the  Bible,  the  establishment  of  its  truth,  or  the 
elucidation  of  its  doctrines.    Inward  sensation  sup* 
plies  the  place  of  outward  argument ;  divine  commu« 
nication  supersedes  theolo^cal  learning.      But  as  I 
am  not  able  to  teach  Divinity  in  any  other  way  than 
I  have  been  able  to  kam  it,  as  my  own  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  die  result,  not  of  sudden 
impulse,  but  of  long  and  laborious  investigation,  as  I 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  hunum 
learning,  my  hearers  must  be  satisfied,  if  they  contin- 
ue their  attendance,  to  follow  with  patience  and  per- 
severance in  all  the  portions  of  Theolog}',  through 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lead  thenu 
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As  a  reason  for  recommending  so  laborious  apur« 

'  fiuh^  which  perhaps  to  many  persons  will  appear  an* 
necessary,  it  may  be  observed^  that  the  object  of  these 
Lectures  is  to  fonn  a  theologian,  who  shall  be  ihor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  his  ground  from  the  com* 
mcnceracnt  to  the  close  of  his  theological  career,  who* 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  shall  never  refer  to 
a  Cict  in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  with  which  he  h 
not  previously  acquainted,  nor  be  compelled,  when  he 

l^is  searching  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to  adopt  a  rule 
of  interpretation,  without  perceiving  the  foundation, 

ion  which  it  rests* 

To  those  especially,  who  seek  for  conviction  in 

^certain  inward  feelings,  which  the  warmth  of  their 
imaginations  represents  to  them  as  divine,  I  would 
recommend  the  serious  consideration  of  this  impor* 

I  tant  fact,  that  the  foundadon,  which  they  lay  for  the 
Bible,  is  no  other,  than  what  the  Mahometan  is  accus* 
tomed  to  lay  for  the  Koran.  If  you  ask  a  Mahome- 
tan, why  he  ascribes  divine  authority  to  the  Koran^ 
Iiis  ans\wr  is,  Because,  when  I  read  it,  sensations  arc 
excited^  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
work,  that  came  not  from  God^     But  do  we  therefore 

^give  credit  to  the  Mahometan  for  this  appeal?  Do 
ff^  not  immediately  perceive,  when  the  Mahometan 
thus  argues  from  inward  sensation,  that  he  is  merely 
raising  a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination  ?  And 
ought  not  thb  example,  when  we  hear  a  similar  ap- 
peal firom  a  Christian  teacher,  to  make  us  at  least  dis- 
trustful, not  indeed  with  respect  to  Christianity  itself, 
but  ivith  respect  to  his  mode  of  proving  it  ?     He  may 
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answer  indeedKiMid  answer  with  truth,  that  his  sensa- 
tions are  produSikl  by  a  work,  which  is  realfy  divinet 
while  the  sensations  excited  in  the  Mahometan,  are 
produced  by  a  work,  which  is  only  thought  so.  But 
this  very  truth  will  involve  the  person,  who  thus  uses 
it,  in  a  glaring  absurdity.  In  the  first  place  he  ap- 
peals to  a  criterion,  which  puts  the  Bible  on  a  levd 
with  the  Koran :  and  then  to  obviate  this'  objection, 
he  endeavours  to  shew  the  superiority  of  his  own  ap- 
peal, by  presupposing  the  fact,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  prove.  Let  us  leave  dien  to  the  enthusiast 
these  ima^nary  demonstrations,  while  we  are  seeking 
for  proofe,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  inquiry,  and  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  reason.  Such  proofs  there  are» 
But  they  are  attainable  only  by  him,  who  will  resolve 
to  enter  on  those  paths  of  knowledge,  which  alone  can 
conduct  him  to  the  place,  where  Christianity  is  con- 
firmed* 

As  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible  is  the  Jlrst  object  of 
our  study,  and  as  without  it  no  man  can  become  a 
sound  divine,  it  must  not  only  be  described  before  all 
other  branches,  but  must  be  described  at  considerable 
length.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  apologize  to  tins 
audience  for  being  diffuse  on  such  a  subject.  If  the 
critical  inquiries  into  the  poems  of  Homer,  which 
have  been  lately  instituted  by  Wolf  and  Heyne,  are 
jusdy  read  with  avidity  by  every  real  scholar,  surely 
the  same  scholar,  when  he  transfers  hb  attention  to 
the  Bible,  cannot  listen  with  indifference  to  a  recital 
of  whatever  has  been  attempted  to  place  its  criticism 
on  a  firm  foundation. 
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But  before  we  proceed  to  this  rechaly  it  is  neoes- 
my,  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  in  the  first  Lec- 
ture, to  give  some  account  of  those  very  useful  works, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Introductions  to  the 
Bible.  These  Introductions  will  famish  the  theolog- 
ical student  with  such  general  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  criticism  and  interpretation,  as  will  be  highly 
useful  to  Mm,  before  he  undertakes  diese  branches  in 
detail.  The  woHls,  which  relate  to  special  objects  of 
cridcism,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  their  proper 
places. 

Among  the  introductory  works,  which  we  are 
now  to  consider,  there  are  some,  which  have  particu- 
lar  reference  to  the  languages  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Of  tlus  description  is  Hottinger's  Thesaurus  PhUoh' 
gicus.  In  this  work  Hottinger,  who  was  Prc^^ssor  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  treats  of  the  Targums  or  Jewish  Para- 
phrases, of  the  Masoraor  Jewish  Criticism,  and  other 
branches  of  Jewish  literature,  with  the  view  of  illus- 
trating the  Hebrew  Bible.  Works  of  similar  tenden- 
cy are  the  PhUologus  Hebreus^  and  the  PWokgus  He- 
hreo-mixtus  of  Leusden,  who  was  Professor  at  Utrecht 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Leus- 
den wrote  likewise  a  similar  introduction  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  entided  Phihhgus  Hebrao-gracus. 

Other  introductions  to  the  Sacred  Writings  con- 
tain information  exjdanatory  of  their  contents,  without 
entering  so  particularly  into  the  language,  in  which 
they  were  written.     Of  this  description  is  the  Opus 
Anabf^cum  of  Van  Til,  who  was  Professor  at  Ley- 
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den,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Thk  woAf 
which  is  the  substance  of  Van  Til's  lectures,  and  to 
which  Heidegger's  Enclwrvdion  BibUcum  served  as  a 
syllabus,  contains  an  introduction  to  the  several  bookSf 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  relative  to  the 
authors  of  them,  to  the  times  when,  and  the  places 
where  they  were  written,  and  to  their  general  coq- 
tents.  • 

Of  greater  value  are  the  Introductions  of  Carpzo- 
vius  and  Pritius,  the  one  to  the  Old,  the  other  to  the 
New  Testament.  Carpzovius,  or,  as  he  was  called 
in  his  own  country,  Carpzov,  was  Professor  at  Leip« 
zig  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  and  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1721,  the  first  edition  of  his  Intro^ 
Aictio  ad  Ubros  Canonicos  JBibiiorum  P'eteris  7erto« 
mentis  which  was  reprinted  in  1731,  and  again  in  174L 
Carpzov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  and  inde- 
fatigable industry.  His  work  contains  the  principal 
materials,  which  have  been  afforded  by  his  predeces* 
sors,  perspicuously  arranged,  and  augmented  by  his 
own  valuable  observations.  It  is  also  partly  employ- 
ed  in  the  confutation  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Toland, 

and   other  antiscripturists. The  service,  which 

Carpzov  rendered  to  the  Old  Testament,  was  render- 
ed by  Pritius  to  the  New  Testament,  who  in  1704  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  his  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Navi 
lestamentif  which  went  through  several  editions  with 
notes  and  additions  by  Kapp  and  Hofmann.  Hof- 
mann's  edition  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1737,  and  re- 
printed in  1764.  Its  improvements  on  the  original 
edition  arc  so  considerable,  that  whoever  purchases 
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§1 


ntrodaction  of  Pricius  (and  it  deserves  to  be  pur- 

by  eveiy  student  in  Divinity)  must  be  careful 

pgard  to  the  date  of  die  tiUe^page* 

^With  rejipcct  to  French  writers  of  Introductions 

the  Bible,  wc  may  mention  in  the  first  place  Du 

Pin's  Preliminary  Dissertauon,  or  Prolegomena  to 

the  Bible,  which  was  prefixed  to  hb  work,  called 

The  Librafy  of  Ecciesiastical  Authors,  and  was  re- 

I  printed  both  at  Paris  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1701,  Mrith 

loonsidciBble  additions,  in  two  quiirto  volumes.     It 

I  explains  various  subjects  relative  both  to  the  Old  and 

to  die  New  Testament ;  and  is  a  very  useful  work,  not- 

[withstanding  the  severity,  with  which  it  was  treated 

[by  Richard  Simon. 

The  apparatus  Biblicm  wTitten  by  Lamy,  a  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  published  first  in  Latin,  then  in 

I  French,  and  translated  into  English  in  1723,  contains 
likewise  much  useful  introductory  information,  par- 
lictdariy  in  respect  to  Jewish  Antiquities, 
More  extensive  and  more  profound  are  Calmet^s 
I  Dissertations,  in  the  form  of  Prolegomena  to  the  Sa- 
cred Writings.  Calmet,  a  very  learned  Benedictijie 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  first  published 
these  dissertations  in  his  Commentarj^  on  the  Bible, 
where  they  were  severally  prefixed  to  the  books,  to 
which  they  were  intended  as  introductions.  ITiey 
were  afterwards  collected  into  one  work  by  Calmet 
himself,  and  published  with  considerable  additions,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  at  Paris  in  1720.  This  work, 
I  believe,  has  likewise  been  trunslaled  into  English : 
but  as  I  have  never  seen  the  translation,  I  can  give  no 
accoimt  of  it* 
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L'En&nt,  a  French  Clergyman  of  the  itiefiinned 
Church)  who,  in  conjunction  with  Beausobre,  traos- 
lated  the  New  Testament  into  French,  whidi  was  firat 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1718,  wrote  a  Pre&ce  to 
the  translation,  which  makes  a  good  historical  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament*  Of  thb  Prefiu^ 
there  has  been  published  an  English  translatioii» 
Ddiich  some  years  ago  was  reprinted  at  CAibridge. 

Nor  have  our  own  countrymen,  especially  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  been  deficient  in  writing  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Bible.  One  of  our  earliest  pubUca- 
tions  of  this  kind  is  Collier's  Sacred  Interpreter.  The 
author  of  this  work,  who  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  lived  in  tbe 
fi)rmer  part  of  the  last  century.  It  not  only  went 
through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in  1750  was 
translated  into  Grerman.  It  is  printed  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  relates  both  to  the  Old  and  to  die  New 
Testament.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in  general, 
and  is  a  good  popular  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  last  edition  was  printed  in 
1796. 

Lardner's  History  of  the  Aposties  and  Evange- 
lists, which  was  first  printed  in  three  volumes  in  1756 
and  1757t  but  makes  the  sixth  volume  of  Kippb's 
edition  of  Lardner's  works,  is  an  admirable  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  lit- 
erary information  collected  with  equal  industiy  and 
fideli^. 

In  1761  the  first  edition  of  Michaelis^s  Litroduc- 
tion,  which  had  been  published  in  Germany  in  1750, 
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was  tndiBlated  into  English :  and  three  years  after* 
wards  Dr.  Owen  published  his  Observations  (m  the 
Four  Gospels. — From  the  three  last  mentioned  works, 
Dr.  Percy,  the  present  Bishop  of  Dromore,  compiled 
that  very  useful  manual  called  A  Key  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions, 
and  is  very  properly  purchased  by  most  candidates 
for  Holy  drders. 

In  imitation  of  this  Key  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  author  himself  says  in  his  Pre&ce,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Gray,  formerly  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  Oxford,  pub- 
lished in  1790,  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apooypha.  But  it  b  a  much  more  elaborate  perfinrn^ 
ance,  than  the  Key  to  the  New  Testament.  It  b  a 
compilation  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  whose 
writings  are  generally  quoted :  and,  as  the  materials 
are  methodically  ari^anged,  it  fumbhes  at  one  view 
what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from  many  writers. 
But  the  author  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  valuable  foreign  writers.  Not  even 
Carpzov  b  noticed,  whose  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a  treasure  of  biblical  learning, 
though  it  had  been  then  published  above  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  being  written  in  Latin  was  accessible  to  ev- 
ery scholar.  Nor  does  the  author  appear  to  have  been 
very  conversant  with  that  department  of  sacred  criti- 
cbm,  which  relates  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible, 
or  he  would  not  have  supposed,  in  a  note  toward  the 
end  of  hb  work,  that  the  celebrated  Codex  Alezan- 
drinus  was  at  present  in  any  other  place,  than  die 
i&itish  Museum*  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects 
8 
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it  is  on  the  whole  a  valuable  publicatioo.  4k  later 
edition,  I  believe,  was  published  in  180J':  but  I  can- 
not say  in  what  respects  it  difiers  from  the  former. 

Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1767,  the  second  in  1771t  I 
mendon  at  present  more  on  account  of  its  title^  than 
on  account  of  its  contents.  Though  entiUfed  an  In^ 
troduction  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
sense,  in  which  the  abovementioned  works  are  Intro- 
ductions. It  does  not  describe  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  contains  a  collection  of  dis* 
sertadons,  relative  pardy  to  the  characters  of  the  Si^ 
cred  Writers,  pardy  to  the  Jewish  history  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  such  parts  of  heathen  antiquities,  as  have 
reference  to  the  New  Testament.  But,  as  these  dis- 
sertations display  great  erudition,  and  contain  much 
information  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  theological  student. 

The  last  English  publication,  containing  an  kitro* 
duction  to  the  Sacred  Writii^,  is  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  the  first 
vdume  of  which  contains  an  Introduction  both  to  the 
Old  and  to  the  New  Testamait,  and  has  been  since 
published  for  that  purpose  in  a  separate  volume.  Hav- 
ing already  in  another  place  delivered  my  opinion  on 
this  work,  I  will  here  repeat  it  in  the  same  words : 
^^  It  is  the  result  of  extensive  reading ;  the  materiab 
of  it  are  judiciously  arranged ;  the  reasonings  in  it 
are  clear  and  solid ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose^ 
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itendedi  as  a  manual  for  students  in 
'  Divuitty^^Ptt  may  be  read  wiUi  advantage  hy  the 
most  expmcnced  divine-** 

I  now  oome  to  a  class  of  introductory  writers, 
who  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  profound  critical  researches-     The  author,  who 
I  took  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  learning,  was  Richard 
Simon>  a  {fiest  of  tiie  congregation  of  the  Oratorj*  at 
Paris.     In  1678  he  published  bis  Critical  Histiwy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  reprinted  in  l^8S  with 
[considerable  additions*     It  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
[first  containing  a  Critical  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
|the  second  a  Critical  History  of  the  Translations,  the 
lird  a  Critical  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,     In  1684  he  published  his  Critical 
History  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
I  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  tlie  former  work  :  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  second  and  diird  parts  of 
that  work,  he  published,  in  1690,  his  Critical  History 
of  the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1693 
j  his  Critical  History  of  the  principal  Commentators  on 
(the  New  Testament.      Lastly,  in  1695  he  published 
his  New  Observations  on  the  Text  aJid  Versions  of 
the  New  Testament.     The  criticism  of  the  Bible  be- 
ing at  thai  rime  less  understood,  tlian  at  present,  the 
r^carches,  which  were  instituted  by  Simon,  soon  in* 
volved  him  iii  controversy,  as  well  with  Protestant  as 
[with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  gave  great  offence  by  the  preference  which 
he  shewed  to  Uie  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  tlie  Bi- 
>ve  lhat|  which  is  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the 
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ipurch  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vulgs^L^TJAkugh  I 
would  not  be  answerable  for  every  o^Bbadvaiiced 
by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  n^^ntains 
very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticism^ 
both  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

The  same  critical  acumen,  which  Simon  display- 
t^  in  France,  has  been  since  displayed  bf  Michaelis 
and  Eichhom  in  Germany  ;  by  the  former  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  New,  by  the  latter  in  his  Introduc* 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament  Both  of  these  Introduc- 
tions are  formed  on  the  same  plan  :  they  are  each  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  one  containing  a  critical  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  orig^* 
al,  the  other  an  introduction  to  every  single  book*  It 
is  that  critical  apparatus,  which  distinguishes  these 
Introductions  from  all  other  Introductions,  either  to 
the  Old,  or  to  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Intro- 
duction of  Michaelis  is  too  well  known  in  this  placCi 
to  require  a  particular  description :  and  were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  translator,  whose  notes  are  closely  con- 
nected witli  the  text  of  the  author,  is  not  qualified  to 
make  a  due  estimate  of  the  publication.^  Nor  can  it 
be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more  at  present  of  Eich- 
horn's  Introduction,  which  has  never  been  translated, 

*  As  the  ^r#f  edition  of  Michaelis's  Introduction,  which  was  puhliih* 
ed  in  Germany  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761 ,  still  appears 
in  catalogues  of  books,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  material 
difference  between  that  edition,  and  the  fourth  edition  published  in  1788^ 
which  was  translated  by  the  Author  of  these  Lectures.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  notes  and  ad^tions  by  the  translator,  the^rfA  edition  in  the  origy 
ilial  contisti  of  twoquartqst  thejSfvf  of  a  single  octaTo. 
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and  from  the  juBculties  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  subjcctSi  cannot  be  understood  by  many  English 
readers. 

After  this  account  of  the  principal  Introductions, 
we  may  undertake  a  particular  examination  of  Sacred 
Criticbm,  and  proceed,  agreeably  to  the  plan  prescib- 
ed  in  the  first  Lecture,  to  a  review  of  what  has  been 
done  in  different  ages,  with  respect  to  this  primary 
branch  of  Theology. 

It  will  appear  perhaps  to  those,  who  are  less  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  diat  a  recital  of  'this  kind 
should  rather  be  a  sequel,  than  a  preface,  to  the  study 
of  criticism.  Now  this  observation  would  certainly 
apply  to  science  properly  so  called :  and  no  one  who 
was  notia  mathematician,  for  instance,  should  under- 
take to  read  such  a  wwk,  as  Montucla's  History  di. 
Mathematics.  But  the  principles  and  the  history  of 
sacred  criticism  bear  to  each  other  a  very  different  re- 
lation, from  that  of  the  principles  and  the  history  of 
mathematics.  In  the  latter,  a  knowledge  of  princip 
pies  is  necessary  to  understand  the  history :  in  the 
former,  the  history  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
principles.  Sacred  criticbm  has  for  its  object  an  ag- 
gregate of  literary  labours,  undertaken  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  for  different  puqioses;  ^d  its  principlei 
are  general  conclusions  deduced  fit)m  those  literary  la- 
bours. Consequently,  though  we  may  comprehend 
die  laws  of  criticism  without  9  previous  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  Theology,  yet 
without  this  previous  knowledge  we  shall  never  com- 
prdiend  the  reason  or  Jmmdatian  of  tlioae  laws.    On 
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the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  those  hvFS  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  understanding  of  the  plain  iacts,  which 
a  history  of  criticism  has  to  record.  A  review  there* 
fore  of  the  progress,  which  has  been  made  in  this 
'  branch  of  Theolog}',  even  from  the  eariiest  to  die 
present  age,  may  be  given  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  every  man  of  liberal  education.  And 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  review*  are  obvi- 
ous, not  only  because  it  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
rules,  which  modem  critics  have  adopted,  but  because 
we  shall  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  several 
stages,  through  which  the  criticism  of  the  Bible  has 
passed,  and  with  the  means,  by  which  it  has  acquired 
its  present  form.  We  shall  perceive  how  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  has  gradually  increased,  to  whom 
we  are  indtrbted  for  each  augmentation,  with  what  n- 
pidit}'  or  slowness  these  augmentations  accumulated^ 
what  causes  accelerated  or  retarded,  what  influence 
gave  to  each  of  them  its  peculiar  direction.  That 
these  things  are  worthy  of  notice,  will  surely  be  allow- 
ed by  all  men,  to  whom  literature  is  an  object  of  re- 
gard.    Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  intended  review. 

The  first  WTiter,  who  appears  to  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  b  the  celebrated 
Origcn,  who  was  bom  in  £g}*pt  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  ceiitur}',  and  died  at  Tyre  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  centur}-.  His  criticism  was  directed 
to  the  emendation  of  the  Septuagint,  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  made  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek 
Jews,  wIk)  were  established  there,  and  which  derived 
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its  pame  fit)nnLtJ\e„  now^exploded  &t<My  of  seventy  or 
seventy-two  translators  being  employed  for  tfiat  "pur- 
pose«  Origen  himself  relates  in  hb  Commentary  on 
St.  Matthew,  that  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  was  become  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, such  alterations  had  been  made,  either  by  de« 
sign,  or  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  as  to 
make  the  manuscripts  materially  differ  from  each  oth* 
er,  and  of  course,  even  if  no  other  cause  prevailed, 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Of  this  difference  the  Jews 
availed  themselves  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Christians,  who,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  ig* 
iKM^ant  of  Hebrew,  while  the  Jews,  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  school  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  had 
begun  again  to  cultivate  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  knowledge  enabled  them,  m 
their  controversies  with  the  Christians,  to  detect  the 
differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Bi- 
ble :  and,  as  it  frequendy  happened,  that  the  passages 
quoted  by  the  Christians  against  the  Jews,  were  either 
not  contained  at  all  in  the  Hebrew,  or  contained  there 
in  a  different  shape,  the  arguments,  which  were  found- 
ed on  such  quotations,  fell  immediately  to  the  ground. 
It  was  sufficient  to  reply,  ^'  the  words,  \i4uch  you 
quote,  are  not  in  the  original."  It  is  true,  that  an 
original  may  be  corrupted  as  well  as  a  translation : 
and  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of  such  corruptions,  has 
been  asserted  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times. 
But  when  we  consider  the  rules,  which  were  observ- 
ed by  the  Jews  in  transcribing  the  sacred  writings, 
rules  which  were  carried  to  an  accuracy  that  txKidered 
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on  superstition,  there  is  reason  to  befieve,  that  ne 
work  of  antiqui^  has  descended  to  the  fucaent  age  so 
free  from  alteraticm,  as  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nor  does 
Qrigen  appear  to  have  suspected,  that  the  diflfereuoes 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  arose  from  any 
other  cause,  than  alterations  in  the  latter. 

He  made  therefore  the  Hebrew  text  the  Imsas  of 
those  corrections,  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  in 
the  Septua^t.  For  thb  purpose  he  formed  a  kind 
of  Polyglot :  and,  as  this  was  not  only  a  work  of  im^ 
mense  labour,  but  has  served  as  a  model,  even  to  the 
signs  or  marks  of  criticism,  for  later  editors,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it. 

It  contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  dh 
vided  into  columns,  like  our  modem  Polyglot  Bibles» 
The  first  column  was  occupied  by  the  Hebrew.  But^ 
as  very  few  of  those  persons,  to  whose  immediate 
benefit  his  labours  were  directed,  were  acquamted 
even  with  the  letters  of  that  language,  he  added,  in  a 
second  colunm,  the  Hebrew  words  in  Greek  letters^ 
that  his  readers  might  have  at  least  some  notion  of  the 
form  and  sound  of  the  Hebrew  words.  To  express 
their  meaning,  he  added,  in  a  third  column,  a  Greek 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  which  had  been  lately 
made  by  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Aquila,  and  which  ad- 
heres so  closely  to  the  original,  as  fi^quently  to  violate 
the  common  rules  of  Greek  construction.  The  fourth 
column  was  occupied  by  another  Greek  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  likewise  lately  made,  but  probably 
after  the  translation  of  Aquila.  The  author  of  this 
second  Greek  translation  was  Symmachus,  whose  ob- 
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jcct  was  to  give,  not  so  much  a  Bieral  translation  of 

Fthe  Hebrew,  as  a  translation  expressive  of  the  sense, 
«nd  free  as  possible  from  Hebrai^ims. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his  proposed 
emendation  of  the  Septuagifit,  Origcn  placed  in  die 
fifth  column  the  amended  text  of  the  St;ptuagint ;  and 
[  in  tl^e  Hixth  column  another  Greek  translation,  which 
been  lately  made  by  Theodotion. 
In  this  revision  of  the  Septuagint,  the  first  part  of 
Origeu's  labour  was  to  collate  it  throughout  with  the 
[Hebrew ;  and  wherever  he  found  any  word  or  words 
in  the  former,  to  which  t*\ere  was  nothing  correspond- 
Icnt  in  the  latter,  such  word  or  words  he  did  not  ex- 
punge from  the   Septuagint,  but  he  inclosed  diem 
Uvitlun  certain  marks  expressive  of  their  absence  fix>m 
[the  Hebrew,  namely  wth  an  obelus,  or  mark  of  minus 
ed,  and  a  crotchet  at  the  end  to  express  how  far 
[  the  obelus  or  mark  of  minus  was  meant  to  extendi 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Hebrew  had  any  word 
I  or  words,  to  which  there  was  nodiing  correspondent 
[in  the  Septuagint,  there  he  inserted  such  word  or 
words,  as  \^ere  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency* 
And,  that  the  reader  might  always  know  where  such 
insertions  were  made,  he  prefixed  to  them  an  aster- 
isk, or  mark  of  plus^  again  denoting  by  a  crotchet 
[at   the  end,   what  words  the  asterisk   w^as  meant  to 
[include.     And,  as  the  version  of  Tlicodolion  held  a 
liddle  rank  between  die  closeness  of  Aqaila  and  the 
freedom  of  Symmachus,  the  additions  in  question 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  words  which  werr  used  by 
.Theodotion*      For  this  preference  there   was  also 
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another  reason,  rumely,  that  the  style  of  Thcodo* 
tion  more  nearly  resembled  the  stjie  of  tlie  Scptua- 
gint,  than  either  of  the  other  translations,  and  there- 
fore was  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  which 
Origen  applied  it.  Hence  also  the  translation  of 
Thcodotion  very  properly  occupied  the  column  ad- 
jacent to  the  corrected  vcTsion  of  the  Septuagint. 
In  some  instances,  either  where  Theodotion's  trans- 
lation was  defective,  or  for  other  reasons  at  present 
unknown,  Origen  used  the  words  of  Aquila  or  Sjrm* 
machus.  But  in  all  cases  he  expressed  by  the  in- 
itials A,  0,  2,  the  translations  from  which  he  cop- 
ied. These  were  the  sources,  from  which  Origen 
drew  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  But  in 
some  books  he  used  two  other  Greek  translations, 
of  which  the  authors  are  unknown :  and  in  certain 
passages  even  a  seventh  Greek  version,  of  which 
the  author  is  likewise  unknown. 

The  name,  which  is  commonly  given  to  this  work 
of  Origen,  is  Biblia  Hexaplaj  or  Bible  in  six  columns, 
which  it  contained  throughout,  namely,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Hebrew  in  Greek  characters,  the  version  of  Aqui-^ 
la,  the  ver^on  of  Symmachus,  tlie  Septimgint  versioiii 
and  that  of  Theodotion.  In  those  books,  which  con* 
tained  likewise  two  anonymous  versions,  and  filled 
therefore  eight  cplumns,  it  was  called  Biblia  Octapla : 
and  in  the  passages,  where  tlie  third  anonymous  ver- 
sion occupied  a  ninth  column^  it  received  the  name  of 
Enneapla*  On  the  other  hand,  as  out  of  the  six  col- 
umns, which  went  through  the  whole  work,  only  four 
were  occupied  with  Greek  translations,  the  same  work, 
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wWch  most  writers  call  Hexapla,  has  by  otfiers  been 
<!enominatcd  Tctrapla.  They  are  only  different  names 
of  the  same  work,  viewed  in  different  lights,  though 
some  authors  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing, 
from  the  difiercnce  in  the  names,  that  they  denoted 
different  works. 

The  labour,  which  was  necessary  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  can  be  estimated  only  by  those,  who 
liave  been  engaged  in  similar  undertakings^  Eight  and 
twent)' }  ears  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  it,  independently  of  the  time^ 
which  was  employed  in  the  writing  of  it.  It  was  be- 
gun at  Caesarea,  and  probably  finished  at  Tyre.  The 
text  of  the  Scptuagint,  as  settled  by  Origen,  is  called 
the  Hcxapiarian  text,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  text 
of  the  Sepluagint,  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Or- 
igent  which  is  therefore  called  die  Ante-hcxaplarian* 

On  the  value  of  the  Hexapla  modem  critics  are 
f  divided ;  and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  very 
recent  writers,  ratlier  as  a  mechanical,  than  as  a  critical 
tmdertaking.  It  is  true,  that  great  as  the  labour  was, 
much  was  still  wanting  to  make  it  a  perfect  work.  It 
does  not  appear,  diat  Origen  at  all  collated  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible :  and,  though  he  compared  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  of  die  Scptuagint,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  known  the  variations,  of  which  he 
speaks,  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  applied  those  colla- 
tions to  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  text.  A  com- 
parison between  his  own  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  his  own  copy  of  the  Sepluagint  seems  alone  to 
have  determined  the  places,  in  wiiich  be  deemed  it 
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necessary  to  introduce  corrections*  It  was  his  desigOi 
to  render  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  in  all  respects 
the  same  with  the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  that  in  future 
controversies  tliere  might  be  a  common  standard,  to 
which  both  parties  might  appeal.  And  if  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work,  the  rules,  which  modern  critics 
have  leanit  from  longer  experience,  are  not  discerni- 
ble, it  must  !>e  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  ef- 
fort, which  was  ever  made  to  amend  a  corrupted  text, 
cither  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  work,  in  its  entire  state,  his  long  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  we  are  indebted,  for  our  knowledge  of  it, 
to  Eusebius  and  Jcrom,  both  of  whom  had  seen  it  in 
tile  library  of  Caesarca,  whidier  the  original  itself  was 
removed  from  Tyre,  where  Origen  died,  by  Pamphi- 
lus,  the  founder  of  the  Caesarean  library.  But  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  was  such,  that  it  could  not  be 
transcribed  without  an  heavy  expense,  no  copy,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  ever  taken  of  the  whole  :  and  the 
original  perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed  the 
library  of  Caesarca  on  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens*       I 

But  that  column  of  the  Hexapla,  which  contained 
the  corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  its  critical 
marks,  was  transcribed  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus 
with  occasional  extracts  from  the  other  versions.  If 
we  had  this  column  entire,  it  might  make  some  repaid 
ation  for  the  loss  of  the  rest ;  but  even  this  column 
has  descended  to  us  only  in  fragments,  which  have 
been  collected  by  the  industry  of  the  learned,  particu- 
larly of  Montfaucon,  the  author  of  the  Palseographia 
Graeca,  who  published  them  at  Paris,  in  1714,  in  two 
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folio  volumes,  by  the  title  Hexapbram  Origenis  qua 
mpersunU 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  literary  undertakings  of  antiquity.  In  the 
next  Lecture,  this  review  of  sacred  criticism,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  early  and  the  middle  ages,  will  be  con* 
tinned  and  concluded. 
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Ik  the  preceding  Lecture  was  given  some  ac« 
count  of  the  labours  of  Origen  to  amend  the  corrupt- 
ed text  of  the  Septuagint  version.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
third,  and  at  the  beginning  of  die  fourth  century,  siin* 
ilar^  though  less  laborious  tasks,  beings  founded  pro* 
bably  on  the  prior  labours  of  Origen,  were  undeitak* 
en  by  Lucian,  a  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  by  Hesy- 
chius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop.  Their  revisimsj  or,  as 
we  should  say  of  printed  books,  their  etUtions  of  die 
Septuagint,  were  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
the  edition  of  Hesychius  was  generally  adopted  by  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Lucian  was  command- 
ed by  Constantine  the  Great  to  l^e  read  in  all  the 
churches  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople. 

Nor  was  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Original 
neglected  in  those  ages.  Tiberias  in  Galilee  was  then 
the  seat  of  Jewish  learning :  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars,  the  repository  of  the  best 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  two  great  works  of  Jew- 
ish  literature  are  the  Talmud,  and  the  Masora.  The 
commencement  of  the  Talmud  may  be  dated  from 
the  tliird  centur}' :    but,  as  it  chiefly  relates  to  doc* 
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trines,  a  description  of  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  pres- 
ent Lecture*  The  materials  of  Jewish  criticism  arc 
contained  in  the  M^sora,  which  received  its  title  from 
the  mode  of  forming  it,  the  primary  parts  of  it  being 
a  collection  of  literary  noticesi  which  had  been  pre- 
served by  tradition,  not  indeed  from  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses, as  some  of  the  Jews  pretend,  nor  even  from  the 
time  of  Ezra,  as  others  assert,  but  probably  during 
several  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing, or  rather  before  they  were  collected  into  one  gen- 
eral mass.  This  collection  was  formed  at  Tiberias* 
In  what  century  it  was  beguii  is  not  positively  known, 
but  certainly  not  sooner  than  the  fourth,  and  probably 
not  sooner  than  the  fifth  ccnturj.  It  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  common-place  book,  to  which  new 
materials  were  continually  added,  till  at  length  it  be- 
came as  large  as  the  Bible  itself.  The  subjects,  of 
which  It  treated,  were,  the  great  and  small  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  words  with  various  readings, 
the  letters,  the  vowel  points,  and  accents.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Masora,  in  addition  to  die  materials,  which  it 
aflK)rded  for  Hebrew  criticism,  contained  such  lanci« 
ful  and  absurd  remarks,  as  might  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole*  But  wc  must  not  therefore  reject 
the  good  with  the  bad :  for  we  are  indebted  to  those 
learned  Jews,  who  began  and  "continued  the  Masora, 
for  the  accuracy,  with  which  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  have  descended  to  the  present  day ;  an 
obligation,  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  however 
great  in  other  respects  might  have  been  die  prejudices 
of  those,  to  whom  the  obligation  is  due* 
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The  history  of  sacred  cliticism  now  condacts  us 
into  Italy,  and  dUrects  our  attention  to  the  labours^ 
which  Jerom  bestowed  on  the  Latm  vel^on,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

The  dd  Latin  version  was  a  translation  finbm  the 
Greek,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New, 
the  Hebrew  not  being  understood,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, by  the  members  of  the  Latin  Church.  It 
was  probably  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  secomi 
century :  at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian  befero 
the  close  of  that  century.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  alterations,  either  designed  or  ac« 
cidental,  which  had  been  made  by  transcribers  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  were  become  as  numerous,  as  the  altera- 
tions  in  the  Greek  Bible,  before  it  was  corrected  by 
Origen.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strong 
expressions,  which  were  used  on  this  subject  by  Au- 
gustine, as  well  as  by  Jerom,  they  were  even  mom 
numerous.  For  Augustine,  in  one  of  his  episdes  to 
Jerom,  calls  the  Latin  version  **  torn  xuiria  in  dtoerm 
codicibusy  ut  vix  tolerari  possit ;"  and  Jerom  himself 
says,  ^^  cum  apud  Latinos  tot  sint  exemptariuj  quot  cod- 
icesy  et  unusquisque^  pro  arbitrio  suo^  vel  addiderit  vd 
mbtraxcrit  quod  ei  visum  est.^^ 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  these  numerous  vSp 
rieties  arose  from  alterations  in  one  Latin  translation^ 
or  whether  from  the  beginning  there  were  not  several 
Latin  translations.  A  discussion  of  this  question 
would  employ  more  time,  than  the  present  Lecture 
can  admit.    But  the  probable  result  of  such  a  discus* 
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sion  is,  that  before  the  time  of  Jerom  there  was  only 
one  Latin  translation  of  tlic  Old  Testament  but  more 
than  one  of  the  AVii>,  whence  the  variations  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  TesUimcnt,  wci-e  aug- 
mented by  the  additional  cause^  that  different  transla- 
B  tions  were  sometimes  blended  in  the  same  copy.    But 
whatever  causes  might  have  operated  in  producing 
the  evil,  both  Augustine  and  Jerom  were  of  opinion, 
M   that  it  was  such,  as  required  an  immediate  remedy* 
H  And  as  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  for  a  cntieal  re* 
H  rision  of  the  Latin  version  as  Jerom  himself,  he  was 
V  commissioned  to  undertake   the  task  by  Damasus, 
H  who  then  presided  over  the  See  of  Rome. 
H        In  correcting  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
H  lament,  he  every  where  compared  the  translation  with 
y  the  original.      In  the  Old  Testament,  as  die  LaUn 
version  was  there  only  the  translation  of  a  translation, 
he  compared  it  with  that  translation  ;  for  he  was  not 
[tjommissioned  to  make  anew  translation  from   die 
'  Hebrew,  but  to  correct  an  existing  translation,  which 
had  been  made  from  the  Greek.     But  he  determined 
to  select,  for  the  basis  of  his  emendations,  the  most 
accurate  text  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  could  pro- 
cure  ;  and  a  journey  to  Palestine  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  consult'mg  the  Hexapla  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Csesarea*     Though  his  revision  tlierefore 
[of  die  Latin  version,  was  only  in  the  New  Testament 
,  revision  according  to  the  original,  yet  the  emenda- 
tions, which  he  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
founded  on  a  copy  of  the  Septuaghit,  which  Origen 
himself  bad  corrected  from  the  Hebrew. 
10 
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But  whatever  defects,  or  whatever  excelleiieies 
might  have  existed  in  Jerom's  revbion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  only  two  books  (^  it,  the  Psalms  and  the 
book  of  Job,  have  descended  to  the  present  age.  In 
fact,  these  two  books,  with  the  Chronicles,  the  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song,  were  the  on- 
\f  parts  of  it,  which  were  ever  published.  The  man- 
uscripts, which  contained  hb  revbion  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  entrusted  by  him 
to  some  person,  who  either  secreted  or  destroyed 
them.  Of  this  enemy  to  sacred  criticbm,  who,  like 
certain  modem  writers,  appears  to  have  preferred! 
corrupted  to  a  genuine  text,  we  know  nothing  mole 
than  what  Jerom  has  incidently  said  of  him  in  a  letter 
to  Augustine,  Pleraque  prions  laborisfiaude  cujusdam 
amisimus. 

The  loss  sustained  by  thb  treachery  served  only 
to  stimulate  Jerom  to  fresh  exertions.  He  determin- 
ed no  longer  to  revise  an  old  translation  from  the 
Greek,  but  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the  He^ 
brew«  And  thb  translation  from  the  Hebrew  he  fia- 
bhed  in  the  year  405. 

But  nearly  two  hundred  ytars  elapsed  before  this 
translation  received  the  sanction  of  the  church.  The 
contemporaries  of  Jerom  regarded  a  translation  fix>m 
the  Hebrew,  as  a  dangerous  innovation :  for,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  Septuagint  version  was  more 
respected  in  the  Latin  church,  than  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inaL  At  that  time,  the  now-exploded  story  of  seven- 
ty-two interpreters,  all  translating  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, all  translating  independently,  yet  each  of  diem 
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icing  t!^  same  translation,  was  firmly  believed^ 
in  tht  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  church.  And 
this  belief,  united  with  a  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  an 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  gave  to  the  Septuagiut  version 
an  higher  rank,  than  to  the  original  itself.  Hence 
Augustine,  b  other  respects  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Jcrom,  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  old  version,  and  promoted  his  revisal  of  it 
from  the  Greek,  yet,  when  Jerom  undertook  his  trans- 
lation from  die  Hebrew^  inveighed  bitterly  against  it, 
j  as  if  Christiainty  itself  were  affected  by  the  undertake 
j  log.  At  length,  however,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  gave  to  Jerom's  trans- 
ktion  the  sanction  of  Papal  authority.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  old  translation  from  die  Greek  was  gradually 
abandoned  for  Jerom's  translation  from  the  Hebrew, 
except  ui  die  Psalms,  where  the  daily  repetition  of 
them  in  the  church  service,  and  their  being  adapted 
to  church  music,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  altera* 
Uons. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  die  New  Testament  the  Latin 
Vulgate  is  the  old  translation,  corrected  by  Jerom,  as 
already  related.  With  respect  to  the  Apocrypha,  as 
contained  in  the  Vulgate,  those  books  are  piutly  in 
the  old  translation,  and  parUy  in  a  translation  made  by 
Jerom  himself.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  mod- 
em manuscripts,  or  printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
contain  either  Jerom 's  translations,  or  Jerom's  correc- 
tions in  the  same  state,  in  wliich  he  delivered  them* 
^  Latin  manuscripts  were  no  less  exposed  to  alteration 
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in  the  middle  ages,  than  they  were  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity.  Even  the  two  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  were  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1592, 
both  of  them  under  Papal  authorit}',  and  both  of  them 
pronounced  authentic,  differ  materially  from  each 
other^  in  sense,  as  well  as  in  words.  But  the  modem 
state  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  a  subject,  which  is  foreign 
to  the  present  Lecture ;  though  the  fact,  which  has 
been  just  stated,  may  teach  us  this  useful  lesson,  that 
nothing  but  sacred  criticism  can  preserve  the  Bible  in 
its  pristine  purity. 

We  must  now  again  direct  our  attention  to  die 
East,  and  proceed  from  the  Latin  to  the  Syrian  church. 
For  this  church,  at  an  early  age  of  Christianity,  a 
translation  had  been  made,  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek.  And  this  translation,  which  is  called  the  OU 
Syriac  version,  soon  became,  and  still  remains,  the 
established  version  of  the  Syrian  church. 

But  there  was  another  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  likewise  descended  to  the  pres* 
ent  age :  and  it  is  this  Syriac  version  which  properly 
belongs  to  an  history  of  criticism,  because  it  was  af* 
terwards  collated  with  Greek  manuscripts.  It  is  cal« 
led  the  Philoxenian  version,  from  Philoxenus,  bislx^ 
of  Hierapolis,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  made  by 
Polycarp,  his  rural  bishop.  It  was  undertaken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  from  motives  at  pres- 
ent unknown,  though  not  improbably  from  a  desire  of 
having  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
should  approach  to  the  original  even  more  closelVf 
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than  the  old  or  common  version.  For  the  Philoxe- 
nian  version  adheres  to  it,  even  with  servility.  And 
this  quality,  instead  of  forming  an  objection  to  it,  con- 
stitutes its  chief  value.  In  the  translation  of  works, 
which  are  designed  for  amusement,  something  more 
must  be  attempted,  than  mere  fidelity.  But  in  works 
intended  for  divine  instruction,  a  translation  cannot  be 
too  close.  And,  whenever  ancient  versions  are  appli- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  criticism,  even  a  servile  adher- 
ence to  their  ori^al  augments  the  value  of  them* 
An  ancient  version,  except  in  places  where  that  ver- 
sion has  been  altered,  is  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  manuscript,  from  which  that 
version  was  taken ;  consequently,  the  more  closely 
such  manuscript  is  represented,  the  more  accurately 
shall  we  know  its  readings,  and  hence  the  more  pre- 
cisely shall  we  be  enabled  to  judge,  when  the  authen- 
ticity of  readings  is  disputed. 

To  render  this  close  translation  still  more  conform- 
able with  the  original,  it  was  collated  with  Greek  man- 
uscripts in  Egypt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  person  who  undertook  this  coUatioii 
was  Thomas,  bishop  of  Germanicia ;  and  he  not  only 
corrected  the  Syriac  text  from  those  manuscripts, 
where  he  thought  that  correction  was  necessary,  but 
at  other  times  lie  noted  their  various  readings  in  the 
margin.  As  these  various  readings  were  taken  from 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  were 
probably  much  older,  than  the  oldest  now  extant,  they 
are  of  course  important  to  sacred  criticism.  A  copy 
of  this  reyi^on  or  edition  of  the  Pbiloxenian  version. 
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with  the  Greek  readings  in  the  margin,  is  now  in  the 
Bodleinn  Library ;  and  it  has  been  printed  by  Dr* 
White*  the  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford,  with  shorty 
but  veiy  useful  notes. 

The  collation  of  the  Philoxenian  version  is  the  last 
effort  in  sacred  criticism,  which  was  attempted  in 
Egypt :  nor  does  any  part  of  Asia,  since  that  period, 
present  us  with  a  similar  undertaking.  In  six  years 
from  the  date  of  this  collation,  commenced  the  Era, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  devastation,  of  the  Arabs* 
The  Jewish  school  at  Tiberias,  with  another,  which 
had  been  established  at  Babylon,  continued,  it  is  true, 
to  preserve  a  precarious  existence.  It  is  true  also, 
that  learning  revived  under  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad ; 
but  it  was  not  the  learning  of  the  Bible,  The  Chris* 
tians  of  the  East  remained  in  subjection  and  ignorance ; 
and  even  the  Jews  were  compelled  at  last,  to  abandon 
the  schools,  to  which  they  were  so  long  attached. 

If  w^  turn  our  attention  from  the  East  to  the  Greek 
empire  at  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  equally  devoid  of 
materials  for  our  present  inquiry.  Indeed  die  cridcism 
of  the  Bible  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  root 
in  Greece  :  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  empire, 
as  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  engaged  with  the  controverted  points  of  dog- 
matic Theologj\ 

If  we  go  onward  to  tlie  West  of  Europe,  the  pros- 
pect is  still  gloomy  :  for  after  the  death  of  Jerom,  we 
find  no  one  among  the  Latin  fathers,  who  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  critic.  Some  dawnings  of  this 
science  occasionally  indeed  broke  through  the  general 
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darkness ;  and  the  corruptions,  which'then  were  creep- 
ing inio  the  Latin  Vulgate,  from  the  removal  especial- 
ly of  marginal  glosses  into  the  text,  were  noticed  by 
somtr  men  of  superior  sagacity,  who  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  Alcuin, 
secretary  to  Charlemagne,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  age,  undertook  to  revise  the  Vulgate,  from  the 
Hebrew  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  Greek 
in  the  New.  Another  revision  of  the  Vulgate  was 
undertaken  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Lanfirane,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  about  fifty 
years  afterwards  a  third  revision  was  attempted  in  Ita- 
ly by  Cardinal  Nicolaus,  who  made  the  same  com- 
plaint of  the  Vulgate,  which  Jerom  had  made  of  the 
old  version,  **  quot  codices  tot  examplarta*^^  At  length 
these  complaints  became  so  general  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  Correctoria  Biblica,  in  which  the  false  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  were  corrected  by  a  comparison,  pardy 
with  the  originals,  and  partly  with  more  ancient  man- 
uscripts. But  our  countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  who 
acknowledges  the  evil,  and  describes  some  of  its  caus- 
es, appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  many  of 
thc^e  corrections. 

While  the  criticism  of  the  middle  ages,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate,  the  south  of  Spain  produced  a  race  of  critics  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  who  might  contend  ndth  those  of 
any  age  or  nation*  When  the  learned  Jews  of  Tibc- 
rias  and  Babylon  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Europe,  they  chiefly  settled  in  that  part  of  Spain, 
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which  was  inhabited  by  the  Moors,  who  spake  the 
language  then  become  vernacular  in  the  countries, 
from  which  the  Jews  were  driven.  Hence  the  south 
of  Spain  became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  centre 
of  Hebrew  learning.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
names  of  Abn  Ezra,  Moses  Maimonides,  and  David 
Kimchi,  who  were  all  bom  in  Spain  in  the  tweUtik 
century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Hebrew  leapi^ 
ing,  which  afterwards  extended  to  Germany,  and  was 
thence  propagated  by  the  invention  of  printing 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  the  father  of  Hebrew  learning 
among  Christians,  was  born  at  Pfortsheim  in  Suabia 
in  1454.  Being  a  man  of  rank,  as  well  as  of  learmi^, 
he  operated  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  example : 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  becam^  die 
fashion  in  Germany  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew.  For  this  study  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  one 
of  the  earliest  printed  books,  the  first  edition  having 
been  printed  in  1488,  and  parts  of  it,  as  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  still  earlier.  The  Catholic  clergy 
at  Cologne  opposed  indeed,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  cultivation  of  tlie  Hebrew  language,  whidi 
they  considered  as  replete  with  danger,  not  only  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  but  to  the  church,  of  which  tliey  were 
members.  Nor  were  their  fears  ungrounded.  The 
revival  of  Grecian  literature  about  the  same  period,  of 
which  Capnio  was  likewise  one  of  the  chief  promot- 
ers, increased  the  dangers  of  the  church  of  Rome: 
and  Luther  began  his  reformation  before  Capnio  died. 
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The  preceding  review  of  the  progress,  which  was 
made  by  sacred  criticism,  during  the  early  and  the 
middle  ages,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  student  in  Di- 
vuii^  with  general  notions  on  this  subject,  and  to  fiir^ 
nbh  him  with  a  clue  to  future  inquiries.  More  thaii 
diis  it  is  hardly  possible  to  perform  in  a  public  lecture, 
in  wluch  a  limit  must  be  assigned  to  minuteness  cS 
investigation,  or  the  attenti<Hi  of  the  audience  would 
soon  be  exhausted.  In  fact,  minuteness  of  investiga« 
tion  must  be  reserved  for  the  closet ;  and  all  that  now 
remains  for  the  lecturer  to  perform,  in  respect  to  the 
critical  labours  of  the  early  and  the  middle  ages,  is  to 
mention  the  works,  from  which  a  more  ample  knowl* 
edge  of  those  critical  labours  may  be  derived. 

Of  the  labours  of  Origen  in  amending  the  text  of 
the  Septuagint,  Mont&ucon,  the  editor  of  the  Hexapkh^ 
rum  Origems  fua  sidpersunt^  has  given  a  full  account 
in  the  pre&ce,  entitted,  PraUminaria  in  Hexapla  Oru 
genis^  whkh  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  according 
to  the  subjects,  of  which  it  treats.  Another  work, 
which  ought  to  be  consulted,  though  it  was  published 
before  Mont&ucon'secUtion,is  that  of  Humphrey  Hody, 
wbo  was  Greek  Professor  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  This  work  is  entitled,  De  Biblio* 
rum  Textibus  originaUbuSy  versiombus  Greets  et  Latu 
nd  Vulgata^  libri  quatuar^  and  was  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1705.  Among  the  writers  on  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, no  one  has  displayed  either  more  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  more  critical  sagaciQr,  than  Hody. 
The  fourth  and  last  part  of  this  w(M*k,  is  that  vrtiich 
relies  to  the  Hexapla. 
11 
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Of  the  similar  labours  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius^ 
in  amending  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  tliere  is  no 
writer  either  ancient  or  modem,  from  whom  any  par- 
ticular account  can  be  derived.  Their  editions  are 
no  longer  in  existence :  nor  have  even  fragments  re- 
mained of  them.  Readings,  derived  from  those  edi* 
tions,  are  undoubtedly  contained  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint :  but  we  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  other  readings.  We  only  know,  that 
those  editions  did  exist,  and  were  in  high  repute  :  and 
for  this  information,  little  as  it  is,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Jerom,  who  has  occasionally  mentioned 
them,  especially  in  his  Preface  to  the  Chronicles,  and 
in  his  Preface  to  the  four  Gospels. 

Of  the  industry  bestowed  by  the  learned  Jews  of 
Tiberias  on  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  die 
most  complete  information  is  afforded  by  John  Bux- 
torf,  who  was  born  in  Westphalia  about  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Capnio,  and  after  having  studied  at 
several  German  universities,  was  at  last  Professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  at  Bale  or  Basel  in  Switzer- 
land. To  his  work  on  this  subject  he  gave  the  title 
of  Tiberias :  it  was  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1620,  and 
reprinted  in  1665  with  additions  by  his  soh,  John 
James  Buxtorf.  No  Christian  has  ever  possessed  so 
great  a  share  of  Jewish  literature,  as  John  Buxtorf: 
his  Tiberias  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  under* 
standing  of  the  Masora,  and  indeed  all  the  other 
writers  on  this  subject  have  derived  their  materials 
from  Buxtorf,  among  whom  we  may  particulaiiy 
mention  Bishop  Brian  Walton,  who  has  given  an 
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account  of  the  Masora  in  the  dghth  chapter  of  the 
Prolegomena  prefixed  to.  the  London  Polyglot 

Of  the  industry  employed  by  Jerom  on  the  Latin 
version,  the  first  source  of  intelligence  isJerom's  own 
works,  of  which  the  Benedictine  edition  by  Martianay 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  five  volumes  folio  between  the 
years  1696  and  1706 :  but  the  last,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  best  arranged  edition,  was  published  by  Val. 
larsi  at  Verona,  between  1734  and  1742  in  eleven  vol- 
umes folio.  The  information,  which  relates  to  our 
present  subject,  must  be  chiefly  sought  in  the  first 
volume  of  Martianay's  edition,  and  v\  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  Vallarsi's :  for  these  are  the  volumes,  which 
contain  the  Bibliotheca  divina  Hieronymi,  with  the 
dissertations  of  the  editors  on  Jerom's  translation  and 
correction  of  the  Scriptures.  But  to  form  a  due  es- 
timate of  the  excellencies  or  the  defects  in  those  trans* 
lations  and  corrections,  it  is  further  necessary  to  con* 
suit  the  Prolegomena  of  Walton,  Mill,  and  Wetstein, 
with  Simon's  Critical  Hbtory,  and  the  Introduction 
of  Michaelis. 

On  the  criticism  of  the  New  Sjrriac  or  Philoxenian 
version,  which  was  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  by  Thomas,  bishop  of  Germaniciat 
the  first,  though  very  imperfect,  account  was  given  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  by 
Assemani,  who  derived  his  intelligence  fix>m  Syrian 
writers.  More  particular  infcn-mation  may  be  derived 
from  a  treatise  entitled  Dissertatio  de  Syriacarum  twvi 
Jcsderis  versiofium  indole  atque  usuj  published  in  1761» 
by  Du  Glocester  Ridley,  who  possessed  the  manu« 
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scripts  of  the  Philoxenian  versicxi,  which  are  now  at 
Oxford,  and  from  which  Dr.  White  printed  his  edi^ 
tion.  But  I  know  of  no  work,  in  which  the  subject 
is  so  fully  discussed  as  in  the  Introduction  of  Micha* 
dis. 

For  the  efforts,  which  were  made  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries  to  correct  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the 
above-mentioned  work  of  Hody  must  be  again  con- 
sulted. And  for  the  merit  of  those  learned  Jews,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  must  be  consulted  fFolfii  JBibEatheca  &• 
braaj  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  between  1715 
and  1733  in  four  quarto  volumes. 

The  description,  which  has  been  given  in  tiu 
ticcture,  has  been  given,  as  the  subjects  occurredy 
without  regard  to  any  other,  than  chronological  order. 
But  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  period, 
the  labours  of  the  learned  are  so  connected  in  the  sub- 
jects of  thdr  inquiry,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  that 
connexion  in  view:  and  that  connexion  would  be 
lost,  if  the  subjects  were  intermixed.  Though  chro- 
nological order  therefore  will  still  be  preserved  in  each 
ungle  description,  the  isubjects  themselves  must  be 
described  separately^ 

The  subject  of  the  next  Ijccture  will  be  the  Crid« 
cism  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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The  Criticism  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  first  importance  to  every  Christian : 
and  though  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  which  it 
was  written,  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that  criti- 
cbm,  yet  even  without  such  knowledge  some  nodon 
may  be  formed  of  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  to  place 
the  documents  of  Christianity  on  a  firm  foundation. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  must  be  manifi^t  to 
every  one,  who  considers,  that  the  cridcism  of  the 
Greek  Testament  contains  the  elements  of  that  analy- 
«s,  by  which  we  gradually  discover  the  truth  of  our 
rdi^on. 

To  determine  die  mode  of  analysis,  which  is  ne* 
^ceasary  for  this  purpose,  of  analysis,  which  shall  bring 
with  it  convicdon,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, of  sound  understanding,  and  of  serious  dispo- 
sition, who  in  his  religious  opinions,  for  want  of  proper 
instruction  on  that  subject,  has  renudned  unsetded, 
but  would  wSlingly  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
provided  certain  proportions,  necessary  to  establish 
that  truth,  were  clearly  expldned  to  him.  A  man  of 
this  de3cripticm,  if  a  person  endeavoured  to  convince 
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scripts  of  die  IHiiloxenian  veruon,  which  are  now  at 
Oxford,  and  from  which  Dr.  White  printed  his  edi* 
tion.  But  I  know  of  no  work,  in  which  the  subject 
is  so  fully  discussed  as  in  the  Introduction  of  Micha* 
dis* 

For  the  efforts,  which  were  made  in  the  ninth  BnA 
following  centuries  to  correct  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the 
above*menUoned  work  of  Hody  must  be  again  con- 
sulted. And  for  the  merit  of  those  learned  Jews,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  twdfth  and  thirteendi 
centuries,  must  be  consulted  fFblfii  BibGotheca  He^ 
braa^  which  wns  published  at  Hamburg  between  1715 
and  1733  in  four  quarto  volumes. 

The  description,  which  has  been  given  in  this 
fjecture,  has  been  given,  as  the  subjects  occurred, 
without  regard  to  any  other,  than  chronolo^cal  order. 
3at  ftxxa  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  period^ 
the  labours  of  the  learned  are  so  connected  in  the  sub* 
jects  of  d)eir  inquiry,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  thitf 
connexion  in  view:  and  that  connexion  would  be 
lost,  if  the  subjects  were  intermixed.  Though  chro- 
nological order  therefore  will  still  be  preserved  in  each 
sin^e  description,  the  subjects  themselves  must  be 
liescribed  separately^ 

The  subject  of  the  next  Liccture  wiU  be  the  Criti« 
cism  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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Thb  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  first  importance  to  eveiy  Christian : 
and  though  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  which  it 
was  written,  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that  criti- 
dsm,  yet  even  without  such  knowledge  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  to  place 
the  documents  of  Christianity  on  a  firm  foundation. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  must  be  manifest  to 
erery  one,  who  considers,  that  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament  contains  the  elements  of  that  analy- 
riSy  by  idiich  we  gradually  discover  the  truth  of  our 


To  determine  the  mode  of  analysis,  which  is  ne* 
for  this  purpose,  of  analysis,  which  shall  bring 
widi  it  conviction,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
catioD,  of  sound  understanding,  and  of  serious  dispo- 
ntioD,  who  in  his  reli^ous  opinions,  for  want  of  proper 
instruction  on  that  subject,  has  renudned  unsetded, 
but  would  m^lingly  assent  to  the  truth  of  ChristianiQr, 
provided  certain  propositions,  necessary  to  establish 
that  trudi,  were  clearly  expkdned  to  him.  A  man  of 
tfu  description,  if  a  person  endeavoured  to  convince 
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hhn  from  the  New  Testament,  would  argue  in  the  fol. 
lowing  manner.  "  The  book,  which  you  laj  before  me, 
professes  indeed  to  contain  a  faithful  account  of  what 
was  done  and  taught,  both  by  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  others,  who  assisted  in  the  propagation 
of  it.  But  you  cannot  expect,  that  I  should  allow  its 
pretensions  to  be  valid,  till  you  have  assigned  sufficient 
reasons  that  they  are  so ;  and  these  reasons  involve 
several  propositions,  which  must  be  distincdy  stated, 
and  distinctly  proved.  That  our  attention  may  not 
be  distracted  by  discussing  different  subjects  at  the 
same  time,  let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Episdes,  which  you  ascribe  to  St.  Paul, 
who,  as  you  assure  me,  not  only  became  a  zealous 
promoter,  from  a  zealous  enemy  of  Christianity,  but 
was  vested  even  with  divine  authority  for  that  purpose. 
On  this  divine  authority  you  found  a  set  of  doctrmes, 
which  you  require  me  to  receive  through  the  medium 
of  yoiu-  interpretation,  and  declare  at  the  saiiie  time, 
that  if  I  do  not  receive  them,  the  consequences  will 
be  the  most  dreadful,  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  (the  supposed  person 
might  contmue  to  say)  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  assent 
to  truths  of  such  importance ;  but  I  must  previously 
know  Uiat  they  are  truths,  or  I  have  no  foundation  for 
my  assent.  For  the  present  I  will  wave  the  question, 
whether  your  interpretations  be  right  or  wrong; 
though  I  am  well  assured,  that  something  more  is  re- 
quisite to  a  right  understanding  of  those  Episdes,  than 
is  possessed  by  many,  who  venture  to  explain  them. 
But  whatever  be  their  meaning,  you  must  first  con- 
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TUicenie,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  them,  or  you 
kave  them  devoid  of  all  religious  obligation.  And  I 
expect,  that  your  proof  be  conducted,  not  with  lofty 
declamation,  or  deep  denunciation  against  unbelief; 
but  by  sober  sense,  and  plain  reason.  For  though  I 
am  ready  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  St.  Pauly  as 
soon  as  you  have  proved,  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent 
fixmi  God ;  though  I  am  ready  to  have  unbounded 
fidth  in  cEx)m€  doctrines,  as  soon  as  I  know,  that  they 
4are  divine  ;  yet  I  cannot  transfer  this  unbounded  faith 
to  any  modem  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  however  great 
his  pretensions,  whether  from  learning,  or  from  sanc- 
tity. When  you  therefore  assure  me,  that  St.  Paul 
had  a  divine  commission,  and  that  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
ties  in  question,  I  expect  these  assertions,  on  your 
part,  to  be  supported  by  argument :  for  your  author- 
ity goes  as  far  as  your  arguments  go,  and  no  further." 
If  the  theologian,  to  whom  this  supposed  person 
addressed  himself,  were  a  man  accustomed  to  biblical 
investigation,  and  had  sought  a  bans  for  his  faith,  such 
dicdo^an  would  reply,  "  I  will  undertake  to  produce 
argumients,  which  shall  convince  any  reasonable  man, 
tiiat  Paul,  the  aposde  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  really  the 
author  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him  :  and  when  this 
point  has  been  established,  we  have  then  a  foundation, 
OQ  which  our  superstructure  may  rest  without  dan- 
ger." But  before  you  undertake  this  task,  the  ob- 
ject(M-  may  still  reply,  there  are  certain  preliminaries, 
wluch  must  be  settled  between  us,  or  we  shall  never 
cswne  to  any  definite  conclusion.  You  must  not  take 
the  English  translation,  as  the  work,  which  is  to  be 
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I»t>ved  authentic ;  for  the  term  authentic  translation  b 
a  term  without  meaning*  You  may  say  a  correct 
translation,  ot  a  faiJthfid  translation ;  but  the  term  au* 
AenHc  applies  only  to  ^^  ortgwal^  it  applies  only  to 
Ae  Greek  Epistles,  as  written,  or  alleged  to  be  writ- 
ten, \yj  St,  Paul  lumself.  Now  that  the  Greek  man* 
uscripts  of  those  Epistles  very  frequently  di&r,  as 
well  firom  each  other,  as  from  the  printed  editions,  is 
a  i^t,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  deny,  and  absiud 
to  overlook.  fFhich  therefore  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, will  you  take  into  your  hand,  when  you  as- 
serti  ^^  these  are  the  Episdes,  which  proceeded  fix>m 
the  pen  of  St.  Paul.''  This  is  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
temune ;  and  yet  it  must  be  determined,  if  the  ques- 
t]<m  of  authenticiQr  be  examined  with  that  precision, 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  Thb 
supposed  conversation  will  render  our  present  subject 
£uniliarto  every  hearer:  it  will  shew  him,  where, 
and  what  is  the  kqr-stone  of  the  arch,  which  supports 
the  &bric  of  Chrisdanity. 

The  first  operation,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  must  be  performed  by  a 
theologian,  who  intends  to  build  his  faith  on  a  firm 
foundation,  b  to  ascertain  what  copy  of  the  Epistles 
ascribed  to  St.  Faul^  what  copy  of  an  Episde  ascribed 
to  any  other  Apostle,  what  copy  of  a  Gospel  ascribed 
to  this  or  that  Evangelist,  has  the  strongest  claim  to 
be  received  bjr  us,  as  a  true  copy  of  the  author's  own 
manuscript ;  whoever  the  author,  or  authors,  may  re- 
ally have  been,  which  must  be  left  to  Juture  inquiry, 
or  we  shall  again  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  prov- 
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Mtm  Ae  invesug:ation  of  this  previous  queation 
mu  work  of  immense  labour.      The  Greek  manu-^^ 
scripts  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles  (or,  as  we  should  rather 
my  m  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  of  the  Epistles 

I  asciibed  to  Su  Paul,)  amount,  as  far  as  we  know  j 
tfacnit  to  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty :  and  the  I 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  with  which  we  are 
acquiunted,  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  among  all  these  manuscripts  there  is  none, 
which  ts  so  iur  entided  to  precedence,  as  to  be  receiv- 
ed for  the  true  copyt  of  which  we  are  in  search*  la 
bet  die  tnith  lies  scattered  among  them  all :  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  truth,  we  must  gather  from  them 
all.  Nor  is  an  examination  of  these  manuscripts,  nu- 
merous as  tliey  are,  alone  sufficient  for  the  object, 

i  which  we  have  in  view.  The  quotations  from  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  must  likewise  be  examined,  that  we 
may  know  what  t/iey  found  in  their  Greek  manu- 
scripts*    The  ancient  versions  must  also  be  consult- 

I  ed,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  writers  of  those  versions 
found  m  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament.  When 
all  these  collections  from  manuscripts,  fathers,  and 
tirrsions,  have  been  farmed,  and  reduced  into  proper 
order,  we  have  then  to  determine  in  every  single  in- 
stance, which  among  the  various  readings  is  probably 
the  genuine  reading.  And  that  we  may  know  haw  to 
determine,  we  must  establish  laws  of  criticism,  calcu- 
laicd  to  counteract  the  causes^  which  produced  the 
variations,  and,  by  these  means,  to  restore  the  tme 
copy,  of  which  we  are  in  search* 
12 
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Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  labours,  ibr 
which,  when  taken  collectively,  no  single  life  is  suffi- 
cient, would  be  recommended  even  by  a  zealot  in  his 
profession,  as  forming  a  regular  part  of  theological 
study.  Those  labours  are  unnecessary  fop  us ;  they 
have  been  already  undertaken,  and  executed  with 
success.  But  if  the  industry  of  our  predecessors  has- 
removed  the  burden  from  our  shoulders,  we  must  not 
therefore  become  indifferent  spectators,  unconcerned 
whether  the  burden  be  well  or  ill  supported.  We 
must  at  least  inform  ourselves  of  tlie  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  those  labours ;  or  we  shall  never  know,  wheth* 
er  the  object  has  been  obtained,  for  which  they  were 
undertaken.  We  must  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  causes,  which  produced  the  variations  in 
question,  or  we  shall  never  know,  whether  tlie  laws  of 
criticism,  which  profess  to  remedy  that  evil,  are 
founded  in  truth  or  falsehood. 

We  must  inquire  therefore,  first,  into  the  causes 
of  the  evil,  and  then  into  tlie  remedies,  wliich  have 
been  applied  to  it;  remedies,  which  we  shall  find 
hereafter  to  have  been  applied  with  great  success. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  dur- 
ing  tlie  fourteen  hundred  years,  which  elapsed  from 
the  apostolic  age  to  the  invention  of  printing,  were 
exposed,  like  all  odicr  manuscripts,  to  mistakes  in 
transcribing:  and  as  every  copy  had  unavoidably 
J  some  errors,  those  errors  multiplied  with  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  copies.  Letters,  syllables,  words,  were 
added,  omitted,  or  transposed,  from  mere  carelessness 
in  writing,  whether  the  writer  transcribed  from  a 
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manuscript  before  him,  or  wrote,  as  was  frequently 
tbe  case,  from  tiie  dictation  of  another.  In  the  latter 
case,  his  car  might  be  deceived  by  a  similarity  in  the 
Mfund  of  different  words ;  in  the  former  case,  his  ey^s 
might  be  deceived  by  a  similarity  in  their  Jbrnij  by 
different  words  having  the  same  final  syllable,  or  by 
difibrent  sentences  having  the  same  final  word.  At 
odier  times,  a  transcriber  misunderstood  the  manu- 
script, from  which  he  copied,  either  falsely  interpret- 
ing itsr  abbreviations,  or  falsely  dividing  the  words, 
where  they  were  written  (as  in  the  most  ancient  man- 
uscripts) wiUiout  intervals.  Or  the  fault  might  be 
pardy  attributable  to  the  manuscript  itself,  in  cases, 
where  its  letters  were  wholly  or  partly  effaced  or  fad- 
ed. 

But  die  greatest  variations  arose  from  alterations 
made  by  design.  The  transcribers  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament were  not  bound,  like  the  transcribers  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  by  rules  prescribed  to  them  in  a  Ma- 
sora,  or  criucal  law  book.  Hence  they  often  took  the 
liberty  of  improvmgy  as  they  supposed,  on  that  manu- 
script, of  which  it  was  their  business  to  have  given 
only  a  copy ;  a  liberty  similar  to  that,  which  is  now 
taken  in  a  printing-office,  where  a  compositor  often 
improves  on  the  manuscript  of  an  author.  Hence,  a 
native  of  Greece,  accustomed  to  hear  his  own  Ian- 
guage  without  an  admixture  of  Oriental  idioms,  and 
regarding  therefore  a  Hebraism  or  a  Syraism,  in  the 
light  of  a  solecism,  would  accordingly  correct  it,  not 
considering  or  not  knowing,  that  these  Hebraisms  and 
Syrsusms  are  the  very  idioms,  wliich  we  sliould  ex- 
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pect  fix)in  Greek  writers,  who  were  bom  or  educated 
in  Judea,  idioms  therefore  which  form  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  authenticity  of  their,  writings.     At  other  * 
times,  these  same  improvers,  when  they  remarked 
that  one  Evangelist  recorded  the  same  thing  more  ful- 
ly than  another,  (a  circumstance  again  of  great  impw* 
tance,  as  it  shews  there  was  no  combination  among 
the  Evangelists,)  regarded  this  want  of  perfect  coinci- 
dence as  an  imperfection,  which  they  deemed  it  ne* 
cessary  to  remove,  by  supplying  the  shorter  account 
fh)m  the  longer.    Nor  cQd  they  spare  even  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament,  whether  those  quota- 
tions were  transcripts  from  the  Septuagint,  or  transla- 
tions from  the  Hebrew  by  tlie  author  himself.      If 
they  only  differed  from  the  transcriber's  Septuagint, 
he  concluded,  that  they  were  wrong,  and  required 
amendment. 

But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  designed  altera- 
tions was  the  removal  of  marginal  annotations  into  the 
text.  Indeed  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  die  al- 
terations from  parallel  passages,  whenever  those  par- 
allel passages  had  been  written  in  the  margin.  Oth- 
er marginal  notes  consisted  of  explanations,  or  ap- 
plications of  the  adjacent  text :  and,  when  a  manu- 
script, with  such  notes,  fell  hito  the  liands  of  a  trans- 
criber, he  cither  supposed,  that  they  were  parts  of 
the  text,  accidentally  omitted,  and  supplied  in  the 
mai^n,  or  considered  them  as  useful  additions, 
which  there  would  be  no  harm  in  adopting.  In  ei- 
ther case  he  took  them  into  the  text  of  that  manu- 
script, which  he  himself  was  writing. 
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The  latter  case  may  indeed  be  referred  to  tliat 
class  of  various  readings,  which  derive  their  origin 
fix>m  wilful  corruption,  being  introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  support  to  some  particular  doc« 
trine.  That  such  things  have  been  done,  and  done 
by  all  parties,  is  not  to  be  denied :  for  we  have  ex* 
amples  cm  record.  But  as  we  have  received  our 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ancient  herctics,  but  from  the  orthodox 
members  of  the  Greek  church,  we  have  less  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  they  have  suffered,  in  points  of 
doctrine,  from  heretical  influence. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  review  of  the  causes, 
which  operated,  till  the  invention  of  printing,  in  pro- 
ducing the  variations  of  the  Greek  Text,  I  have 
now  to  undertake  the  more  agreeable  office  of  re- 
cording the  attempts,  which  have  been  made  in  la- 
ter ages,  to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, or  history  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  that  is,  a  description  of  all  those  edi- 
tions, which  were  printed  either  wholly  from  Greek 
manuscripts,  or  with  emendations  from  Greek  man- 
uscripts, or  with  a  critical  apparatus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emendation.  In  this  description,  an  account 
of  the  materials  employed  by  each  editor,  and  of 
the  use  which  he  made  of  them,  must  form  an  es- 
sential part:  for  hence  only  can  we  determine  the 
value  of  his  edition.  We  must  observe  also  the  in- 
fluence of  preceding  on  subsequent  editions,  and 
trace  the  progress  of  jhe  Greek  text  throughout  its 
several  stages. 
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Tfie  description  must  be  divided  into  two  pe-. 
riods.  The  one  commences  with  the  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  ends  with  the  Elzevir  edi- 
tion of  1624 :  the  other  includes  the  critical  editions, 
which  have  appeared  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  first  period  is  limited  by  the  Elzevir  edition  oi 
1624)  because  this  edition  forms  an  epocha  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Greek  text.  After  having  fluctuated,  dur- 
ing more  than  a  century  in  the  preceding  editions,  the 
Greek  text  acquired  in  this  edition  a  consistency, 
which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  In  this  edi- 
tion was  established  the  Greek  text,  which  is  now  in 
daily  use,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Textus 
receptus.  The  description  therefore  of  the  first  peri- 
od will  record  the  gradual  formation  of  this  text,  and 
will  furnish  an  estimate  of  its  excellences  or  defects. 
Nor  will  the  description  of  the  second  period  be  less 
important ;  for  it  will  contain  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  critical  apparatus,  which  now  enables  us  to  form 
a  more  accurate  text,  than  it  was  possible  to  form  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Thfs  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  is  one  by  Aldus  Manutius,  who  printed 
the  six  first  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  at  Venice 
in  1504;  and  in  1512  the  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  printed  at  Tiibingen  in  Suabia.  But  these  im- 
pressions, though  it  is  proper  to  mention  them,  as  the 
first  of  their  kind,  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  litera- 
ry curiosities*  They  had  no  influence  on  subsequent 
editions,  and  therefore  are  of  no  importance  in  a  criti- 
cal history  of  the  Greek  text,   ^     , 
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The  first  printed  edition  of  the  ivhole  Greek  Tes-  ' 
tament  is  that,  which  is  contained  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot,  so  called  from  Compkitum,  now  Alca- 
h,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  printed.     The  volume  con- 
taining the  Greek  Testament,  which  is  accompanied 
with  tlie  Latm  Vulgate  in  a  parallel  column,  is  dated 
the  10th  of  January  1514.     The  whole  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbish- 
op of  Toledo,  who  employed  for  that  puq^ose  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  of 
that  age,  and  who  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense, 
in  procuring  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  used  for  this 
woi'ky  are  not  particularly  described  by  the  editors, 
but  are  all  included  under  one  general  character, 

namely,  "  exemplaria vetustissima  simul  et  emen- 

datissinuu^^  But  as  the  term  **  ancient"  is  only  a  rel- 
ative expression ;  as  the  accuracy  of  a  manuscript,  in 
its  critical  sense,  depends  not  on  the  precision  of  its 
orthographical  execution,  but  on  the  genuineness  of 
its  readings ;  and  as  all  editors  are  disposed  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  their  materials,  the  assertion  of  -the 
Complutensian  editors,  in  rcs[)ect  to  theii?  manu- 
scripts, requires  the  confirmation  of  internal  evidence. 
But  the^manuscripts  themselves,  which  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  university  library  at  Alcula,  are  no  longer 
in  existence.  And  if  manuscripts  were  sent  to  them 
by  Pope  Leo  die  Tenth,  as  the  editors  assert,  from 
the  Vatican  Librar}',  no  one  knows,  at  present,  what 
they  are,  or  even  where  Uicy  must  be  sought. 

The  only  means  therefore  of  ascertaining  the  quaU 
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ity  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  from 
which  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  was 
printed,  are  those,  which  are  afforded  by  the  evidence 
of  ^  Complutensian  text  itself.    And  this  internal 

V  evidence  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the  e^- 
tors  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  their  manuscripts. 
For  wherever  modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manu- 
scripts written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fif- 
teenth centuries,  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the  early 
Greek  Others,  in  such  characteristic  readings  the 
Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost  inv^ably 
agrees  with  tiie  modem,  in  opposition  tq  the  ancient 
manuscripts.      There  cannot  be  a  doubt  therefore, 

j  that  the  Complutensian  text  was  formed  from  mod- 
em manuscripts  alone. 

The  only  cause  of  hesitation  on  this  subject  was 
removed  about  twenty  years  ago.  As  the  editors  had 
boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts,  sent  to  them  from 
the  Vatican  Library,  it  was  formerly  thought  not  im- 
probable, that  the  very  ancient  manuscript  marked  in 
the  Vatican  Library  1209,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  The  Vatican  Manuscript,  was  one  of  the 
number.  And  as  only  imperfect  extracts  from  this 
manuscript  had  been  printed  till  very  lately,  we  had 
not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  question.  But  in 
1788  Professor  Birch  of  Copenhagen  published,  in 
his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  complete  extracts  from 
this  manuscript.  Now  since  the  Complutensian  is 
the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  since 
the  text  of  this  edition  has  had  great  influence  on  sub- 
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sequent  editionsy  and  it  b  therefore  important  to  de- 
termine the  value  cf  its  readings,  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  collate  the  Complutensian  edition  with  those 
extracts  firom  the  Vatican  manuscript ;  but  have  nev- 
er found  in  it  a  reading  peculiar  to  that  manuscript. 
That  manuscript  therefore  could  not  have  been  used 
fiir  the  Complutensian  edition :  for,  if  it  had,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  manuscript  must  have  been  some- 
times apparent.  And  even  were  this  conclusion  erro- 
neouSy  the  result  would  be  still  the  same :  for,  if  it 
were  troe,  that  the  Complutensian  editors  had  the  use 
of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  yet,  if  they  never  followed 
hf  except  where  it  harmonized  with  modem  manu- 
scripts, the  effect  is  tlie  same,  as  if  they  had  never 
used  it  A  alL  Whatever  zeal  then  may  have  been 
disfilayedy  both  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  by  the  ''"^ 
'  learned  men  who  assisted  him,  their  edition  contri- 
buted litde  or  nothing  toward  the  restoring  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Greek  text. 

The  other  principal  editors  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry were  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens,  and  Beza.  But 
ft  description  of  their  editions,  and  of  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  that  text,  which  is  now  in  common  use, 
must  be  deferred  to  the  following  Lecture. 
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In  the  preceding  Lecture  was  given  an  account  ^ 
of  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^ 
as  far  as  it  could  be  collected  from  the  imperfect  data^ 
which  now  remain.  The  next  edition,  which  dc^ 
mands  our  attention,  is  the  first  edition  by  Erasmus^ 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  much  more  minute 
description,  because  we  are  much  better  acquainted, 
both  with  the  materials,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  with  the  manner,  in  which  those  materials  were 
applied.  A  mumte  description  g(  thb  edition  is  like* 
wise  of  much  greater  consequence,  as  its  influence  qn 
subsequent  editions  was  much  greater,  than  that  of 
the  Complutensian.  It  was  printed  at  Basel,  or  Bale, 
in  Switzerland  in  1516,  and  was  the  first-published, 
though  not  the  first-printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Tea* 
tament. 

The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  used  by 
Erasmus  for  this  edition,  amounted  to  four,  l^eside  a 
manuscript  of  Theophylact,  containing  his  commen* 
tary  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  ac- 
companied with  the  Greek  text.  Three  of  those  four 
manuscripts  are  still  preserved  in  the  Public  Library 
at  B^le ;  but  the  fourth  b  at  present  unknown.  •  It 
must  not  however  be  supposed,  that  those  four  mao- 
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VBcripts  were  four  copies  of  the  whole  Greek  Testa- 
ment :   for  Greek  manuscripts  contain  usually  only 
parii  of  it.     Indeed  three  of  Erasmus's  manuscriptSi 
when  put  together  made  only  one  copy  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  the  first  containing  only  the  Gospels,  the 
acoofd  only  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  and  the  third 
only  the  book  of  Revelation.     From  these  three  man- 
uscripts, constituting  one  copy  of  the  whole,  he  print- 
*  cd  his  Greek  Testament ;  but  not  from  these  manu- 
soipcs  unaltered.     Before  he  sent  them  to  the  presSy 
be  made  many  corrections ;    and  these  corrections 
were  founded,  pardy  on  his  fourth  manuscript,  pardy 
•0  his  manuscript  of  Thcophylact,  partly  on  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Vulgate,  and  partly  on  his  own  conjec- 
ture. 

The  value  of  this  edition  must  depend,  first  on 
Ae  value  of  its  materials,  and  secondly  on  the  mode 
of  emplo}'ing  those  materials.     Now  his  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  which  is  one  of  the  three  now  preserv- 
ed at  Bdle,  is  so  modern  a  manuscript,  that  according 
to  Wetstein,  it  was  nrritten  in  the  fifteenth  century^ 
and  therefore  not  long  before  it  was  used  by  Eras- 
mus.   The  manuscript  from  which  he  printed  the 
Acts  and  the  Episdes,  (another  of  the  three  now  pre- 
served at  Bale)  is  likewise  a  modem  manuscript, 
though  according  to  Wetstein,  who  examined  them 
both,  it  is  older  than  the  former. 

The  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Reveladon,  which 
was  used  by  Erasmus,  belonged  at  that  time  to  Cap- 
mo:  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  learned  to  discover  where 
H  b  now  preserved,  liave  been  hitherto  fruidess.  The 
character,  which  Erasmus  himself  has  given  of  this 
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manuscript,  is  so  higli  in  respect  to  its  antiquity,  as  te 
make  it  almost  coeval  with  the  Apostles  Irhemselves. 
"  TantiC  vetustatis^*^  says  Erasmus  to  Stunica,  "  or 
apastobrum  atate  scriptum  videri  possU.*^  But  this 
declaration  must  be  construed  with  the  same  latitude^ 
as  the  similar  declaration  of  the  Complutensian  edi- 
tors. For  in  this  very  manuscript  the  Greek  text 
was  accompanied  with  the  commentary  of  Arethas : 
and  Arethas,  according  to  Fabricius,  a  name  of  great 
authority  in  the  literary  history  of  Greek  writers,  was 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age  by  no  less  a  period, 
than  nine  hundred  years. 

The  Greek  documents,  which  Erasmus  applied 
to  the  correction  of  the  manuscripts,  from  which  he 
printed  his  edition,  were,  his  fourth  manuscript,  and 
his  manuscript  of  Theophylact.  His  fourth  manu- 
script, which  is  the  third  of  the  three  preserved  at 
Bdle,  is  at  least  of  respectable  antiquity,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  tenth  century,  and,  as  it  c(Hitain8  the 
whole  New  Testament,  except  the  Revelation,'  it 
might  have  afforded  him  considerable  service.  But 
Erasmus  made  very  little  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates in  his  answer  to  Stunica,  because  he  suspected, 
diough  it  appears  unjustly,  that  it  contained  readings 
derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  chief  source 
of  his  corrections  therefore  was  the  text  and  commen- 
tary  of  Theophylact.  But  Theophylact  was  the  last 
of  the  Greek  fathers  :  he  lived  at  the  end  of  the  elev- 
enth century  :  and  Ms  quotations  from  the  Greek  Tes^ 
tament  are  not  to  be  compared,  in  deciding  the  au- 
thenticity ol  a  reading,  with  the  quotation  of  the  earfy 
fhthers.    In  the  book  of  Revetation,  iE^rasmus  had  no 
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qlbcr  Greek  document,   than  the  manuscript,  from 

(which  he  pnntriL  He  corrected  tlicrefore  from  con- 
jecturCt  w!i  '  *^at  manuscript  was  inaccurate:  and 
where  it  u.:-  u  -  utive,  as  especially  at  the  end,  where 
the  aix  last  verses  were  wanting,  he  supplied  the  de» 
fixt  by  Greek  of  his  o^ti  making  from  the  Latin 
Vulgaic, 

If  we  may  judt^  from  the  title-page,  Krasmus  hSd 
Itkcirise  at  Irast  occasional  recourse  to  the  w  filings  of 
Origen,  Chrjsostom,  and  Cyril,  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  Erasmus  should  have  derived  many 
I  leadings  from  their  works,  especially  from  the  works 
if  Origen  and  Cyril,  in  uhich  the  quotations  from  . 
I  Bib^  are  indi&riminately  scattered,  and  of  which 
I  was  no  edition  at  that  time  provided  with  those 
Mmvcnicnt  indexes,  which  now  enable  a  collector  of 
^arioos  readings  to  turn  in  an  instant  to  any  passage 
of  Scripture,  In  fact  no  edition  of  those  fathers  had 
then  been  printed  in  Greek  j  for  tlie  editions  of  Ori» 
pm,  Chr}*sostam,  and  Cyril,  w^hich  were  then  in  print, 
were  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

But  thea*  is  another  source  of  sacred  criticism,  of 
which  Erasmus  made  considerable  use,  diough  it  is 
ihe  last  source,  from  which  m'c  should  suppose  tliat 
an  editor  would  have  drawn,  who  Iiad  objected  to  the 
use  of  a  Greek  manuscript  on  the  ground  of  its  read- 
ings being  formed  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  One 
should  hardly  suppose,  that  the  same  editor  would 
have  had  recourse  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for  assistance 
m  the  fomaation  of  his  own  text.  Perhaps  however 
he  acttd  more  from  necessity  than  choice.  When 
he  published  his  Greek  Testament,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
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bad  for  ages  been  the  oracle  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
an^  to  have  published  a  New  TestamcAt,  without 
shewing  some  regard*for  this  oracle,  might  have  ex* 
posed  him  to  more  embarrassment^  than  all  his  learn- 
ing could  have  removed. 

Lastly,  the  time  which  was  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  magni- 
ti4^  of  the  undertaking.  The  first  application  to  £U 
rasmus  on  this  subject  was  made  in  a  letter  from 
Rhenanus  bearing  date  the  17th  of  April  1515 :  and 
this  application  was  repeated  on  the  30th  of  ApriL 
Now*  the  edition  itself,  as  appears  from  the  subscrip- 
tion, was  finished  in  the  following  Februar}'.  £vea 
therefcx'e  were  it  begun  imniediately  on  the  second 
applicaUon,  which  from  other  circumstances  there  is 
reason  to  doubt,  it  could  not  have  employed  more  ths^i 
nine  months,  both  in  the  preparation  for  it,  and  in  the 
printing  of -it.  And  Erasmus  had  not  merely  Greek 
materials  to  arrange ;  he  Iiad  to  correct  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, which  he  published  in  a  parallel  column  with  the 
Greek ;  he  had  also  to  furnish  a  considerable  body  of 
annotations.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  the  publication  of  Je- ' 
Jrom's  works,  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  occupied  his  whole  attention.  If  it  be  asked, 
why  Erasmus,  under  such  circumstances,  was  so  pre- 
cipitate in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
the  answer  is,  that  in  this  respect  Erasmus  was  not 
his  own  master.  He  had  been  engaged  by  Frobenius, 
a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Bale,  to  publish  a  Greek 
Testament  for  a  certain  sum,  and  urder  certain  con* 
ditioDs*    And  the  profits  of  Frobenius,  as  a  bookseU 
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ler,  depended  at  that  time  on  expedition ;  they  depend- 
ed qq  his  edition  being  finished,  before  the  Complu* 
iBisian,  already  printed,  was  deKvercd  to  the  public. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  edition  by  ErasmuSy 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  minute  description, 
M  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  editions. 

In  three  years  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
edidon,  Erasmus  published  a  second :   and  as  in  the 
neu  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  other 
Gicek  manuscripts,  or  of  receivbg  extracts  from  his  , 
fiiends,  he  made  numerous  alterations  in  his  second 
edition,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Mill, 
imount  at  least  to  four  hundred.      And  in  1522  he 
pablisheda  third  edition,  in  which  was  added  the  sev- 
enth verse  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John's  first  Epis- 
de,  which  he  had  not  printed  in  his  two  former  edi- 
tions, because  it  was  not  contained  in  his  Greek  man* 
mcripts. 

These  three  editions  were  published  by  Erasmus 
before  he  had  seen  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which,  though  printed  in  1514,  remained, 
through  the. death  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  more  than 
eight  years  unpublished  at  Alcala.  But  when  Eras- 
mus published  his  fourtli  edition  in  1527,  he  availed 
lumself  of  the  Complutensian,  especially  in  the  book 
of  Revelation,  where  he  had  only  one  manuscript,  and 
that  a  defective  one.  According  to  Dr.  Mill's  ac- 
count, in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Testament, 
Erasmus  contacted  his  text  of  the  Revelation  in  nine- 
ty places  fmm  the  Compluicnsiun  edition,  but  in  only 
twenty-six  places  in  all  the  other  books.  The  fiflh 
and  last  edition  by  Erasmus  was  printed  in  1535 : 
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but,  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  di&rs  in  only 
four  places  from  the  preceding. 

In  the  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
the  last  edition  of  Erasmus,  nine  or  ten  other  editions 
of  the  Greek  Tei^tament  were  printed,  which  were  all 
taken  with  a  few  alterations  from  some  one  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Erasmus,  with  the  exception  of  the  edition  by 
,/  Colinasus,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1534.  The 
text  of  this  edition  was  formed  partly  from  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition,  partly  from  the  editions  of  Eras- 
mus, and  partly  from  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were 
collated  for  that  purpose.  But  as  the  editor,  (which 
was  often  the  case  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament)  gave  no  account  of  the  sources,  from 
which  he  d^ved  his  materials,  it  was  suspected,  that 
all  those  readings,  which  were  contained  neither  in 
the  Complutensian,  nor  in  the  Erasmian  editions^ 
readings,  which  according  to  Dr.  Mill  amoimt  to  moie 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  had  no  otlier  foundation, 
than  critical  conjecture.  It  has  been  since  discover- 
ed, that  those  readings  were  taken  from  Greek  manu- 
scripts :  three  of  them  are  still  preserved  at  Paris,  and 
have  been  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  The 
V  edition  of  Colinseus  therefore  is  entided  to  great  re- 
spect. But  partly  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion 
just  mentioned,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
though  undeserved  reputation  of  the  editions  publish- 
ed at  Parb,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  his  son-in-law,, 
Robert  Stephens,  the  edition  of  Colinaeus  was  neg- 
lected, it  was  never  re-printed,  and  has  had  no  influ- 
ence on  the  modem  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament* 

No  editions  have  been  attended  with  greater  ce- 
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kbriiy,  than  die  editions  of  Robert  Stephens,  a  learn- 
ed bookscUer  and  printer  at  Paris,  and  father  of  die 
Sdlmorc  learned  Henry  Stephens.  His  two  first 
edhbns  are  as  distinguished  by  the  elegant  neatness, 
IS  ihc  tliird  and  chief  edition  by  the' splendor  of  its 
1  l]rpographtcal  execution-  The^e  qualities  greatly 
contributed  toward  bringing  tliem  into  general  circu* 
ta&xit  and  the  critical  pretensions,  which  were  as* 
finmed  by  the  editor,  seemed  to  stamp  on  them  an  in- 
delible value.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  which 
vm  prbted  at  Paris  in  1546,  says  Robert  Stephens, 
*'  Having  obtained  from  the  royal  library  several  man* 
u^ripts,  which,  from  their  appearance  of  antiquity, 
«  almost  entitled  to  adoration  f  codices  vetustatis  ^e^ 
^peneadorandosj  I  have  formed  from  them  this  edi- 
tion in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  print  even  a  single 
letter^  irfiich  is  not  confirmed  by  the  greater,  and  bet- 
ter part  of  them.*'  But  with  all  this  ostentation,  Rob- 
en  ^*  -^ns's  first  edition  is  little  more,  than  a  com- 
pile j/ji  the  Complutensian  and  the  fifth  edition 
^Erasmus,  His  second  edition,  which  was  printed 
in  1549,  is  in  respect  to  its  exterior  a  close  resem- 
blance of  the  first ;  nor  even  in  respect  to  its  text  is  it 
^tcrially  diifiirenu  But  these  editions  had  very  lit^ 
^^  influence  on  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Greek 
^  'cstomcnt,  an  influence  reserved  for  the  folio  cdi- 
"Qn,  which  appeajned  in  the  following  year. 

The  text  of  this  folio  edition,  printed  in  1550,  ii-as 

F**ncc  supposed  to  have  been  formed  entirely  on  the 

^authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Robert  Ste- 

pHens,  in  tlie  Prt  face  to  it,  pmfesses  to  have  collated  for 

Uiil  purpose  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.    But  tt 
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is  so  &r  from  having  been  formed  on  their  smthoiftj', 
that,  except  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  is  hardly  any 
thing  more  than  ilrasmus's  fifth  edition  reprinted^ 
And  even  in  the  book  of  Revekition,  where  he  often 
departs  from  Erasmus,  he  departs  only  for  the  sake  of 
Complutcnsian  readings.  In  fact  Stephens  himself 
has  openly  contradicted  his  own  declanitions :  for  in 
the  margin  of  this  edition  tliere  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred places,  in  which  he  has  quoted  ali  his  autliorities  i 
for  readings  different  from  hk  own.  With  this  gtar^sf  I 
ing  evidence,  evidence  which  requires  no  collation  of 
mamiscripts,  but  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  edition 
itself,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
credit  was  ever  attached  to  the  pretensions  of  the  edi 
tor  on  the  formation  of  the  texL 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  from  which 
edition  must  be  examined,  and  in  which  it  distinguish- 
cs  itself  trom  all  preceding  edidons,  namely  the  criti 
cal  apparatus  displayed  in  the  margin.     This  critical 
apparatus  consists  of  quotations  from  the  Compluten^J 
sian  edition,  and  from  fifteen  Greek  manuscripts* 
Now  the  Complutcnsiim  edition  dificrs  from  that  of 
Stephens  in  more  than  thirteen  hundred  places,  of^ 
which  Stephens  has  toU\lly  neglected  at  least  seven" 
hundred ;    and  those,  which  he  has  noticed,  are  often 
quoted  falsely.     The  same  objecdon  applies  to  the 
quotations  from  his  other  documents  as  far  as  they 
have  been  compared  :    and  Dr,  Mill  says  with  great 
propriety  of  t:ie  collection  of  readings  exhibited  in 
Stephens's  margin,  "  in  pompam  magis  quam  in  umimA 
congesta  videtur^  ^ 

But  the  in^vard  defects  of  diis  edition  were  over- 
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looked  for  its  outward  beauties.  There  was  also  a 
fdigwts  molive,  which  operated  in  its  favour.  In 
Bagjhnd,  ui  Holland,  and  in  Switzerland,  the  edition 
MS  esteemed  for  the  sake  of  Uie  editor^  who  became 
leoDvert  to  the  Protestant  cause^  and  fled  on  tlut  ac- 
coiBt  from  Paris  to  settle  at  Geneva,  in  die  oeigli. 
ixnffbood  oi  Calvin  and  Beza. 

The  next  revision  of  the  Greek  te:vt  was  under.^ 

tiikcn  by  Beza,  wlio  like  Robert  Stephens  was  a  na* 

i        tifp  of  France,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  account  of 

L     hiiidi^on.     The  critical  niaterials,  which  he  em* 

■  piofodi  were  fur  the  most  part  the  same,  as  those 

W  widcb  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens*     But  he 

r    W  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manu- 

I      script  of  the  Ga*5pels  and  the  Acts,  which  he  after- 

wafdssent  to  diis  University,  and  which  is  known  hj 

the  name  of  the  Codex  Bezse*     He  had  likewise  a 

very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul*s  Epistles,  which 

be  fNTOcured  from  Clermont  in  Fmnce,  and  which  is 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus* 

Lttsdy,  he  had  die  advantage  of  the  S)Tiac  versioni 

iriuch  had  been  lately  published  by  Tremelljus  with  a 

elose  Latin  translation. 

But  the  use,  which  he  made  of  his  materials,  was 
not  sucht  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  maii  of 
Beza's  learning.  Instead  of  applying  his  various 
readings  to  the  emendation  of  the  text^  he  used  them 
duefiy  for  polemical  purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short 
be  amended  Stephens^s  text,  in  not  more  tlian  fifty 
phces:  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  always 
^founded  on  proper  authorit). 

Wc  now  come  to  die  Elzevir  edition  of  1624,  in 
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which  was  estabKshed  the  text,  that  ii  tiaw  in  daSy 
nse*  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  £!« 
zevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  present  unknown : 
but  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were  con^ 
fined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  text  of  this  edi- 
tion was  copied  fit>ni  Beza's  text,  except  in  about  fif- 
ty  places ;  and  in  these  places,  the  readings  were  bor- 
rowed pardy  from  the  various  readings  in  Stephens's 
margin,  partly  from  other  editions,  but  certainly  not 
from  Greek  manuscripts. 

The  textus  receptus  therefore,  or  the  text  in  com- 
mon use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the 
text  of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  See- 
phens :  and  Stephens  (namely  in  his  third  and  duef 
edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fiftli  edition  of  Eras* 
mus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed 
sometimes  Erasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian 
edition.  The  text  therefore  in  daily  use  resolves  it- 
self at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and  the  Erasmian 
editions.  But  neither  Erasmus  nor  the  Compluten- 
sian editors  printed  from  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  v 
and  the  remainder  of  their  critical  apparatus  included 
little  more  than  the  latest  of  the  Greek  &thers,  and 
the  Latin  Vulgate. 

I  have  thus  ^shed  the  first  period  in  the  critical 
history  of  the  Greek  text.  The  time  does  not  permit 
us  to  enter  on  the  second.  But  as  almost  a  year  will 
elapse  before  these  Lectures  will  be  renewed,  as  in 
thb  audience  there  may  be  many,  who  will  lose  the 
«)pportunity  of  farther  attendancCt.  and  as  the  Lecturer 
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ftSmsetr  from  ihc  daily  accidents  of  human  life  may 
DOC  live  to  rciicw  ihem,  it  is  proper,  before  we  sepa- 
rate, to  make  some  general  observations,  not  only  on 
the  Criticism  of  ihc  Greek  Testament,  which  has  beeii 
left  itnfini^ied,  but  also  on  some  other  branches  of 
^t^iaity  on  which,  though  tlie  description  of  them  is 
sCiU  to  come,  the  tlieological  student  should  have  some 
decided  opinion  before  he  departs. 

Willi  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  learned,  \vhich 
to  the  second  period  in  the  critical  history  of 
ihc  Greek  text,  it  has  been  their  object  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  shall  come  as 
ir-^H-  ^^  '^f- -Hjle,  to  the  original  records*  Now,  if 
irable  to  obtain  an  accurate  text  for 
ihc  Plays  of  Terence  or  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the 
jlion  of  this  purpose  be  deemed  an  object  for 
'  the  talents  of  a  Bendey,  surely  the  smallest  emenda- 
must  be  deemed  important  in  that  work,  which  is 
source  of  religious  faith.  And  be  it  observed, 
thai  no  emendation  from  conjecture,  no  emendation 
unlbunded  on  documents,  or  not  warranted  by  prepon- 
authority  is  admissible  in  the  Greek  Testa* 
lent.  It  is  true,  that  the  various  readings,  whicli  af- 
the  sense,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  die 
rhole  number :  but  who  would  not  choose  to  read  a 
Gospel  or  aJi  Epistle  rather  in  original^  than  in  s^wn^ 
j/muuM  expressions. 

On  die  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
lily  this  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  its  real  im* 
To  the  Theologian,  who  imdertakes  to  es* 
tlie  authenticity  of  the  Greek  Testamenl,  it  ia 
ofconaequence  to  ascertain  its  very  words,  ita  very 
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syllables.    But,  for  the  common  purposes  of  religious 
iastraction/  the  text  in  daily  use  is  amply  sufficient* 
For,  whatever  difference  in  other  respects  may  exist 
between  this  text  and  the  Greek  manuscripts,  or 
whatever  difference  may  exist  among  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  they  all  agree  in  the  important  articles  of' 
Christian  &ith ;  they  all  declare,  with  one  accord,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trini^,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atone* 
'    ment  by  Jesus  Chnst. 
^^^         On  three  other  branches  of  Divinity,  the  Authen-  . 
^*^^-^ticity  of  the  Bible,  the  Divine  Origin  of  our  Religiooy 
and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  must 
likewise  make  some  general  observations. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  these  Lectures,  to  exhibit  a 
system  of  Divinity,  which  beginning  with  first  princi«P 
pies  shall  establish  propositions  in  regular  jirogressiont 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  their  plan  to  anticipate  sub* 
jects  of  future  demonstration,  because  such  anticipa- 
tion would  involve  our  arguments  in  a  circle.  Nor  b 
It  my  intention  to  anticipate  any  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  it  in  proof  of  another.  But  the  plan 
will  not  be  violated,  if  to  those,  who  will  lose  the  op. 
portunity,  either  of  hearing  the  arguments  thegiselvesy 
or  of  learning  what  authors  have  best  conducted  them^ 
I  should  briefly  state  the  result. 

I  may  venture  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  cvi- 
dence,  by  which  we  establish  the  fact,  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  i^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
strong,  as  the  evidence  for  the  facts,  that  the  OratioiM| 
against  Catiline  v/ere  written  by  Cicero,  or  diat.t 
Life  of  .^[ricola  was  written  by  Tacitus.    1 
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wsLS  the  attthor  of  the  Pentateuch,  I  have  already 
in  a  separate  publicatk)n  :  nor  is  it  less  certain^ 
that  the  prophetical  b€x>ks  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  by  the  personii,  whose  names  they  bear.  Some 
books  indeed  there  are,  such  as  the  Kings  and  the 
Chrotiidcs,  of  which  we  know  not  die  authors,  But> 
if  they  had  not  been  entitled  to  credit,  they  would  not 
hfl/re  been  received  in  the  Hebrew  Canon :  nor  would 
thai  Canon  have  been  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Chrisl. 

That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  consid- 
fared  merely  as  human  evidence,  as  they  must  be  con» 
sidcrcd  in  the  first  instance,  are  entitled  to  full  credit 
fhr  all  that  they  have  recorded  of  Clirist  and  his  Apos- 
tles, appears  from  die  records  themselves*  The  sim- 
ptieity  of  the  ivriters,  thek  manifest  honesty,  their  own 
c€4tvktioiQ,  where  they  could  itbt  be  deceived,  and 
their  sufl^ngs,  even  unto  death,  in  support  of  that 
conviction,  guarantee  the  veracity  of  their  accounts. 
And  if  the  minicles  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  be  true,  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
mniiy  requires  no  further  confirmation. 

Willi  respect  to  that  system  of  doctrines,  which  is 
adopted  by  tlie  Church  of  England,  I  must  here  again 
vppeal  to  the  proofs  hereafter  to  be  given,  and  again 
stale  the  result.  On  the  strength  of  diis  appeal  dien 
I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  as  taught  in  the  Liturgy,  the  Ar- 
udeS)  and  die  Honiilies,  are  duly  examined,  they  will 
be  found  in  aU  respects  conformable  witli  the  Sacred 
Writings.  To  dissent  tlierefore»  in  this  country, 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Kstablisheil  Church,  Is  to 
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dissent  without  a  real  cause.  Indeed  there  are  manjr^ 
who  diiisent  without  knowing  the  difference  between 
our  doctrines  and  their  own,  nay  wiUiout  knowing 
whether  the  doctrines  be  different,  or  the  same*  But 
this  dissent  is  dangerous  in  every  view.  It  is  dan» 
gerous  to  the  person,  who  adopts  false  notions  in  re* 
ligion,  it  is  dangerous  to  his  neighbour,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  the  State.  The  religious  dissensions  in  the 
Greek  Empire,  by  diminishing  its  strenglli,  prepared 
its  downfall  by  the  Turks :  and  God  grant,  that  the 
religious  dissensions  among  ourselves,  which  unavoid- 
ably produce  dissensions  in  the  State,  may  not  ulti- 
mately  effect  the  downfall  of  Britain. 

Lastly,  as  knowledge  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  be 
applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  let  us  apply  our  knowl- 
edge of  relipon  to  the  amendment  of  our  thoughts 
and  actions.  May  those  who  are  placed  in  authority 
be  careful  to  set  a  good  example ;  and  may  the  young- 
er members  be  as  careful  to  follow  it.  In  tliis  place 
cs[>ecially,  two  of  oiu*  principal  duties  are,  attention  to 
study,  and  reguLuity  of  deportment.  Let  us  all  then 
resolve,  both  young  and  old,  to  observe  particularly 
the  duties,  which  immediately  belong  to  us,  that  our 
fiuth,  and  our  preachbg  may  not  be  vain*  So  shall 
we  all  become  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  righteous,  to  whom  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  ascribed  all  power,  might,  majes- 
ty, and  dominion,  now  and  forevcrmore. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  six  following  Lectures,  which  were  given  in  the 
Baster  Term  of  1810,*  the  first  branch  of  Theology,  or  the 
eriHdgm  of  the  Bible,  is  continued  and  concluded.  It  is  hard« 
ly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  further  of  the  plan^  on  which 
these  Lectures  are  conducted,  as  it  was  fully  explained  in  the 
first  and  seeoiid  Lectures.  It  n^ay  be  useful  however  to  re- 
ipind  the  reader,  that  their  object  is  not  to  supersede  the  study 
of  other  works,  but  to  direct  the  theological  student  in  the  «s« 
of  other  works.  Their  object  is  to  teach  him  how  to  study 
Diviiiity,  and  then,  as  he  gradually  proceeds,  to  inform  him 
of  the  most  distinguished  tvriters  on  the  several  subjects.  In 
the  arrangement  of  those  writers  no  attention  is  paid  either  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names,  or  to  the  size  of  their 
works.  Their  position  is  regulated  solely  by  a  regard  to  tho 
departments,  and  divisions  of  departments,  to  which  the  wri- 
ters respeetively  belong.  The  arrangement  therefore  is  pure- 
ly systematic.  Whether  the  system  itself  is  founded  on  juit 
principles,  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  learned. 

*  I  must  except  however  Lecture  XIU  which,  though  here  printed, 
was  not  ipoJ^  with  the  other  fiye.  Indeed  the  title-pages  of  books, 
with  which  it  is  replete,  make  it  rather  a  subject  of  examination  in  the 
dosctf  than  of  delivery  to  a  public  audience. 

Camtridgef 
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The  Lectures,  which  were  given  in  the  precede 
ing  Eastcf-term,  contained  a  plan  of  theological  study, 
in  wliicb  the  several  branches  were  so  arranged,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  one  should  graduaUy  lead  to  si 
knowledge  of  the  other.  To  recapitulate  those 
branches  would  be  unnecessary  at  present,  as  the 
l^ectures  themselves  are  now  in  print,  and  were  in* 
deed  published  especially  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
those,  who  have  lately  entered  on  their  academical 
sCtidte:^,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
jccts  already  explained.  Taking  therefore  for  grant- 
ed, that  ever)^  one,  who  is  desirous  of  following  the 
whole  chain  of  argument,  and  of  comprehending  the 
whole  series  of  propositi<ins,  has  duly  informed  him* 
aelf  of  what  has  gone  before,  I  shall  resume,  without 
further  preface,  the  thread  of  the  discourse  in  the 
pboe,  where  it  was  broken  off  in  the  last  Lecture* 

The  History  of  the  Criticism  employed  on  the 
GredL  Testament,  which  was  divided  into  two  peri- 
ods, the  one  ending  with  the  year  1624,  the  other 
continuing  from  that  time  to  the  preienlday,  was  cou- 
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ducted  only  to  the  end  of  the  former  periodt  when  die 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  acquired,  in  the  first  El* 
zevir  edition,  a  consistency,  which  it  has  in  general 
r  preserved.  That  is,  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment  printed  since  the  year  1624  have,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  been  copied  word 
for  word  from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  thai  year :  whence 
the  text  of  that  edition  has  acquired  the  title  of  textus 
receptus* 

I'he  gradual  formation  of  tl^s  text  .out  of  the  priU 
ituuy  ecfitions  by  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensianed- 
itOfSi  with  the  stages,  through  which  it  passed  befiire 
9ls  final  settlement,  waa  sufficiently  described  m  the 
%!l&k  luid  sixth  Lectures  to  enable  the  hearer  to  form  4 
COliq;>etetit  judgment,  in  regard  to  its  critical  corred- 
iiiess,  or,  in  other  words,  in  regard  to  the  questiOBy 
whether  it  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  autographs  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  we  are  alble,  and  therefore  in 
"dntQr  bound  to  advance  it.  Now  the  further  we  pro* 
-oeed,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  perceive  the  necessiQr 
of  greater  improvement ;  and  the  history  of  the  latter 
period,  on  which  we  now  enter,  will  fuUy  confirm  tlie 
itference  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  former. 

The  subject,  which  demands  our  first  attention  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  period,  is  the  celebrated  Loo- 
don  Polyglot,  a  work,  which  confers  immortal  honour, 
as  well  on  the  nation  at  large,  as  on  the  learned  men 
who  were  engaged  in  it ;  whose  merit  indeed  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  as  it  was  undertaken  and  comj^et^ 
ed  at  a  time,  when  the  study  kA  theology  in  this  couo- 
tiy  was  immersed  in  the  metaphysical  depths  of  purl- 
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inrcal  flisqiiTsition.     It  was  projected,  and  with  the 

jBsistanee  of  several  other  distingurslied  scholars,  was 

executed  by  Brian  W^alton,  formerly  of  Peter-House 

j.      in  this  Univer^t)\     It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes : 

Band  die  printing  of  ihem  was  finished  in  the  year  be« 

Ibfc  Cromwell  died! 

kAs  an  appendage,  was  added  in  two  more  folia 
omcs  that  inestimable  work,  the  Lexicon  Hepta* 
ttmtt  by  Edmund  Castle  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Arabic  Professor  iu  this  University,  and  Walton's 
chief  assistant  in  the  Polyglot  itself.  As  a  general 
description  of  this  splendid  performance  would  be  for# 
dgo  to  the  present  Lecture,  I  must  refer  my  hearers, 
irho  wish  fur  further  infomnation,  as  well  on  the  Lon- 
don  Polyglot,  as  on  the  Antwerp  and  Paris  Polyglota 
^rhich  preceded  it,  to  the  Bibtiotheca  tacra  of  Le  Long. 
We  in;  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  text  of  the 

tGseek  Testament,  and  with  the  critical  apparatus, 
whkh  accompanied  that  text.  Now  the  text  itself, 
(which  is  contained  in  the  fifili  volume)  is  a  re-impres- 
sioii  of  the  folio  edition  by  Robert  Stephens,  which 
Walton  adopted  in  preference  to  the  Elzevir  text,  bes- 
ib  cause  be  embodied  m  his  own  ^vork  the  various  read*- 
iP  iiigs  in  Stephens's  margin,  which  being  adapted  to 
Stephens's  text  might  often  be  no  various  readings  to 
any  other*  The  importance  therefore  of  the  London 
Polj'glot,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  hbtory,  is 
©onfintd  to  tlie  materials^  which  it  afforded  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  future  emendation. 

The  materials  derived   from   Greek  authorities 
comprise  a  collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek 
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manuscripts,  in  addition  ta  the  readings  which  had 
been  quoted  by  Stephens^  For  the  collation  of  tliesc 
manuscripts,  as  also  on  many  other  accounts,  Waltim 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Archbishop  Usher.  Thcjr 
are  described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  tlic  sixih 
volume  by  Walton  himself:  and  a  further  account  uf 
them  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  MiLl^s  Greek 
Testament. 

But  the  extracts  from  Greek  Manuscripts  were 
neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  materials,  which  the  Po* 
lyglot  afforded  for  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ancient  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  arc  another  source  of  various  read- 
ings :  and  this  source  was  opened  more  annply  and 
more  usefully  in  the  London  Pol)  glot,  than  in  any  of 
tfiosei  which  had  preceded.  In  addition  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  it  contains  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Ethiopia  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  \vith  the 
Persian  in  the  Gospels.  And  these  oriental  versions 
are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  nmnuer, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greeks 
but  they  are  accompanied  witli  literal  Latin  transit 
tions,  that  even  they,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
oriental  languages,  might  still  have  recourse  to  them 
for  various  readings,  though  indeed  with  less  securi- 
ty, as  every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes.  For 
a  more  particular  account  of  those  oriental  vem€iD% 
and  for  the  mode  of  applying  them  to  the  criitcism  rf 
the  Greek  Testament,  I  must  refer  my  hearers  to  the 
Introduction  of  Michaelis,  where  the  subject  is  IreaiU 
ed  with  equal  fulness  and  perspicuity  • 
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As  the  temi>er  of  the  times,  in  which  the  Polyglot 
tppcarcdy  was  ill  adapted  to  calm  investigation,  we 
Mfd  twt  be  surprised  that  it  met  with  a  partial  oppo- 
sitioa.  Dr.  John  Owen,  one  of  the  most  distingiii*ih» 
ed  amon^  the  puritanical  Divines  under  die  govern. 
mcnt  of  Cromwell,  soon  attacked  it  in  his  '*  Consider- 
ations on  the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  of  tlie  late 
Btblia  Poly glotta/*  which  he  gave  as  an  addition  to 
two  otlicr  tracts  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659.  In  die 
same  year  it  was  answered  by  Walton  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *-  The  Considerator  considered ;  or  a  brief 
k  View  of  certain  Considerations  upon  the  Biblia  Polyg- 
lolta,  the  Prolegomena  and  the  Appendix  thereof, 
wherein  amongst  other  things  the  certainty,  integrity, 
and  divine  authority  of  the  original  texts  is  defended 
against  the  consequences  of  Atheists,  Papists,  Anti- 
acripturists,  &c,  inferred,  from  the  various  readings, 
and  novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of 
the  said  Considerations."  The  Restoration,  which* 
soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  the  controversy ;  and 
rithtn  a  few  months  after  Charles  the  Second's  return. 
Dr.  Walton  xvns  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chester.  The 
pf^judieeS)  excited  by  Owen's  pamphlet,  and  the  false 
conclusions,  which  he  drew  from  that  variety  of  read^ 
kigs  unavoidably  resulting  from  a  multiplication  oi 
copies,  did  not  indeed  immediately  subside :  but  those 
prejudices  and  apprehensions  were  at  least  mitigated 
by  the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Fell,  who  published,  as  he 
friaies  in  his  Preface,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa* 
aKOt  for  that  purpose* 

before  we  proceed  to  Dr.  FeU^s  edition,  the 
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order  of  time  requires  that  we  should  notice  a  critical 
edition,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
year  after  the  London  Polyglot  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  edition  of  Curcellseus,  and  is  one  of  Ac 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  correctly 
printed,  among  the  small  editions  of  tlie  Greek  Testa* 
ment.  The  editor  does  not  appear,  when  the  woA 
was  printed,  to  have  seen  the  London  Polyglot.  Inu 
deed  ii  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should :  for  ,thou^ 
this  edition  bears  the  date  of  1658,  and  the  Polyglot 
that  of  1657,  yet,  as  the  Preface,  which  is  always  the 
last  thing  printed,  is  dated  the  eighth  of  January,  dK 
wcH'k  itself  must  have  been  printed  in  the  year  preced* 
ing«  It  contains  however  a  selection  of  readings  sufr 
ficiently  copious  for  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
publication,  a  selection  derived  partly  from  former 
collections,  partly  from  printed  editions,  and  partly 
from  manuscripts  collated  on  purpose  for  the  editioD 
in  question.  These  manuscripts  are  described  by  the 
editor  in  his  Preface,  which  on  odier  accounts  de* 
serves  our  attention,  especially  for  its  excellent  re- 
marks in  vindication  of  such  literary  labours.  It  b 
one  of  the  Elzevir  editions,  and  contains  precisely  the 
same  text^  as  the  other  editions,  which  issued  firom 
that  press.     - 

The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  Fdl,  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  shordy  afterwards  also  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
printed  in  1675  in  one  volume  octavo.  Dr.  Fell  of  ^ 
course  availed  himself  of  the  collections  already  forolr 
cd,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  the  edition  of  Curcel* 
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Itt5;  which  he  augmented  by  the  addition  of  read* 
iiigs  from  tivclvc  Bfullcian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Pa^ 
ra  nuinuscripts.  lie  furtlier  added  the  extracts  front 
twenty-two  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Caryophilut 
M  collated  at  Rome,  by  order  of  Pope  Urban  VUL 
fcr  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  in* 
tmnkd  to  be,  but  never  vms  published.  The  extracts 
hownw  were  printed  by  themselves,  and  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  Dr,  Fell  to  apply  thera  to  the  puqjosc 
«f  ins  own  edition.  He  likewise  added  various  read* 
logs  from  manuscripts  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  ver» 
abnsof  the  New  Testament,  which  were  supplied  by 
Df,  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College 
r.  FelPs  edition  therefore  contained  a  more  ample 
atns,  tlian  any  preceding  edition  :  and  it  was  re- 
printdl,  twice  at  Leipsig,  and  once  at  Oxford,  the  last 
of  which  is  known  by  die  name  of  Gregory's  edition. 
But  Gregory's  edition,  though  of  greater  magnitude 
Aaa  its  prototype,  contains  no  acce^ion  of  criHad 
©ifcriab* 

We  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  sacred 
oiticism,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
o>cnt  of  its  manhood.  Bishop  Fell,  notwithstanding 
*fce  strperiority  of  his  own  edition,  was  so  sensible, 
tW  much  more  remained  to  be  performed,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  genuine  text,  that  he  determined  to  pro. 
Viote  a  new  edition.  He  was  likewise  so  well  aware 
tf  the  iiibour,  which  it  would  cost,  and  the  many 
yctrs,  which  it  would  employ,  to  collect,  arrange, and 
apply  the  matcnak,  which  he  perceived  were  wanting, 
.deemed  his  oivu  life  insufficient  for  the  pur* 
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[pose,  and  resolved  therefore  to  delegate  the  task  to 
Isome  biblical  scholar,  whose  age  might  afford  an  ex« 
Ipectation  of  living  to  complete  it.     He  selected  for 
'that  purpose  Dr,  John  Mill,  then  Fellow  of  Queeti's 
College  ia  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Principal  of  Kd- 
^mund  Hall.     The  history  of  this  edition  is  related  at 
lai^  by  Dr.  Mill  himself  in  his  Prolegomena.     The 
preparation  of  the  materials,  and  the  printing  of  the 
work,  employed  not  less  than  tliirty  years.     It  was 
I /published  at  Oxford  in  1707  :  but  Dr.  Mill  survived    , 
i*>««1f^^  publication  of  it  only  a  few  weeks*  M 

This  noble  edition  contained,  not  only  a  much  " 
larger  collection  of  readings  from  Greek  manuscripts, 
than  any  former  edition,  but  also  what  was  totally 
wanting  in  former  editions,  a  copious  collection  of 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
[the  Greek  Fathers,  which  are  of  great  importance,  es»- 
|*pecially  the  quotations  made  by  tlie  early  Fathers,  in 
ascertaining  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  text.  The 
extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  the  Gothic  versions, 
which  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition,  were  revised 
and  augmented ;  and  the  various  readings,  both  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  the  oriental  versions,  were  selected 
from  the  London  Polyglot.  The  variations  observable 
f  in  the  early  printed  editions  were  likewise  noted.  But, 
with  all  this  critical  apparatus,  the  learned  editor  made 
no  alterations  in  the  text,  which  he  printed,  as  it  was 
given  in  the  London  Polyglot,  from  the  folio  edition 
of  Robert  Stephens.  He  left  to  future  critics  the  ap- 
plication of  the  materials  which  he  provided,  though 
The  frequently  delivered  his  own  opinion,  in  the  Fnoto.^ 
gomena,  and  in  the  Notes. 
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fr  arc  ^greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Mill  lor  having 

lQ|iplvd  us  widi  such  ample  means  of  abtaininga 

ttort  ooTPecl  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,     But 

bik  labours  were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 

hjf  his  contenipomries.     The  appearance  of  so  many 

tbousaiid  variousi  readings  (they  are  said  to  amount  ta 

ttoy  f^mi?apd)  excited  an  alarm  for  the  jsafety  of  the 

^   New  Testament :    and  those  very  materials,  which 

H    hid  bfxn  collected  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 

connect^  an  unadulterated  text,  were  regarded  as  the 

i&eans  of  undermining  its  authority.     The  text  in 

Ally  use,  originally  derived  from  modern  manuscripts, 

vod  transmitted  through  Stephens  and  Beza  into  the 

Elxcvir  editions,  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 

^ready  attained  its  highest  perfection  i   and  was  re» 

ganded  in  the  siime  light,  as  if  Erasmus  had  printed 

from  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  wiiters.     The  po»* 

aihiliQr  of  mistalles  in  transcribing  tlie  Greek  Testa* 

nent,  the  consequent  necessity  of  making  the  copies 

of  it  subservient  to  mutual  correction,  and  hence  the 

ioiieieiice^  that  the  probability  of  obtaining  an  accu* 

rate  copy  is  increased  by  tlie  frequency  of  compari- 

did  not  occur  to  those,  who  were  offended  at  Dr. 

's  publication.     They  were  not  aware,  that  the 

line  text  of  the  sacred  writers  could  not  exclusive* 

ly  be  foimd  in  any  modern  manuscript,  from  which 

Htihe  first  editor  of  a  Greek  Testament  might  accident* 

Kdly  print :   they  were  not  aware  Uiat  the  U  uth  lies 

"scattered  among  them  all,  and  must  be  collected  from 

them  all.     Still  less  were  they  aware,  that  tirosc  very 

wluch  excited  their  apprehensions,  were  tbq 
3 
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means,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of 
words  and  phrases,  but  also,  as  will  be  shown  hereaf- 
ter, of  proving  the  authenticity  of  whole  books. 

Thn5e  years  had  not  elapsed,  when  Dr.  Wiiitby, 
the  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  commentator  on 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  opposition  to  it,  an 
elaborate  work,  entitled  Examen  variantium  Lectio^ 
num  Johannis  AiilUiy  which  was  first  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1710,  and  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Whit- 
by's Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  In  this 
Examen  the  author  argues,  as  if  eveiy  printed  word 
were  precisely  the  same,  as  it  was  ori^nally  written; 
he  asserts  that  in  all  places  the  reading  of  the  common 
text  may  be  defended,  in  us  omnibus  lectUmem  textAi 
defenA  posse.  And  this  palpably  false  position,  set 
fixth  in  the  tide-page  itself,  he  made  the  basis  of  a  se- 
vere and  bitter  criticism  on  a  work,  which  he  was  un- 
aUe  to  appreciate. 

The  well-meaning  but  ill-judged  remarks  of  Whit« 
by  were  soon  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  in  his  Dis- 
course of  Free  Thinking,  to  a  very  different  purpose : 
for  he  quoted  the  Preface  to  Whitby's  Examen,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  the  very  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  uncertsdn  and  precarious.  But  the  argu- 
ments of  Collins  against  Divine  Revelation,  and  the 
mistaken  notions  of  Whitby,  on  which  those  aif;u- 
ments  were  founded,  were  soon  confuted  by  the  noost 
acute  critic,  not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all  Europe; 
I  mean  Dr.  Richard  Bendey,  who  replied  to  Collins 
under  the  assumed  tide  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis. 
This  reply  of  Benfley  was  first  printed  in  1713,  the 
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SRne  jmt  with  Collinses  Discourse :  it  has  frequentp 
hf  been  '  '  ;  it  Itas  been  translated  into  several 
of  llic  ii..vij^.i  Miiiguagcs,  and  should  be  studied  by 
Cftry  man,  who  h  desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of 
lubGcnl  criticism.  Indeed  Dr.  Francis  Hare^  after- 
^  Bishop  of  Cliicljester,  made  his  public  acknowU 
nts  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  the  same  year, 
cntidcd  *•  The  Clergyman's  Tlmnks  to  Philekudie* 

Thai  Dh  Mill's  edition  however  had  its  defects* 
i|  certainly  not  to  be  denied :    but  they  were  chiefly 
ifrets;  which  wcr^  inseparable  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
tmdertaking,  and  from  the  circumstances,  in  which 
the  editor  was  placed.     Among  die  manuscripts  col- 
lated for  Mill's  edition  were  many*  which  could  not 
be  colbted  by  Milt  himself:  and  if  the  extracts  firom 
sticb  mamiscripts  are  any  where  defective  or  errone- 
ous, the  fault  is  not  the  editor's,  but  the  collator's, 
^\nd  if  the  opinions^  which  he  has  frcqucnUy  cxpres- 
["ied  on  the  genuineness  of  readings,  arc  sometimes  in-r 
[nccuratet  we  must  recollect,  that  he  was  tlie  &rst  edi* 
1^  who  undertook  a  cridcal  edition  of  the  Greek 
fMamcnt  on  so  large  a  scale.     And  if  those  opiiiions 
^faid  been  more  frequently  inaccurate  dian  they  are,  we 
Vsbould  fiirdier  remember,  first,  that  he  produced  thfi 
Bcvidcfice  on  which  those  opinions  were  founded,  dms 
Btfiftbiing  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and  secondly 
that  he  never  suffered  his  opinions  to  influence  tl^ 
text.     The  greatest  defect  iu  Mill's  Greek  Testa- 
cncAi  oonsi&ts  in  Ute  quotations  from  the  oriental  ver< 
which  Mill  did  not  understafid,  at  lea^t  not  m(* 
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ficiently  to  collate  them.  He  liad  recourse  therefore  to 
tfie  Latin  translations  of  them  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
and  consequently  erred,  whenever  those  translations 
were  not  sufficiently  exact.  But  these  defects,  with 
the  similar  defects  in  the  edition  of  Bengelius,  hercaf* 
to  be  noticed,  have  been  all  corrected  by  Profes* 
sor  Bode  of  Helmstadt,  in  his  work  rather  harshly  en- 
titled, Pseudo^critica  JlIillio-JBirtigeiiatm. 

Three  year&  after  the  publication  of  Mill's  Greek 
Testament  at  Oxford,  it  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam 
inder  the  direction  of  Ludolph  K  lister.  Whatever 
adings  were  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Oxford 
idon,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the 
ext,  were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their 
jper  places :  and  tlie  critical  apparatus  was  aug* 
lented  by  the  readings  of  twelve  Greek  manuscripts, 
:>me  of  which  indeed  had  bcpn  previously,  but  im- 
perfectly collatedf 

In  the  year  following,  namely  in  1711,  Gerard  of 
^.^lastricht  published  (likewise  at  Amsterdam)  an  oc* 
avo  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  readings 
elected,  not  from  Mill*s,  but  from  Fell's  edition,  and 
I  small  accession  of  new  matter,  consisting  of  readings 
>m  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
^^  the  editor  gave  only  the  initials  of  his  name  mid  ti* 
and  the  edition  was  published  by  Henry  Wet- 
eui,  a  printep  and  bookseller  at  Amsterdam,  it  im- 
Dperly  acquired  in  this  country  the  name  of  Wet- 
I's  edition  :  and  hence  the  octavo  edition  by  Gerard 
Mastricht  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  edi- 
ion  of  Professor  John  James  Wetsiein,  which  wis 
published  forty  years  afterwards  in  two  volumes  fc 
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The  editions  hitherto  described  in  the  present 
Lecture  have  all  contributed  to  aiigmeni  the  stock  of 
maieritils  ;  hut  they  left  the  text  itself  unaltered.  The 
first  editor,  who  applied  Mill's  critical  apparatus  to  the 
emendation  of  the  Greek  text,  was  Dr.  Edward  Wells, 
Rector  of  Cotesbach  in  Leicestershire,  who  published 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  Oxford^  in  sep- 
ante  portions,  and  at  dijfTerent  times  between  1709 
and  1719,  It  is  accompanied  with  the  common  Eng- 
Bsli  version,  corrected  according  to  the  Greek  read- 
ings preferred  by  the  editor.  It  is  further  accompani-  : 
cd  with  a  paraphrase  aiKl  annotations,  on  which  ac- 
coimt  It  is  generally  classed,  not  among  the  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  among  the  commenta- 
lies  on  it:  and  in  this  view  I  shall  have  occasion 
,!iD  speak  of  it>  in  the  second  branch  of  Theology,  as  a 
imy  useful  work.  But  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text 
efthe  Greek  Testament,  It  claims  also  a  place  in  the 
present  description,  though  subsequent  improvements 
in  sacred  criticism  have  in  a  greajt  measure  supersed- 
ed the  emendations  of  Dr.  Wells. 

In  1729  was  printed  in  London-anotlier  edition  of 
die  Greek  Testament,  with  a  new  text,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  in  which  the  editor  professed  to  have 
fijunded  his  alterations  on  the  authority'  of  Greek  man- 
uscripts. It  was  soon  discovered  that  diose  profes» 
lions  were  false  ;  and  the  edition  has  been  long  ^on- 
dgtied  to  merited  oblivion. 

But  in  1734  a  very  respectable  attempt  to  improve 
die  sacred  text  was  made  by  Bengel,  or,  as  he  is' com* 
fDOoljr  <aDed  in  England,  Bengelius,  Professor  at  tJie 
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Univcrnty  of  Tobingen  in  Saabia.    In  that  year  lie 
published  II  iquarlo  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
to  iwliich*  he!  I  prefixed  «in  Iniroduetio  in  Crism  JVodi 
Tutameniif  and  subjoined  an  Apparatus  criticus.  But 
the  prejudices  of  thlt  age  hi  respect  to  sacred  critic 
cisooii  of  which  w^  have  seen  an  instance  m  Whitby's 
Examen,' restricted  iBengelius  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  and  imposed  on  him  a  law,  which  defeat* 
ed  iti  numerous  instances  the  very  object  of  his  revi- 
sioo.    If  the  best  Greek  manuscripts,  with  the  most 
ancient  Fathers  and  Versions,  agree  in  supporting  any 
particular  reading,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  gen^ 
uinr  reading,  whether  that  reading  were  contained^  or 
not,  iu  the  manuscripts  of  Erasmus  or  the  Comphi-* 
tenaian  editors,  whether  that  reading  were  contained, 
or  not,  either  in  t/ieir  editions,  or  in  any  which  sius 
ceeded  thera.    But  Such  was  the  importance,  which  a 
readily  was  then  supposed  to  derive  from  having  been, 
once  in  print,  and  so  necessary  did  this  stamp  of  au- 
thority appear,  iu  order  to  legalise  its  claim  to  admis- 
sion, tliat  no  reading  was  adopted  by  Bengelius,  how- 
ever great  it&.critieal  authority,  unless  it  had  already 
received  the  sanction  of  tlie  press.    He  himself  says, 
*^  JVe  syUabam  quidem^  etiamsi  miiie  tnanuseripti^  mito 
eritici  juberent^  antefuw  non  receptam^  adducar  ut  re^ 
eipiam,^^    But  when  he  came  to  the  Apocalypse,  he 
departed  from  this  rule :   and  in  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament  he  endeavoured  to  make  com- 
pensation by  placing  under  the  text  the  readings, 
whicb  he  thought  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  andclas- 
sing  them  ac^rding  to  their  valu^  by  the  means  of 
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_OqQ^  numerals.  With  respect  to  his  critic^  appt- 
it  was  chiefly  taken  from  Mill's  Greek  Testa* 
fir^  lo  which  however  he  made  some  important  ad-* 
^  ditionsi  consisting  o(  extracts  from  above  twenty 
■  Gftrck  manuscripts,  and  from  several  of  the  ancient 

iL^tift  versions,  to  which  were  added,  for  the  first  time 
'^  this  edition,  some  extracts  from  the  Armenian  ver- 
But  the  edition  of  Bengelius  was  shortly  supersed- 
^^  by  the  more  important  edition  of  John  Janves 
VVctslcin^  who  was  bom  and  educatei)  in  the  ^laca, 
^^^bo^  Elrasmiis  had  published  hts  editions  of  die 
?k  Testament,     In  his  twentieth  year,  while  a  stu- 
at  Basle,  he  published  a  treatise,  De  variis  Jjec- 
rnbus  Novi  Testamenti :  and,  when  he  had  finished 
\iis  «tt|dic$,  he  visited  the  princiixd  libraries  of  France 
^  4Liid  Eogland,  in  search  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
he  every  urtiere  collated  with  great  assiduity.     The 
frtiits  of  his  researches,  containing  observations,  not 
only  on  Greek  manuscripts,  but  on  the  quotations  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  on  the  ancient  versions,  weie 
published  four  years  before  the  edhion  of  Bengelius, 
being  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1730,  by  the  title, 
Pralcgamena  ad  Testamenti  Gfifci  editionem  acrtira* 
ii$nmam^  e  veiitssimis  codicibus  mantiscriptk  dentmpro* 
^  mmndifn  ;  in  yuiim  agitur  de  codicibus  manusmfitif 
B  ^fam  Testamenti^  seriptoribtis  qui  Novo  Testaments  mi 
I  timlt  vermtmibus  veienbus^  edihonibm  prioribuSf  et  ek- 
m  ifderpr^bus  /    et  propommtur  Animadoermnes  tt 
Oj  ,  ad  Examen  variarum  A  "^t  Awi  Tes-' 

tohttrtu  nec^siori^n     The  bare  rccu...  u,  iIk  title-page 
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sufficient  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  stibjects ' 
iscussed>  and  to  indicate  the  expectations,   which 
rerc  excited  from  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
lus  announced  by  an  author  so  distinguished,  as 
/"etstein,  by  his  learning  and  talents. 

But  the  edition  itself,  from  various  causes,  which 
is  here  unnecessary  to  reiate,  was  retarded  more 
twenty  years.  It  was  at  length  published  in 
1751  and  1752,  in  two  folio  volumes,  at  Amsterdam^ 
^here  Wetstein  was  then  Professor  in  die  College  of 
[the  Remonstrants.  It  is  divided  into  four  Parts,  the 
St  containing  the  Gospels,  the  second  containing  the 
Hpisdes  of  St.  Paul,  the  third  containing  the  Acts  of 
iic  Aposdes  with  tlie  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  fourth 
^containing  the  Apocalypse,  Each  of  these  four  Parts 
accompanied  with  Prolegomena^  in  which  the  Greet 
luscripts  are  described,  Uiat  are  quoted  in  each 
?art :  and  Wetstcin's  motive  to  this  four-fold  divi- 
fiion  was,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  usual  contents 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which  seldom  comprise  the 
whole  New  Testament,  but  contain,  some  of  them  the 
four  Gospels  only,  others  only  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
others  again  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Catho^ 
lie  Epbtles,  and  lasdy,  others  the  Apocalypse  alone, 
"tiiough  two  or  more  of  these  portions  are  sometime 
found  united  in  the  same  manuscript,  while  on  ^  i 
other  hand  there  are  manuscripts,  in  which  the  par*  ■ 
tions  are  still  smaller.  The  Prolegomena  to  the  first 
Part,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  Greek  manu-  M 
scripts,  contain  an  account  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  wri-  ' 
ters,  and  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  are  quoted  in 
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ion.  1  liese  Prolegomena,  with  the  Animad- 
vermm  et  Cauiwnes  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
must  be  studied  by  every  rndxi^  who  would  fully  ap- 
preciate die  work  in  question,  of  which  it  is  impossi* 
hic  to  give  an  adequate  notion  in  the  compass  of  the 
prtscoi  lecture. 

The  texi  of  this  edition  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  Elzeuir  text,  and  hence  it  is  culled  on  the  tide- 
page  JSiauum  Testamentum  Gr^cum  editioitis  receptit^ 
Though  Wetsteiu  very  considerably  augmented  the 
stock  of  critical  materials,  though  he  drew  from  vari- 
<His  sources,  which  had  hitherto  remained  unopened^ 
though  be  collated,  not  by  other  hands,  but  by  lus 
oura,  and  though  few  men  have  possessed  a  greater 
fiharc  cither  of  learning  or  of  sagacity,  yet  no  alteration 
Was  made  in  the  Greek  text     He  proposed  indeed  al- 
lerations,  which  he  inserted  in  the  space  between  the 
text  and  the  body  of  various  readings,  with  reference 

»to  the  words  which  he  thought  should  be  exchange 
for  tlicm :  and  where  a  reading  should,  in  his  opinion, 
be  omitted  without  the  substitution  of  another,  he 
pne&xed  to  it  a  mark  of  minus  in  the  text.     But  these 
I  alterations  and  omissions  are  in  general  sup- 
by  powerful  authority,  and  are  such,  as  will 
vroonly  recommended  themselves  to  an  jmimrtial 
Though  among  the  various  readings  he  has 
occa^onolly  noted  the  conjectures  of  others,  he  has 
er  ventured  a  conjecture  of  his  own :  nor  has  he 
conjecture  in  any  one  instance  tht  basis  of  a 
sd  alteration. 

charge  tlierefore,  which  harf  been  laid  ta 
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Wetstein,  of  proposing  (not  making)  alterations  in  the 
text  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  support  to  a 
particular  creed,  is  without  foundation.  Whether  an 
editor  is  attached  or  not  to  the  creed  of  his  countrjr^ 
whether  he  receives  pain  or  pleasure,  when  he  discov- 
ers that  a  reading  of  the  text  is  supported  by  less  au- 
thority than  a  various  reading,  are  questions,  with 
which  the  reader  is  only  so  far  concenied,  as  they 
may  affect  the  conduct  of  the  editor  in  his  office  of  m<^ 
ic.  The  question  of  real  importance  is,  Does  the  ed- 
itor, whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  suffer  his  re%- 
ioqs  opinions  fo  influence  his  judgment,  in  weighii^ 
the  evidence  for  and  against  any  particular  word  or 
passage.  Now  men  of  every  religious  profession  are 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  adopting  what  they  wM 
to  adopt,  and  of  rejecting  what  they  wish  to  reject^ 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  evidence  against  the 
one,  and  in  Javottr  of  the  other.  *  Hence  greater  cau- 
tion is  certainly  requisite  in  our  admission  of  emen- 
dations, which  favour  the  editor's  religious  creed,  than 
in  the  admission  of  readings  unconnected  with  *  that 
creed.  That  is,  we  must  be  more  careful  to  scrutin- 
ize, whether  such  emendations  are  really  supported 
by  greater  authority,  than  the  readings,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  reject.  But  then  we  must  endeavour  in 
this  investigation  to  abstain,  on  our  parts,  firom  the 
fault,  which  we  suspect  in  the  editor.  We  must  not 
suffer  a  bias  in  an  opposite  direction  to  mislead  our 
own  judgment,  to  magnify  or  diminish  authorities,  as 
they  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  readings, 
which  we  ourselves  would  adopt.    Now  I  have  been 
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kmg  in  the  habit  of  using  Wetstein's  Greek  Testa- 
ment; I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  weigh  carefully 
die  evidence  for  the  readings,  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine ;  yet  I  have  always  found  that  the  al- 
terations proposed  by  Wetstein  were  supported  by 
n^tedaUe  authority,  and  in  general  by  j?iuch  better 
anthority,  than  the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text. 
The  merits  therefore  of  V/etstein,  as  a  critic^  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  by  ascribing  to  him  undue  influ- 
ence in  the  choice  of  his  readings.     His  merits,  as  a 
critic,  undoubtedly  surpass  the  merits  of  his  prede- 
cessors :    he  alone  contributed  mere  to  advance  the  V 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  than  all  who  had 
gone  be£bre  him :  and  this  task  he  performed,  not  on- 
ly without  support,  eitlier  public  or  private,  but  dur- 
ing a  series  of  severe  trials,  under  which  a  mind  of 
less  energy  than  Wetstein's  would  infallibly  have 
8UnL    In  short,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  crliicism 
cf  the  Greek  Testament,  and  laid  the  found:ition,  on 
^riiich  later  editors  have  built.     Tliat  mistalies  and 
oversights  are  discoverable  in  the  work  detracts  net 
fiom  its  general  merits.     No  work  is  without  tht:m  : 
ind  least  of  all  can  consummate  accuracy  be  expected, 
vhcre  so  many  causes  of  error  never  ceased  to  ope- 
nde.— ^Such  are  Wetstein's  merits  as  a  eritic.    As 
an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  explatia^ 
tory  Notes,  he  shews  himself  in  a  different  and  less  fa- 
vourable light :  but  this  subject  must  be  defied  till 
we  come  to  the  second  Branch  of  Theology. 

The  emendations,  which  Wetstein  had  proposed^ 
were  adopted  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  a  learned  printer  in 


The  preceding  Lecture  having  concluded  with 

_  account  of  Wctstein's  emendations  adopted  in 

"^0W3'er's  ediuon,  our  attention  must  now  be  directed 

^U)  die  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  Professor  of 

divinity  at  Jena  in  Saxony.     The  first  display  of  his 

^tical  ability  was  made  in  a  short  treatise  on  the 

manuscripts  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  were  used  by 

Origeni  entitled,  De  Codicibiis  quatuor  Evangeliorum 

Origemanisy  published  in  1771  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 

miiere  Griesbach  had  studied,  and  where  he  afterwards 

published  his  edidons  of  the  Greek  Testament* 

In  1774  he  published  a  Synopsis,  or  Harmony  of 
the  three  first  Gospels,  with  an  amended  text,  and  a 
sdecdon  of  various  readings ;  to  which  were  added, 
likewise  with  an  amended  text  and  a  selection  of  read* 
tDgs,  the  Gospel  of  St*  John,  and  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apos- 
des.  In  the  year  following  he  published  in  the  same 
inanner,  the  Episdes  and  the  Apocalypse.  And,  as 
the  Synopsis,  though  in  itself  a  very  useful  work,  and 
deservedly  rc-publishcd,  yet  formed  a  contrast  with 
Ae  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  printed  in 
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1777  the  three  first  Gospels  entire.  Such  were  the 
component  parts  of  what  is  called  Griesbach's.  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  g;ye  a  short  account,  though  our  examina- 
tion  of  Griesbach's  merits  as  a  critical  editor,  must  be 
reserved  for  the  description  of  his  second  and  more 
important  edition. 

It  may  be  useful  however  to  observe  that  Gries- 
bach's object  was  not  to  supersede  the  tdition  of 
Wetstein,  which  in  many  respects  retains  its  original 
value.  But  as  the  purchase  of  two  folio  volumes, 
which  were  daily  growing  scarcer  and  dearer,  was  im^ 
practicable  for  students  in  general,  who  yet  ought  to 
be  provided  with  some  means  of  information  on  the 
existing  state  of  the  Greek  text,  he  determined  ibr 
that  purpose  to  prepare  a  portable  edition,  which  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  every  reader.  In  the  critical 
apparatus  of  such  an  edition  could  be  expected  only  t 
selection  of  the  most  important  readings,  and  a  partiC'- 
ular  citation  only  of  the  cAi^authorities.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  choice  was  made  with  judgment  Both 
the  readings  and  the  authorities  were  selected  from 
Wetstein's  edition  :  but  they  were  revised  and  aug- 
mented by  subsequent  collations,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal were  supplied  by  Griesbach  himself.  And  as  the 
notion,  that  the  Elzevir  text  required  no  amendmenti 
had  gradually  subsided  since  the  editions  of  Bengeli- 
us,  Wetstein,  and  Bowyer,  the  selection  of  various 
readings,  and  the  authorities,  on  which  they  were 
£c)unded,  were  applied  by  Griesbach  to  the  emenda- 
^n  of  the  text.     With  what  success  the  appJicatioa 
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fas  f)een  made,  we  shall  consider  hereafter,  when  we 
oomc  to  the  jeco/irf  edition,  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  printed  after  an  interval  of  twenty y  and  the  second 
after  a  i  inlcna!  of  thirty  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stock  of  critical  materials 
was  very  considerably  augmented  by  the  editions  of 
;  Matthsei,  Alter,  and  Eirch,  of  which  it  is  the  more 
nccessar)'  to  give  some  account,  as  the  materials^ 
which  they  provided,  were  all  transferred  into  Gries- 
badi^s  second  ^dition• 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  their 
editions,  the  order  of  time  requires  us  at  least  to  no- 
I  ticc  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which,  though 
it  did  not  furnish  any  new  materials^  contained  a  new 
.  misiort  of  the  texty  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  place 
isi  the  present  history,     I  mean  the  edition  of  Dr,  Har- 
wood,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1776, 
llic  second  in  1784»  Now  this  learned  editor,  instead  of 
applying,  like  Wetstein,  Bow}^er,  and  Griesbach,  the 
i^hafe  of  the  critical  apparatus  already  provided,  se- 
lected the  Codex  Bezie  as  his  chief  authority  in  the 
Gospels  and  tlie  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
Bin  Su  PauPs  Epistles-      But  no  singk  manuscript, 
H|ta||fever  ancient  or  respectable,  can  detemiine  the 
^^lestio^i,  whether  a  reading  be  genuine  :  for  this  de- 
terminution  must  be  made  by  the  comparative  evidence 
(Xal/our  authorities.     Dr.  Harwood's  revision  there, 
fcre  IS  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published 
by  Matthiei,  who  was  Professor,  first  at  Moscow,  and 
afterwards  at  Wittenberg,  was  printed  at  Riga,  in 
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twelve  octavo  volumes,  at  different  times  betw 
1782  and  1788.  This  very  learned  editor,  who  wa§ 
educated  at  Leipzig  under  the  celebrated  John  Au 
gustus  Ernesd,  commenced  his  work  under  varioui 
disadvantages,  which  had  material  influence  on  hi 
formation  of  tlie  Greek  text-  When  invited  from 
Leipzig  to  Moscow  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  he  hac 
not  directed  his  attention  to  tlie  peculiar  departmen 
of  sacred  criticism,  and  was  therefore  unacquaint 
with  the  progress,  which  had  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  learning.  And  when  the  numerous  manuscripts 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  found  at  MoscoWj 
especially  in  die  librarj^  of  the  Synod,  suggested  tin 
tliought  of  publishing  a  ntw  edition,  he  had  no  longq 
access  to  the  works,  which  might  have  furnished  thj 
necessary  knowledge.  Neither  tlie  edition  of  WcU 
stein,  nor  even  that  of  Mill  could  be  procured  in  hi 
new  situation  :  and  the  only  collection  of  variouj 
readings  supplied  there  by  any  former  editor,  was  tlia| 
of  Bishop  Fell,  as  reprinted  in  Gregor)^'s  editioai 
Wlien  he  attempted  therefore  emendations  in  the  rej 
ceived  text,  his  emendations  were  chiefly  founded  ob 
the  audiority  of  the  manuscripts^  which  he  himsel 
collated  at  Moscow% 

Now  the  Russian  Church  being  a  daughter  of  th< 
Greek  Church,  the  Moscow  manuscripts  were  c 
course  collected  from  Constantinople,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Greek  empire.  They  belong  therefore  to  tli« 
particular  class,  which  modem  critics  have  called  th^ 
jByranri/ie  edition,  and  which  cannot  be  entided  to  the 
Hfxcliiswe  privilege  of  ascertaining  what  is  genuine 
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spurious.     The  Greek  Fathers  who  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria>  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  accord  with  their 
quotations,  and  those  ancient  versions  which  harmo- 
nize with  botli,  have  ai  least  an  equal  claim  to  our  at* 
ecntion*     Nor  ought  we  to  decide  before  we  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  a  third  class  of  manuscripts, 
containing  the  Greek  text  accompanied  with  the  an- 
cient Latin  version.     The  application  therefore  of  the 
Moscow  manuscripts  alone^  after  Mill  and  Wetstein 
hid  supplied  such  a  fund  of  materials  derived  from 
vther  sources,  was  an  undertaking  both  injudicious 
and  useless.     It  is  true,  that  when  Matthaei  collected 
Ms  own  materials,  he  had  not  access  to  those  of  Mill 
lor  W^etstcin  :  yet  he  knew  at  least  of  their  existence^ 
id  ought  not  to  have  amended  witliout  them.     But 
ving  djne  so,  and  having  thus  incurred  the  censure 
of  men  more  experienced  in  sacred  criticism,  espc- 
[etally  of  Michaelis  and  Griesbach,  he  resolved  to  de- 
bimself,  by  vilifying  the  sources,  from  which, 
he  began  to  publish,  it  was  not  in  \\\s  poxver  to 
^w.     To  the  class  of  manuscripts,  to  which  the  Co- 
X  Bezae,  tlie  Codex  Claromontonus,  and  others  of 
h  antiquity  belong,  he  gave  in  his  Preface  to  St* 
John's  Gospel  the  appellation  of  editio  scttrriHs :  nor 
are  softer  epithets  applied  by  him  to  the  critics,  who 
tenturcd  to  defend  such  manuscripts*     The  antipathy, 
hich  he  thus  acquired,  deterred  him,  even  after  Iiis 
return  to  Germany,  which  was  before  die  publication 
of  the  four  last- printed  volumes,  from  making  that  use 
of  Wetslein's  edition,  which  it  was  then  in  his  power 

to  do,  and  which  he  probably  would  have  done,  if  he 
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I  bad  possessed  it  ai  the  commencement  of  his  labours. 
\%i  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  so  distinguished  a 
[scholar  should  have  been  led,  eitlier  by  necessity  or 

t>y  choice,  to  make  bO  partial  an  application  of  critical 
[inaterials.     Whatever  opinion  be  formed  of  the  rekt^  ^ 
\^e  value  attached  to  the  different  classes  of  Greek 

manuscripts^  whether  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  and 

Griesbach  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Matthxi  on  the  oth^ 
I  fr  hand  be  Uie  true  one,  tlie  fact^  tliiit  Matthasi  under- 
[took  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text  on  the  authority  of 
set  of  manuscripts,  must  remain  undisputed.  And 
ice  no  impartial  judge  can  admit,  that  the  genuine  j 
[text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  established,  as! 

well  by  applying  ovXyz.  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a ! 
I  judicious  employment  of  tlie  whole,  the  edition  ofj 
IjilatthaBi  is  only  so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes 

new  materials  for  future  uses;  materials  Indeed,  whicl^ 
i|uc  accompanied  with  much  useful  information,  and 
I  many  learned  remarks* 

About  the  same  period,  namely  in  X786  and  1787, 
^  Professor  Alter  at  Vienna  published  an  edition  of  the  | 
I  Greek  Testament  in  two  thick  octavos.     The  text  of 
Ls  edition  is  neither  the  common  text,  nor  a  revisioni 
rof  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript,  andj 

that  not  a  verj'  ancient  one,  in  the  Imperial  Library  atl 

Vienna.  The  various  readuigs,  which  are  not  ar« 
Lranged  as  in  other  editions,  but  are  printed  in  separate 
[parcels  as  first  made  by  the  collator,  are  likewise  dc 

ived  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial  Libra- 
[ty.     And  the  whole  collation  was  augmented  by  ex 
i  from  the  Coptic,  the  Slavonian,  and  t 
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ans,  which  arc  also  printed  in  the  same  indigest* 
cd  msiiiner^  as  the  Greek  readings.  Altcr's  editioa 
Aerdbre  contains  mere  materials  for  future  uses. 

While  Matthaei  was  employed  at  Moscow  and 
Alter  at  Vienna,  Professors  Birch  and  Alder  were  en- 
gaged b)-  the  late  King  of  Denmark  to  travel  into  It- 
aly, and  Professors  Moldenhawer  and  Tychscn  to 
fravcl  into  Spain,  in  search  of  further  materials  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  examined  the  principal  libraries  in  Venice^ 
Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  with  the  library  of  the 
Escurial  in  Spain.     The  produce  of  their  researches^ 

[as  £u*  as  nelates  to  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  by 

[professor  Birch  at  Copenhagen  in  1788,  in  a  quarto 
irolume,  designed  for  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of 

[the  Greek  Testament ;    and  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
tiiis  volume  was  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  col- 

I  laied  manuscripts.     In  the  text  of  this  edition  no  aU 
ilion^  were  made.     It  contains  therefore  only  ma- 

Itrrid^  for  emendation :  and  if  these  materials  had  been 
[itcd  by  themselves,  the  same  benefit  would  have 
crued  to  the  public  at  a  smaller  expense.  Indeed 
various  readings  to  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  printed  by  themselves,  though  not 
before  1798,  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  to  which  the  editor  proposed  to 
atmex  them,  having  been  prevented  by  the  fire  at  Co- 
penhagen, which  destroyed  the  royal  printing-office. 
Now  these  extracts,  with  those  printed  in  the  former 
volume,  contain  some  very  important  additions  to  our 
Stock  of  critical  materials^     A  complete  collation  b 
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givea  of  that  distinguislied  manuscript^  whktl  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and 
which  till  that  time»  namely  in  the  New  Tebtament, 
had  been  only  partially  examined.  Another  very  im- 
portant  addition  consisted  in  the  extracts  from  a  Syr- 
iac  version,  written  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  Adlcr,. 
who  collated  it  at  Home,  calls  the  dialect  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  ancient  version,  which  Adlcr  has  mi-, 
nutely  described  in  his  Versiones  St/riaat^  published 
at  Copenhagen  in  1789,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its. 
anient  with  our  Codex  Beza&.  Indeed  there  are 
Icven  readings,  hitherto  thought  peculiar  to  this  man* 
script,  which  are  all  found  in  that  ancient  version, 
l^nd  as  the  manuscript,  to  which  it  has  the  nearest 
lity  ajler  tlie  Codex  Bezae,  is  the  Codex  Vatica^i 
^US|  its  critical  value  is  decided.  i 

In  addition  to  the  new  sources,  which  were  open- 
in  the  interval  between  Griesbach's  first  and  second 
itjon,  must  be  noticed  some  publications,  which 
>ntributed  to  augment  or  improve  the  knowledge  aU 
dy  acquired*  Thus  tlie  Philoxenian  version,  which 
yVetstein  had  imperfectly  collated  in  manuscript,  be*^ 
ing  printed  by  Dr.  White  at  Oxford  in  1778  (namely 
the  four  Gospels,  for  the  other  books  were  deferred 
more  tlian  twenty  years,)  enabled  Griesbach  to  cor- 
rect various  mistakes  in  the  former  collation,  and 
^e  to  it  considerable  additions.  Similar  advanta- 
ges were  derived  from  the  publication  of  some  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts,  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  by 
,  Woide  in  London  in  1786,  of  the  Codex  Boemeria* 
lus  by  Matthsei  at  Meissen  in  1791,  and  of  the  Co« 
dex  Bezae  by  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cambridge  in  1793. 
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!tit  after  all  the  materials  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  Testamentt 
materials  for  which  all  the  known  libraries  in  Europe 
had  been  searched,  and  which  it  had  employed  nearly 
three  centuries  to  obtain,  there  was  still  wanted  an  ed- 
itor of  sufficient  learning,  acuteness,  industry,  and  im- 
partiality in  the  weighing  of  evidence,  to  apply  those 
materials  to  tlieir  proper  object.  Dr.  Griesbach,  by 
his  Jint  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  had  already 
affixded  convincing  proofs  of  his  critical  ability :  and 
^poe  the  learned  in  general,  especially  in  his  own 
ODUntr}',  regarded  him  as  the  person,  who  was  best 
qtmlified  to  undertake  this  new  revision  of  the  Greek 
text.  Indeed  the  subject  had  formed  the  business  of 
his  life«  Like  Wetstein,  when  he  had  finished  his  ac- 
ademical studies,  he  travelled  into  France  and  £ng- 
knd,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  as  the  stock  of  materials  was 
then  very  considerably  larger,  than  when  fFetsteui 
commenced  his  literary  labours,  it  was  not  so  much 
his  object  to  increase^  as  to  revise,  the  apparatus  al* 
itady  provided.  For  this  purpose  he  re-examined 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  wherever  doubts  might 
be  entertained,  and  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  peculiar  readings,  which  distinguish  one 
class  of  manuscripts  from  another,  and  are  the  basis 
Of]  which  that  classification  is  formed,  were  likewise 
objects  of  particular  attention*  But  he  in  general  dis* 
regankd  the  mass  of  readings,  which  are  common  to 
most  manuscripts,  as  serving  rather  to  encumber,  than 
1st  improve  our  critical  apparatus.     At  the  same  time, 
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whenever  uncollated  manuscripts  presented  them- 
selves  to  his  notice,  he  neglected  not  to  extract  what 
was  worthy  of  attention.  The  fruits  of  his  researches, 
with  his  remarks  on  the  examined  manuscripts,  he 
published  in  two  octavo  volumes  printed  at  Halle  in 
1785  and  1793  under  the  following  title :  St/mboUc 
eriticaj  ad  stipplendas  et  corrigetidas  variarum  Navi 
Testamenti  lectionum  coUectiones :  accedit  multorum 
JVovi  Testamenti  codicum  Gracorum  dtscriptio  et  exa- 
men.  This  work  contains  the  principles,  on  \vhich 
Griesbach  has  founded  his  critical  system ;  and  con- 
sequently should  be  studied  by  every  man,  who  at- 
tempts to  form  an  estimate  of  his  critical  merits. 

As  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  Fathers,  are  of  great  importance  in  ascertsdning 
die  genuineness  of  disputed  passages,  he  undertook  a 
new  and  complete  collation  of  the  works  of  Origen, 
which  he  also  published  in  his  Symbolae  critical,  ac- 
companied with  the  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, which  differed  from  the  common  text. 

Further,  as  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  Lat- 
in versions,  such  as  those,  which  have  been  published 
by  Blanchini  and  Sabatier,  are,  in  many  cases,  impor- 
tant to  the  Greek  text,  he  undertook  a  new  collation 
of  those  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Sahidic  version,  or 
the  version  in  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  he 
quoted  the  readings,  which  had  been  furnished  by 
Woide,  Georgi,  and  Miinter.  Of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion a  new  collation  was  made  for  him  by  Bredenkamp 
of  Bremen  :    and  the  Slavonian  version  was  collated 
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for  him,  both  in  manuscript,  and  in  print,  by  Dobrow- 
iky  at  Prague,  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  mention  the 
fitagonents  of  two  very  ancient  Greek  manuscripts^ 
preserved  at  Wolfeubiittel,  which  Knittel  had  pub* 
Ibhcd  with  his  Fragment  of  the  Gotliic  version. 

Such  were  the  materials^  which  Griesbach  appli- 
ed to  his  second  and  last  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
mcntf  in  addition  to  the  apparatus,  which  was  already 
contained  in  Wetstein's  edition,  and  which  was  sub- 
scf{ucntty  augmented  by  the  editions  described  in  this 
Lecture.     The  Jirst  volume  of  Griesbach's  second 
edition,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  ia 
1 1796 ;  the  second  volume,  containing  the  other  books 
[of  the  New  Testament,  was  published  in  1806.     The 
of  publication  was  Halle,  the  same  bookseller, 
I  who  had  purchased  the  copy-right  of  the  first  editiont 
liaving  purchased  also  the  copy-right  of  the  secoruL 
[And  as  SLpart  of  the  impression,  (which  was  taken  off 
i  a  better  paper  sent  by  liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
Ltoa)  was  destined  for  sale  in  England,  the  name  of 
[London  as  well  as  of  Halle  vi'os  put  on  the  title-page. 
It,  what  is  more  important  than  either  the  paper  or 
[the  place  of  piMicaHon^  it  was  prhittd  at  Jena  under 
[Griesbach*s  immecKate  insjx^ction* 

There  is  a  question  however  in  reserve,  of  still 

I  grttater  consequence  than  the  extent  or  the  value  even 

of  the  critical  materials;  and  that  is,  Have  those  ma- 

itrrials  been  properly  applied  to  the  emendation  of  tlie 

1  Grctrk  text  ?     Tliat  tliey  were  conscientiously  applied, 

Imitted  by  ever)-  man,  to  whom  Griesbach's  char* 

is  know  n.     His  scrupulous  integrity,  as  a  man 
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d  as  a  scholar,  is  sufficient  truarantee  for  the  Honest 
application  of  them.  Nor  have  his  contemporaries 
ever  questioned  either  his  learning,  or  his  judgment, 
if  we  except  Matthsei,  who  \\rrote  under  Uie  influence 
of  personal  animosity.  Of  the  emendations,  which  he 
introduced,  there  are  many,  which  had  received 
le  approbation  even  of  the  earfy  editors,  Erasmus  i 
[ftnd  Beza ;  others  had  been  approved  by  Mill ;  oth- 
[crs  again  by  Bengelius ;  and  most  of  them  by  Wet* 
jfteui  and  Bowyer-  That  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
lany,  on  which  the  opinion  of  Griesbach  differs  even 
Dm  that  of  Wetstein,  may  be  explained  from  the  op» 
deration  of  three  causes,  which  it  is  here  necessary  ta 
[issign. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  tlie  augmentation  of  the  critical^ 
liBpparatus  since  the  death  of  Wetstein,  and  the  conse* 
quent  alteration  in  the  relative  evidence  for  diflerent 
[feadings  to  the  same  passage,  must  in  some  cases  have' 
[made  an  alteration  in  their  respective  claims  to  au 
tiienticity.    Another  difference  was  occasioned  by  the: 
circumstance  of  Wetstein's  entertaining  a  suspicion, 
I  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Bezs,  and 
rflome  other  very  ancient    manuscripts  contained 
[Greek  text,  which  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin 
I  version.      That  this  suspicion  is  ungrounded,  has 
I  been  clearly  shewn,  both  by  Griesbach  in  his  Sym* 
i  bolse  criticse,  and  by  Woide  in  his  Preface  to  the  Co-^ 
dex  Alexandrinus,    And  it  is  manifest,  that,  wh( 
we  are  weighing  our  authorities,  our  decisions  will 
greatly  affected  by  the  rejection  on  the  one  band, 
by  the  admission  on  the  other,  of  such  manuscripts. 
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m  ihosCt  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  But  the  ifmxl 
cause  was  more  powerful  in  its  operation,  than  either 
of  the  prtfceding :  and  as  this  third  cause  forms  the 
bafus  of  Griesbach^s  critical  system,  it  must  be  more 

titify  explained. 
In  determinbg  the  quantum  of  evidence  for  or 
9^mmt  a  particular  reading,  the  authorities  used  to  be 
iHber  mimbered  than  weighed;  so  that,  if  a  reading 
laere  confined  in  thirty  manuscripts  out  of  Jijiy^  the 
^•^le  was  supposed  to  turn  in  its  favour.  It  is  truCi 
under  similar  circumstances,  more  importance 
attached  to  ancient^  than  to  modem  manuscripts : 
II  the  modes  of  estimating  that  importance  were  so 
ioiiS|  that  tlie  same  premises  not  unfrequendy  led 
» different  conclusions.  Nor  was  due  attention  paid 
►  that  necessary  distinction  between  the  antiquity  of 
mmtmmptf  and  the  antiquity  of  its  text*  Wetstein> 
lib  Ammadversiones  ei  CautioneSy  annexed  to  hia 
pk  Testament,  went  a  great  way  toward  the  reduc- 
of  sacred  criticism  to  a  regular  system.  But 
ich  sliil  remained  to  be  performed,  for  which  we 
>  indebted  to  Semter,  who  laid  the  foundation,  and 
tlOriesbach,  who- raised  the  superstructure. 
^^  From  a  comparison  and  combination  of  the  read- 
^■ngs  exhibited  by  Wetstein  it  was  discovered,  that 
Hbotain  characteristic  readings  distinguished  certain 
Vhtefiuscripts,  fathers,  and  versions ;  that  other  charac- 
tofiade  readings  pointed  out  a  second  class ;  othen 
;  a  third  class  of  manuscripts,  fathers,  and  ver- 
It  was  further  discovered,  that  this  three-fold 
had  an  additional  found^ition  in  respect  ta 
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the  places^  where  the  manuscripts  were  writterii  the 
Ihers  lived,  and  the  versions  were  made.  Hence  th 
three  classes  received  the  names  of  Recensio  Alexaiu 
drinaj  Recensio  Constantinopolitana  or  Byzmitina^  and - 
Recensio  Occidentalis :  not  that  any  formal  revision  oi 
the  Greek  text  is  known,  either  from  history  or  froni 
tradition,  to  have  taken  place,  at  Alexandria^  at  Con»« 
stantinoplc,  or  in  Western  Europe.  But  whatever 
caiisesy  unknown  to  us,  may  have  operated  in  produc* 
.ing  tlie  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence:  there 
is  no  doubt  that  those  characteristic  readings  are  reali 
ly  contained  in  the  manuscripts,  fathers,  and  versionai 
and  that  the  classification,  wliich  is  founded  on  themi 
is  founded  therefore  on  truth.  Hence  arises  a  «( 
criterion  of  authenticit)^  A  majority  of  indimdua 
manuscripts  can  no  longer  be  considered,  either 
decisive,  or  even  as  very  important  on  this  subjects 
A  majority  of  the  Recensions^  or  as  we  should  say  c4 
printed  books,  a  majority  of  the  Editions^  is  alone 
be  regarded,  as  far  as  number  is  concerned.  The  tea- 
limony  of  the  individual  manuscripts  is  applied  to  asp^ 
certain  what  is  the  reading  of  this  or  tliat  Edition 
but  the  question  of  Jact  being  once  determined,  i 
ceases  to  be  of  consequence  what  number  of  manum 
scripts  may  be  produced,  either  of  the  first,  or  uf  thii 
second,  or  of  the  third  of  those  Editions.  For  in« 
stance,  when  we  have  once  ascertained  that  any  par- 
ticular reading  belongs  both  to  the  Alexandrine  an( 
to  the  Western,  but  not  to  the  Byzantine  Edition, 
authority  of  that  reading  will  not  be  weakened,  e 
though  it  should  appear  on  counting  the  mantiscrijits^ 
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:  (be  number  of  those,  which  range  themselves  un- 

'  the  ByzariXine  Edition,  is  ten  times  greater,  than 

ihai  of  the  other  two  united.     We  must  argue  in  this 

case,  as  we  argue  in  the  comparison  of  printed  edi* 

tiooa,  where  we  simply  inquire,  what  are  the  readings 

of  this  or  that  edition,  and  never  think  of  asking  for 

die  purpose  of  criticism^  how  many  copies  were  struck 

off  at  ihe  office,  where  it  was  primed.     The  relative 

tfoite  of  those  three  editions  must  likewise  be  consid* 

cmL     For  if  any  one  of  them,  the  Byzantine  for  in- 

ftmcCf  to  which  most  of  the  modern  manuscripts  be- 

5,  carries  with  it  less  weight  than  either  of  the  oth. 

two,  a  proportional   deduction   must   be    made, 

it  be  thrown  into  the  scale  by  itself,  or  in 

njunction  with  another. Such  are  die  outiines  of 

at  isystem,  which  Griesbach  has  applied  to  the  criti- 
of  the  Greek  Testament*     The  subject  is  so 
r,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intricate,  that  it  is  hard- 
possible  to  give  more  than  a  general  notion  of  it  in 
i  public  Lecture.     It  requires  long  and  laborious  in- 
iiion :    but  it  is  an  investigation,  wliich  every 
scholar  will  readily  undertake,  when  he  con- 
thsLt  it  involves  tlie  question,  What  is  the  gen* 
^  text  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

the  classification  of  manuscripts,  lathers,  and 

fis,  with  all  its  concomitant  circumstances,  sup* 

us  with  the  rules  of  external  evidence,  an  exam- 

ination  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  variations  of 

the  text,  suggests  the  laws  or  canons  of  interruU  evi- 

^rienoe.     Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  transcribe 

Bm  have  in  general  been  more  inclined  to  add  than  to 
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omity  suggests  the  canon,  that^  where  dtfierent 
ings  are  of  unequal  lengUis,  the  shorter  is  firohably  tlic 
genuine.     Again  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  tliat  tran- 
scribers were  disposed  to  exchange  the  Hebraisms  of  j 
the  New  Testament  for  purer  Greek,  suggests  the  ca-  ■ 
non,  that,  when  of  two  readings  the  one  is  arien$al^ 
the  other  classical^  the  former  is  the  genuine  reading,   | 
the  latter  a  correction.     Further,  as  it  is  more  proba-   " 
ble  that  an  easif  reading  should  be  substituted  for  a 
hard  one,  than  the  contrary,  the  latter,  as  far  as  inter- 
nal  evidence  goes,  deserves  tlie  preference*      And, 
whether  alterations  be  ascribed  to  design  or  to  acci. 
ent,  we  must  consider,  when  we  meet  with  several 
ladings  to  the  same  passage,  which  of  them  might 
aost  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  others.     For,  if  by 
supposing  that  one  in  particular  is  the  ancient  reading, 
re  can  account  for  the  origin  of  th^rest,  and  the  same 
supposition,  when  applied  to  any  ot/ier,  affords  not  a 
similar  solution,  the  readuig,  to  which  it  does  apply, 
acquires  from  this  circumstance  an  argument  in  its  fa- 
vour. 

But  neither  external  nor  internal  evidence  can  be 
stimated  alone.  They  must  be  weighed  together .*  J 
^and  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  momentum, 
which  belongs  to  each.  Sometimes  the  external  evi- 
dence is  at  variance  with  the  internal:  at  other  times 
the  sources  of  external  evidence  are  at  variance  an>ong 
themselves  :  and  in  all  these  cases  very  extensive 
knowledge,  and  the  most  strict  impartiality  are  neces- 
sary for  the  adjustment  of  their  respective  claim s. 
Thai  Griesbach  has  fulfilled  the  duties,  which  in 
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iksc  respects  he  owed  to  the  publici  that  hts  dili« 
(Bice  was  unremitted,  that  hts  caution  was  extremei 
thit  hb  aruditioa  was  profound^  and  that  his  judg* 
mcni  was  directed  by  a  sole  regard  to  the  evidence 
before  him,  will  in  general  be  allowed  by  those,  who 
have  studied  his  edition,  and  are  able  to  appreciate  its 
^nerics*  That  his  decisions  are  always  correct,  that 
f  aU  cases  the  evidence  is  so  nicely  weighed  as  to 
produce  unerring  results,  that  weariness  of  mind  un- 
jifcr  painful  investigation  has  in  no  instance  occasioned 
an  important  oversight,  that  prejudice  or  partiality  has 
m  where  influenced  his  general  regard  for  critical  jus- 
j,  would  be  affirmations,  which  can  hardly  appljr 
\  any  editor,  hou'ever  good  or  great.  But^  if  at  any 
llime  he  has  erred,  he  has  at  tl>e  same  time  enabled 
s^i  who  ai>e  competent  judges,  to  decide  for  them- 
by  stating  the  contending  evidence  with  clear* 
Fuess  and  precision.  Emendations  founded  on  con* 
:ture,  however  ingenious,  he  has  introduced  not  in 
la  ^gle  instance :  they  are  all  founded  on  quoted  au- 
flhority*  Our  attention  is  even  solicited  and  directed 
10  that  audiority,  the  adopted  readings  being  always 
printed  m  smaller  characters  than  the  rest  of  the  text, 
and  with  reference  to  the  rejected  readings,  which  arc 
printed  in  the  inner  margin  in  the  same  letters  with 

»the  text,  while  both  of  them  refer  to  the  respective 
irvidence,  which  is  produced  below.  If  readings  are 
addedt  where  none  existed  before,  or  are  withdrawn 
without  substitution,  the  changes  are  marked  with 
equal  clearness,  and  are  equally  supported  by  critical 
audmrty.    When  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
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cidve  to  warrant  an  alteration  in  the  text,  the  readings 
worthy  of  notice  are  placed  in  the  inner  margin,  with 
di&rent  marks  expressive  of  their  different  claims. 

Whoever  proposes  to  use  this  edition  (and  it 
should  be  used  by  every  biblical  scholar)  will  find  in 
the  Prolegomena  a  more  complete  description,  both 
of  the  critical  apparatus,  and  of  the  mode  oi  applying 
it  I  have  been  already  so  diffuse  on  this  subjecti 
that  it  is  time  to  close  it  But  let  not  the  attention, 
which  has  been  given  to  it,  be  given  in  vain«  The 
edition  thus  minutely  described  is  the  most  important, 
which  has  been  hidierco  published :  nor  is  it  proba* 
ble^  diat  during  the  lives  even  of  the  youngest  of  taj 
hearers  any  other  critical  edition  should  supersede  ib 
From  the  exertions,  which  have  been  already  made,  k 
is  not  likely  that  new  materials  of  much  importance 
diould  be  brought  to  light :  and  even  if  there  should, 
it  is  still  less  likely,  that  another  such  editor  sliould  be 
found  to  arrange  and  digest  them. 

Having  thus  finished  the  history  of  the  Greek  text^ 
I  shall  describe  in  the  next  Lecture  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  according  to  its  several  depart* 
ments;  and  at  the  same  time  shall  enumerate  the  au- 
thors, which  respectively  belong  to  them. 
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I«  the  account  of  the  plan,  which  I  proposed  to 
!  throughout  the  course  of  these  Lectures^  thcijr 
represented  as  a  Book  of  directioks,  from 
,viuch  in  the  first  place  might  be  learned  the  crdtr 
tmd  €Otmexion^  in  which  Theology  should  be  studied, 
mdm  Ae  next  place  might  be  derived  a  knowledge 
of  the  withors^  who  have  best  explained  the  several 
mhpr^  With  this  knowledge  of  authcx^  it  was 
fiuther  proposed  to  unite  **  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
MDoement  or  decline  of  theological  learning,  a'knowl- 
idge  of  how  much  or  how  little  has  been  performed 
m  die  diflferent  ages  of  Christianty." 

Agreeably  to  this  plan  I  have  hitherto  treated  the 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  which  was  shewn  in  the  sec- 
ond Lecture  to  be  the  primary  branch  of  Theology. 
During  the  early  and  the  middle  ages,  it  was  describ- 
ed in  the  order  of  time,  as  critics  and  criticism  suc^ 
oessively  presented  themselves  to  our  view.  But  as 
authors  have  multiplied  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing beyond  all  comparison  with  former  periods,  per- 
^MCuiQr  required  a  separation  of  the  subjects  in  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  three  last  centuries,  ihougli  the  ordeH 
f>f  time  has  still  been  preserved.     The  criticism  ol 
'the  Greek  Testament j  which  demands  our  peculiar  at 
tention,  was  selected  as  the  first  object :  and  the  his-^ 
I  tory  of  the  Greek  text  from  the  Complutensian  edi^ 
'tion  in  1514  to  that  of  Griesbach  which  i^^as  finishedl 
\  in  1806,  has  employed  more  than  three  Lectures*  Bui 
though  the  labour  and  the  researches  necessary  fori 
this  description  have  been  no  less  extensive,  than  fof 
I  a  dissertation  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  of  learning,  ii 
has  been  my  chief  endeavour  to  ^ve  as  plain  and  a^ 
popular  an  account,  as  the  subject  would  admit.     ] 
I  have  rather  studied  to  excite  a  taste  for  biblical  criti- 
cism, by  presenting  it  in  an  easy  and  acceptable  form,i 
than  to  assume  the  garb  of  erudition,  which,  by  magw 
fHifyingthe  difficulties  of  the  task,  might  have  deter- 
L  red  my  hearers  from  engaging  in  iL     Nor  did  the^ 
ll^Ian,  which  I  proposed  to  adopt  generally  in  these! 
[Lectures,  require  more  than  an  intmductory  narrative, 
though  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  the  execution 
of  the  plan  has  in  some  measure  exceeded  die  origin 
al  (lesigru    Whether  more  or  less  has  been  performedy^ 
[than  was  expected,  it  is  necessary  in  the  present  Lec-^ 
to  fulfil  another  part  of  the  general  plan,  and  tO' 
f^ve  some  account  of  the  authors,  who  have  illustrate 
I  cd  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  according^ 
I  to  its  several  departments.  ' 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  proposed  enumeration, 
[we  must  guard  against  the  difficulties  and  contradic* 
ttions,  arising  from  the  diffi^rent  lights,  in  which  bibli- 
cal criticism  has  been  viewed  by  different  writers,    ft' 
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^  observed  in  the  second  Lecture,  that  the  opera* 
tioQS  of  eritinsm  aiid  the  operations  of  interpretation 
ire  JO  dtstincc,  that  they  ought  not,  however  sub>dU 
Tided,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class.     But  this  dis* 
onction  is  so  far  from  being  generally  observed,  that 
many  if  not  most  English  writers,  use  the  term  **  bib- 
lical criticism'*  in  so  extensive  a  sense  as  to  include 
dK»  UbMeai  interpretation^  especially  when  the  inter- 
pittation  relates  to  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible* 
h  b  true,  that  no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  this 
Ipplicaiiori  of  the  term,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  sepa^ 
f9te  tbe  subjects,  which  it  is  thus  made  to  comprehend. 
Bui  ihough  m^me  writers,  who  use  the  term  in  this 
KcximBive  sense,  (for  instance  Dr*  Gerard)  have  made 
fflllcpcfiper  distinctions,  there  are  other  writers,  who,  in 
CdOKqiieiice  of  their  using  one  name  for  different 
Mngft  l^ve  treated  them  indiscriminately,  and  thence 
have  perplexed  both  themselves  and  their  readers.  To 
^vent  such  confusion  I  have  in  these  Lectures  inva- 
fly  used  the  term  "  biblical  or  sacred  criticism*'  ia 
;  proper  and  confined  sense,  namely  as  the  sum  and 
of  that  knowledge,  which  enables  us  to  as- 
certain the  genuineness  of  a  disputed  text.     That  this 
Hb  the  tense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  appears 
Boot  only  from  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  second  Lee 
"  turn,  but  from  the  constant  application  of  it  in  all  the 
^jAaeyueni  Lectures. 

^^^^iie  operations  of  criticism  having  been  thus  dis^ 

dnguisbed  from  those  of  interpretation^  we  may  now 

deduce  an  additional  argument  in  &vour  of  that  pri- 

Qfityi  which  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  for- 
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Pier,    Throughout  the  description  of  this  branch 
Theology,  no  position  has  been  taken  for  granted  oul 
of  any  other  branch.     But  when  we  enter  on  tlie 
and  branch,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  we 
be  Jrequently  obliged,  unless  our  inquiries  an*  super^ 
ficial,  to  refer  to  the  criticism  of  the  Bible.     We 
firequcntly  be  obliged  to  determine  the  true  reading  Oi 
a  passage,  before  we  can  determine  its  true  meaning 
*^  Interpretationem  veram  frustra  quaerimus,  ubi  d< 
verS  lectione  dubitamus.'^     This  very  just  observai 
tion  is  made  by  Dr*  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertatia  gerti 
eraHs^  who  immediately  adds,  '*  Statuatur  vera  lectic^ 
et  hanc  presse  sequatur  vera  interpretation'*^      Since 
then  an  interpreter  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  should  be 
previously  acquainted  with  the  criticism  of  the  GrceU 
Testament,  and  so  much  knowledge  in  respect  to  tho 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  is  necessary  t4 
form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  text,  may  be  acquir- 
ed even  be/bre  we  enter  on  the  business  of  intcrpreta^ 
tion,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  on  the  question^  where 
our  theological  studies  should  begin.  < 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  laws  of  crittcisna 
can  hardly  be  understood,  and  much  less  applied  to  i 
passage  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  those,  who  an 
not  already  able  to  construe  it.  These  Lectures  ar< 
addressed  in  particular  to  an  audience,  where  it  maj 
be  safely  pre  supposed,  that  every  one  is  already  abk 
to  construe  the  Greek  Testament,  able  therefore,  botl 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  various  readings,  am 
to  understand  what  is  meant,  when  he  is  informed/ 
*thal  such  and  such  readings  are  supported  by  suci 
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itd  mch  authorities.     But  to  construe  and  to  mterpr^ 
t  pittiige  are  two  distinct  things.      To  the  latter 
nDething  more  is  wanted,  than  a  readiness  at  the 
ftmer :  oiherwi^  the  EngUsh  translation,  which  ia 
Gn£k  construed  into  English,  would  be  sufficient 
fitiiout  other  assistance.     It  is  true,  that  the  further 
Wt  advance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  the  bet- 
ter we  shall  be  qualifted  to  criticise  on  die  Bible.  But 
does  it  iollow,  that,  because  the  highest  excellence  in 
cruicism  i^  not  to  be  obtained  till  we  are  conversant 
with  anodier  branch  of  Theology,  we  must  therefore 
defer  the  study  of  its  principles^  till  dial  other  branch 
ki&oom)jleted?     Has  it  not  been  shewn,  that  without 
[Cmicism  this  other  branch  never  can  be  completed  ? 
^Ve   must  distinguish  between   the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  and  that  readiness,  that  certainty  in  the 
\^ppbcatim  of  it,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long 
cperiatce. 

It  is  surely  desirable  even  at  the  commencement  of 
ir  theological  studies  to  be  provided  with  the  best 
ritical  edition  of  the  Greek  I'estament,  as  being  the 
ition  most  hkely  to  contain  the  genuine  text.  And 
as  this  edition  not  unfrequendy  difiers  from  the  com- 
aioa  text,  wliich  we  ought  in  no  case  to  reject  withaui 
rwfOK,  it  is  our  primar)'  duty  to  obtain  as  much  in- 
fiirmatioot  as  may  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment 
on  the  question,  whether  there  is  reason  or  not  for  the 
proposed  alterations.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  ie> 
^ared»  Ifait  we  should  undertake  the  drudgery  of  col- 
manuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions*  This 
of  critkism  is  performed  to  our  hands:   we 


Im^  dnlf  to  feam  wbat  cdieni  hmc^Anmif^dmmtttmk 
Wmderwkmd  what  has  been  done,  tihat  we  saaof 
Mbtberitisiod/Qrtff  done.  Tbo  more 
aad  raj^edSlMMir  mode  of  atudyii^  theology  k  < 
]^to«yEcfi>r  gramed  on  the  baiie4tt8BrtkmoC 
who  are  supposed  acquainted  with  the  subJoctyMllMt 
aueh  and  such  readings  are  genuine,  and.  that.atttfi 
tuid'Sttdi  readings  are  qmnous.  It  is  likaewisea  mote 
oonvement  and  expeditious  mode  of  stuffing  mat&fi* 
matieii  when  a  pupil  donfiding  in  the  asserdoQ^if  «his 
tutor,  that  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  conic  sectiopsL 
we  founded  in  truth,  pvoceeda  to  Neat¥ton'»  Friocipih 
without  teanung  to  dbiiofurlmf^  those  properties*  ibid 
flus  coofidoice,  thb  deference  to  the  jodgmem  c>f  ^idi* 
crs  is  not  uncommon,  in  Mathematics  as  wdl  ai|n 
Divinityt  Butneither  in  theonecase,  norinthe^dh* 
er,  will  this  confidence  be  attended  with  emwmlim 
Now  the  avowed  object  of  these  Lectures  is  tnj^nwfarf 
conviction.  If  it  only  be  desired,  in  the  shortest  pos* 
»ble  time  to  learn  enough  of  Divini^  to  pass  an  es« 
.  amination,  the  weU*known  publication  of  Dr.  Aitfau 
St.  Gemge  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  purpose.     • 

Even  that  portion  of  sacred  criticism,  which  ift  jia 
appGcaiion  belongs  to  the  third  branch  of  Divinity^ :«» 
the  authenticiQr  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its  firmdfileg  to 
connected  with  verbal  criticism,  that  the  baua9.M 
which  they  rest,  is  nearly  one  and  the  same.  Fram 
the  criticism  of  xcwrdSr  we  ascend  to  the  criticism  of 
wentencca^  finom  the  criticism  of  $entences  to  the  crith 
cism  oSchapten^  and  from  the  criticism  of  cAa^Mmii^tQ 
the  criticism  of  vi^a^r  imfcf,     Tq  iUustratc  tfaiajs^ 
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,  01)  example  of  each  will  be  sufficienU     If  we 
torn  lo   Griesbach's    Greek   Testament   at   Mattlu 

triexviii*  19,  ive  shall  find  the  passage  thus  worded : 
^wy$w  Tifty(A,aToq^  where  the  whole  diflference  from 
the  common  text  consists  in  the  omission  of  tlie  par- 
tide  9w«     This  omission  is  founded  on  the  authority, 
of  many  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  but  of 
bient  Greek  Fathers,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  who  are  expressly  quoted  for 
•this  purpose.     From  the  criticism  of  the  particle  ovr, 
'  which  is  probably  spurious,  we  ascend  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  whole  passage,  which  is  undoubtedly  gen- 
nine.     For  if  Origen,  who  was  bom  in  the  century 
that  in  which  St*  Matthew  wrote,  found  the 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  with  the 
I  exception  only  of  a  particle,  and  the  Greek  Fathers  of 
►the  fourth  century  found  it  worded  in  the  same  man- 
>  ner  in  their  manuscripts,  we  have  as  strong  a  proof  of 
[its  authenticity,  as  can  be  given  or  required  in  works 
^of  MiCiqQtty.     Thk  passage  therefore,  which  includes 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  rests  on  a  very  dif- 
bx^nl  foundation  from  that  of  the  similar  passage  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  St,  John's  first  Epistle,  a  passage, 
which  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  contains,  and 
which  no  ancient  Greek  Father  ever  saw. 

From  the  criticism  of  sentences  we  ascend  to  the 
eiiucism  of  chapters^  It  is  well  known,  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  mvalidate  the  testimony  which  the 
two  first  chapters  of  St*  Matthew's  Gospel  bear  to  the 
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strine  of  the  incarnation,  by  contending,  that  thosic 
chapters   were  not  original  parts  of  St,  MatUiew's 
Gospel,  but  were  prefixed  to  it  by  some  other  p%r* 
300,  at  some  later  period.     Now,  if  we  turn  to  the 
second   volume  of  GriesbacVs   Symbolae    criticaB, 
where  he  quotes  tlie  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we  shall  find 
a  quotation  from  the  Jlrst  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  a  reference  to  the  second^  made  by  Cel- 
sus  the  Epicurean  pliilosopher,  which  quotation  and 
reference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who  wrote  in  answer 
to  Celsus.     •*  Hinc  patet  (says  Griesbach  very  just. 
ly)  duo  priora  Mattliaei  capita  CeLso  nota  fuis^.** 
Now  if  Celsus,  who  vvTOte  his  celebrated  work  against 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Marcus  AureUus,  and 
consequently  little  more  than  an  hundred  years  after 
Su  Matthew^  himself  wrote,  yet  found  die  two  first 
chapters  in  his  manuscript  of  St,  Matthew's  Gospel, 
diose  chapters  must  either  have  been  otiginal  parts  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been  added 
at  a  time  so  little  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Celsus,  that 
a  writer  so  inquisitive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  have  iailcd 
to  detect  the  imposture.     But  in  this  case  he  would 
not  liave  quoted  those  chapters  as  parts  of  Sl  Mat» 
thew's  Gospel,      Consequendy  the  truth  must  lie  in 
the  other  part  of  the  dilemma,  riamely  that  diose  chap- 
ters  are  authentic^ 

From  the  criticism  of  chapters  we  may  further  as- 
cend to  the  criticism  of  whole  books.  If  we  again 
consult  Griesbach's  collection  of  readings  from  CleiiK 
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flit  of  Alexandria  and  Origeii,  we  shall  find  tliat  these 

ancient  Fathers  had  not  only  manuscripts  of  the 

tk  Testament,  but  manuscripts  of  thti  same  Greek 

rtr^tament^  which  we  possess  at  present ;  not  indeed 

same  throughout  in  words,  but  the  same  in  their 

;  contents,  the  same  in  the  leading  doctrines  of 

the  Christian  Faith.     In  this  manner  does  the  stud]f 

of  Sftoml  criticism  contribute  to  the  discovery  of  those 

laensi  by  which  we  gradually  establish  the  truth  of 

^Chris^nity. 

H  After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  may  en- 
Bier  on  the  enumeration  of  the  authors,  who  have  iUus* 
Blrated  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  accord- 
HiDg  to  hs  several  departments. 

H  Oi  general  and  elementary  treatises,  there  is  none, 
VwUdi  is  more  to  be  recommended,  either  for  perspt* 
eui^  or  correctness,  than  the  institutes  of  Biblicat 
^crttkism^  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1808,  in  one 
lumc  octavo,  by  Dr,  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity 
AberdecTu 

A  knowledge  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa* 

i  may  be  taken  from  Le  Loughs  Blbliotheca  sacra* 

Long,  who  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory 

Paris,  published  his  first  edition  of  tliis  work  at  the 

inning  of  1709  in  two  octavo  volumes:    and  be- 

''fore  tlie  end  of  that  jq^t  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared 

tt  Leipzig  with  additions  by  Dr.  Boernen     In  twelve 

years  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  Le 

Long  had  further  augmented  his  work  by  such  an  ac* 

cession  of  materials,  as  to  increase  it  to  two  fi^Bo  vol* 

imes,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1723,  two 
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years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  first  volume  < 
of  this  fo&o  edition  contains  an  account  of  the  then- 
known  manuscripts  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
editions  of  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry ;  an  account  of  the  then-known  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  the  editions  of  it  to  the  same 
period ;  an  account  of  the  oriental  and  other  ancient 
versions,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  \  and 
lastly  an  account  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
the  modern  languages*  Works  of  this  descriptioa. 
arc  of  great  utility  to  the  biblical  scholar ;  but  new 
editions  of  them,  or  at  least  supplements  to  them  are 
frequently  wanted,  to  register  the  accessions,  which 
are  continually  made  to  the  stock  of  biblical  literature. 
After  an  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years,  Dr.  An- 
drew Masch,  Superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Star- 
at  New  Strelitz,  selected  for  publication  those 
ts  of  the  Bibliotheca  sacra»  which  relate  to  the 
*  printed  editions  ;  namely  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  of  the  modem  Latin  versions.  In  fact 
those  parts  were  made  only  the  basis  of  a  publication, 
which  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  new  wm^k^  than 
as  a  new  edition*  It  was  published  at  Halle  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  in  1778,  the  last,  which  con- 
tains  the  chronological  index,  in  1790.  jiU  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  the  time  of  its  pub* 
lication,  are  enumerated  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
principal  editions  are  described.  This  volume  h  the 
standard  book,  whence  subsequent  writers  have  chief* 
ly  derived  the  accounts  which  they  have  givea  of  the 
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fdWons  of  the  Greek  Tesii\ment :  and  it  is  composed 
irilh  so  much  care  and  accuracy,  that  we  may  in  gen- 
Cfsrl  depend  on  it  But  little  or  no  information  can 
be  derived  from  it  in  respect  to  the  critical  history  of 
the  Greek  text,  though  it  is  of  great  value  in  respect 
la  the  external  history  of  the  editions. — In  this  res* 
pect,  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
are  very  well  described  in  Dibdin*s  Introduction  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  A  neat  and  correct 
acoounl  of  some  of  the  principal  editions  is  likewise 

Igiren  in  Bullcr^s  Horae  Biblicae.     A  short  account  of 
the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  the  year  1790 
is  abo  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Fabricii  Bibliotheca 
Gneca,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.     A  view^ 
though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  principal  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  is  annexed  by  Dr.  Harwoud  to 
his  awn  edition.     In  the  sixth  volume  of  that  very 
useful  publication,  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  is 
very  copious  catalogue  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  accompanied   with    instructive    remarks^ 
Vlany  other  catalogues  might  be  added ;  but  it  will 
sufficient,  if  we  close  the  account  with  the  Bihlw* 
biblica    lerenimmi   fFuertenbergensium   Duris^ 
6Km  Lorkiana^  published  by  Adler  at  Altona  in  1787# 
Hit  is  a  catalogue  of  great  merit,  and  great  utility, 
H      Of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament^  as  far 
^k  Ihej'  were  known  an  hundred  years  ago,  a  descrip- 
HSoci  is  given  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  sa- 
0bm.     But  the  number  of  manuscripts,  which  have 
been  collected  since  that  period,  is  so  great,  and  our 
knowledge  of  manuscripts  in  general  has  so  increased, 
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diat  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  information  €«a 
now  be  derived  from  that  work  :  for  the  last  edidon 
^the  Bibliotheca  sacra,  as  was  before  observed,  coo- 
tiuns  no  account  oi  manuscripts.  To  obtain  a  mi»- 
pkte  knowledge  of  all  the  collated  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  we  must  consult  the  Proiegomena 
or  Pre&ces  to  the  editions  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Matthsu, 
Birch,  and  Griesbach,  with  Griesbach's  %mbol« 
criticae*  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  have  been  pub» 
lished  separately  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1764,  at  HaUe» 
by  Dr.  Semler,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  UnU 
versity,  who  accompanied  the  edition  with  many  val- 
uable notes.  But  there  is  no  work,  from  which  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  can  be  derived  in  so  easy  a  mamier,  as 
fix>m  the  Introduction  of  Michaelis,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond volume  contains  a  descriptive  catalbgue  alphabet- 
ically arranged.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  accounts,  which  have  been  published  of  single 
manuscripts :  nor  can  it  be  necessartf  at  present,  as 
references  to  such  publications  may  be  seen  under 
their  respective  heads,  in  the  descriptive  catalogue  just 
mentioned,  either  in  the  author's  text  or  in  tiie  trans- 
YaXQc^s  notes.  But  the  description  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  is  given  by  Woide  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  his  edition  of  it,  so  surpasses  all  other  descrip- 
tions, which  have  been  given  of  single  manuscripts, 
that  it  merits  particular  notice.  On  this  account  it 
was  printed  separately  at  Leipzig  two  years  after- 
wards, with  notes  by  Spohn,  under  the  tide,  Woidii 
Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini. 
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Of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Greek  Testament^ 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  printed  ediiions  of  them,  a  very 
ftiU  account  is  given  ia  the  second  Part  of  Masch*s 
edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  sacra.     But  for  a  critical 
knowledge  of  those  ancient  versions,  we  must  have 
itcoiirse  to  the  Introduction  of  Michaelis,  where  the 
tabic  of  contents  prcBxed  to  die  second  volume  will 
immediately  shew  where  each  of  them  may  be  found. 
Indeed  the  description,  which  Michaelis  has  given  of 
the  ancient  versions  and  of  die  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  most 
distinguished  merit  of  his  Introduction*     I  of  course 
mean  the  fourth  and  last  edition  ;    for  the  Jirst  edi- 
iions though  still  produced  in  catalogues  and  lists  of 
theological  books,  is  in  diese  respects  of  no  value 
whatever. 
B        The  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the 
^^■Brks  of  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  the  subject 
^HFkmg  and  serious  controversy.     While  the  Elzevir 
"  text  was  considered  as  perfect,  every  deviation  from 
that  text  was  consequendy  regarded  as  a  deviation 
^k  from  the  truth.     Whenever  it  was  observed  therefore, 
B  Ifaat  a  Greek  Father  quoted  the  Greek  Testament  in 
H  words,  which  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  EI- 
H  xevir  text,  it  was  inferred  that  in  those  quotations 
H  there   Wds  something  wrong.     And  since  it  is  not 
P^  probable,  that  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  should 
be  less  conformable  than  modem  manuscripts  with  die 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  diiferences  be* 
twoea  those  quotations  and  the  Elzevir  text  were  as* 
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cribed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Fathers,  ia  quoting 
from  their  manuscripts.  But  as  it  is  no  longer  be- 
Ife^di  that  the  common  reading  may  always  be  de- 
fimded,  the  supposition^  adopted  to  account  for  the 
deviations  in  question,  has  lost  its  chief  support.  £iX« 
amples  of  uiaccuracy  may  indeed  be  discovered  in  ev^ 
^  writer,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  But  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  general  practice  of  the  Fa- 
thers :  we  only  want  to  know,  whether  we  may  in 
general,  or  upon  the  whole,  conclude  from  their  quo* 
tadons  to  what  was  contained  in  the  manuscripts, 
from  which  they  quoted*  When  we  meet  with  quo- 
tations from  our  English  Bible  in  the  writings  of 
English  Divines,  we  in  general  consider  their  quota* 
tions  as  fair  representations  of  our  English  text, 
though  examples  of  inaccuracy  might  be  easily  pro- 
duced, arising  either  from  their  being  incorrecdy  re* 
membered^  or  incorrectly  transcribed^  Jn  like  manner, 
when  we  meet  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  Bible, 
whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  in  tlie  writ- 
ings  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  there  appears  to  be  no  rea^ 
son  for  our  refusing  to  consider  those  quotations  as 
£ur  representations  of  tlieir  respective  copies  of  the 
Cfreek  text,  unless  particular  circumstances  in  partic- 
ular examples  interfere  to  warrant  our  making  an  ex« 
ception.  We  must  likewise  recollect,  that  the  Greek 
Fathers  were  frequentiy  engaged  in  controversy,  which 
rendered  accuracy  in  quotation  peculiarly  necessaiy ; 
for  neglect  on  this  point,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
detected,  would  immediately  have  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  their  adversaries.    If  Justin  Martyf  |a  bis 
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Dialogue  wiih  Tr}'pho,  a  work  uTitten  to  convince 
the  /ewa  ilut  Jesus  was  the  Mc  ssiah,  had  been  Care* 
Jess  in  his  cjuotations  from  the  Greek  Bible,  the  detec* 
ton  of  their  inaccuracy  would  have  defeated  the  very 
object  he  liad  in  view-  Again  if  Origen,  in  his  An* 
iwcr  to  Celsus,  or  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Reply 
Julian  the  Apostate,  had  been  incorrect  in  their 
uotations  from  the  Greek  Testament,  what  greater 
riumph  could  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  those 
have  desired,  than  the  exposure  of  such  mis- 
ikes*  With  respect  to  Justin  Martyr,  I  once  had  oc- 
ision  to  collate  his  quotations  from  the  Septuag^t 
ith  the  text  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  The  result  of 
is  collation,  with  observations  on  the  subject,  is 
fnlained  in  a  publication,  which  was  printed  seven 
care  ago  at  Cambridge,  At  present  therefore  I  shall 
iJy  observe  that  Justin's  quotations  from  the  Septu- 
gint  were  found  to  agree  much  more  closely  with 
le  Codex  Vaticanus,  than  the  Codex  Vaticanus  itself 
jrees  with  another  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint, 
rhich  is  next  in  importance  to  it,  the  Codex  AJexan- 
rioiis* 
No  man  has  placed  the  subject  of  quotations  from 
Greek  Testament  in  so  clear  a  light  as  Griesbach, 
rst  in  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Leo- 
ire,  De  Codicibus  quatuor  Evangeliorun  Origenianis  ; 
dd  secondly  in  his  work  entitled,  Cura  in  histortam 
tJCt&s  Gr^ci  epistolarum  Paufytarum,  published  at 
aUe  in  1777.  The  Introduction  of  Michaelis  may 
kewise  be  consulted  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to 
lis  subject,  though  it  is  less  excellent  than  the  chap- 
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ters  wluch  relate  to  the  Greek  manuscnptSy  and  the 
ancient  versions.  With  respect  to  the  Fatfiera  in 
general,  the  most  information  comprised  in  a  small 
compass  is  afforded  in  the  BihUotheca  patristieOj  by 
Dr.  John  George  Walch,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Je- 
na,  who  published  it  there  in  1770  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo. It  relates  to  the  lives,  the  writings,  die  ecfi- 
dons,  and  the  various  uses  of  the  Fathers,  and  fike- 
wise  enumerates  the  authors,  who  have  explained  the 
particular  subjects  of  inquiry.  A  more  detuled  and 
copious  account  of  their  writings  is  contained  in 
Cave's  Historia  lAteraria^  of  which  the  best  e<fidon 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1740  and  1743  in  two  vol- 
umes folio.  Of  the  Greek  Fathers  the  most  ample 
account  is  given  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  nindi,  and 
tenth  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  Fabricii  BibBothe^ 
ca  Graca.  The  editor  of  this  work.  Professor  Haries 
of  Erlangen,  has  given  a  short  but  useful  account  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Introduce 
tto  in  Htstoriam  Lingua  Graca^  which  was  published 
at  Altenburg  in  Saxony  in  1795.  Of  the  writings  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  and  of  the  different  editions  of 
them,  the  most  ample  and  the  most  accurate  account 
is  given  in  a  work  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1792  and 
1794  in  two  large  octavos,  entitled  BtbBotheca  fnstarh 
eO'literaria  Patrum  Latinorum^  by  Mr.  Schoenemann, 
one  of  tfie  librarians  at  the  University  of  Goettingeli. 
Whoever  is  desirous  of  entering  into  the  controversy 
on  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers  will  find  every  thing 
diat  can  be  said  against  them  in  a  work  written  t^ 
Daill6,  a  French  Protestant  Clergyman,  which  was 
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foblished  at  Geneva^  first  in  French  In  1632,  and  af- 
Icrvards  in  Latin,  at  several  timea,  by  the  title  Dal- 
kus  de  asu  Patrum.  And  every  thing,  whicli  can 
be  said  m  Jhoaur  of  the  Fathers  is  contained  in  the 
fallowing  work,  Casti  Innocentis  Ansaldi^  Or(Unis  Prit^ 
dkatorum^  de  authenticis  sacrarum  scripturarum  apud 
9^ncl09  Patres  lectionibtiSy  Ubriduo;  which  was  pub- 
firiied  at  Verona  in  1747  in  one  volume  quarto. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  quotations,  I  must 
•Qtice  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  Fathers,  according  to  the  language  in  which 
ibej  wrote :  and  it  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  are 
several  writers,  especially  in  England,  who  have  not 
jpcroeived  the  di&rence.    Direct  testimony  to  the  au- 

-  dienticity  of  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament,  is  af- 
fiorded  only  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  alone  quoted 
Ac  woids  of  the  original.  The  quotations  of  the 
Xjotin  Fathers  were  taken  from  the  Latin  version^  and 
oonaequently  bear  immediate  evidence  to  this  version^ 

>  cr  to  its  readings  as  contained  in  their  copies  of  it.  If 
therefore  we  have  reason,  in  any  particular  place,  to 
believe  that  this  version  has  been  altered  or  interpolat- 
edy  the  circumstance  that  Latin  writers  may  be  found 
tvho  agree  with  it  in  that  place  in  opposition  to  the 
Gffeek  manuscripts,  is  evidence  of  no  value  whatsoev- 
er. For  it  is  manifest,  tliat  wherever  a  version  isror- 
rMpi^  the  reading  produced  from  it  caimot  be  genu- 


The  three  grand  sources  of  various  readmgs  to 
the  Greek  Testament  having  been  thus  explained, 
with  reference  to  the  principal  author^,  it  is  necessanr 
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to  take  some  notice  of  another  source,  namely  emeii* 
dation  from  conjecture.  Where  a  passage  b  mani- 
festly &ul^,  and  we  have  only  one  copy  of  the  work, 
or  where,  if  we  have  more,  they  agree  in  the  erratum^ 
we  have  no  other  means,  by  which  we  can  even  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  genuine  reading,  than  conjecture. 
But  in  the  Greek  Testament  our  means  of  correctioti 
from  authority  are  so  ample,  that  conjecture  is  unne^ 
cessary :  and,  if  unriecessary,  it  is  injurious,  especial^ 
ly  in  a  work,  where,  if  the  words  might  be  altered 
from  conjecture,  a  door  would  be  opened  to  eveiy 
species  of  corruption.  For  this  reason,  neidier  Wet- 
stein  proposed,  nor  Griesbach  received,  an  alteration 
of  words  from  conjecture.  But  though  it  is  not  al« 
lowable  in  the  Greek  Testament  to  alter  xvards  ftom 
conjecture,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  apply  it,  in  regai^ 
to  the  stops.  For  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  afford 
no  evidence  on  this  head :  and  where  stops  are  added, 
as  in  modem  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  they 
are  founded  only  on  the  judgment  of  the  writers  or 
editors,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  exercise,  as  well  as 
they.  In  tins  respect  the  critical  conjectures,  annex- 
ed by  Mr.  Bowyer  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  afterwards  published  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  a  quarto  volume  in  1782,  are  of  real  value. 
The  remarks  above-made  in  respect  to  the  stops,  ap- 
ply also  for  the  most  part,  to  accents  and  marks  of  as- 
piration. 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  au* 
thors,  who  have  written  on  the  utility,  and  the  applica- 
turn  of  various  readings.     The  first  author,  who  wrote 
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Ifstcmatically  on  tl  is  subject,  vvab  Professor  Pfiiff,  of 
liie  Uaiveriity  of  Tubingen  in  Suabia,  whose  Zk^ser* 
MJo  criiica  dtgenuinis  A^ovi  Ttstamenti  lecttonibm  was 
pmled  at  Amsterdam  in  an  ocUivo  volume  in  1709« 
It  was  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy about  the  various  readings  to  Mill's  Greek 
Testament :  and  its  principal  object  was  to  confute 
two  opposite  and  equally  ftilse  positions,  the  one  main- 
tained by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  that  the  va* 
rious  readings  undermined  the  autliority  of  the  text, 
the  other  maintained  by  its  well-meaning  but  injudu 
mom  Jriendsj  who  argued  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Elzevir  text.  The  admirable  work  of  Bentley, 
which  was  published  four  years  aftenvurds  on  this 
fubjcct,  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  Lecture,  A- 
oother  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  of  various 
readings  is  the  Tractatio  critica  de  variis  Lectionihui 
JKovi  Tesiamenti  caute  colUgendis  et  dijudicandis^  pub- 
al  UaUe  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1749,  by  Dr« 
Benedict  Michaelis,  father  to  the  author  of 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  This  work 
more  into  the  detail  of  the  subject;  it  gives 
niks  for  the  application  of  the  readings,  according  to 
Aeir  several  sources ;  and  is  of  particular  value  in 
respect  to  the  readi.igs  of  the  oriental  versions.  To 
llic  second  volume  of  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament, 
which  w^as  printed  three  years  afterwards,  were  an- 
nexed the  Animadversianes  et  Cautwnes^  which  were 
mentioned  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  were  re- publish- 
by  Dn  Semler  at  Halle  in  1766,  under  the  title, 
crisin  atque  intcrpretatwncm . 
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TeOamentu  The  Apparatut  Criticus^  which  accom* 
puiied  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Benge« 
UaSy  has  likeMriae  been  separately  published  in  a  quar* 
to  volume  in  1763  with  considerable  additions^—- 
Much  valuable  information  may  be  derived  from  each 
of  these  writers,  though  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
they  should  be  unanimous  on  every  point.  The  cii« 
ticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  has  made  such  rapid 
advances  within  the  last  sixty  years,  that  several  posi- 
tions have  been  found  untenable,  which  had  been 
adopted  widiout  reserve,  while  others  have  been 
adopted,  of  which  the  earlier  writers  were  uninionn- 
ed.  To  obt£un  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  in  its  pres- 
ent  and  most  correct  state,  we  must  study,  again  and 
again,  the  Prol^omena  to  Griesbach's  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Nor  should  we  neglect,  if  we  are  able  to  pro- 
cure  it,  Griesbach's  Commentarius  criticus  in  texium 
Ontcum  Novi  Testamentij  of  which  the  first  Part  was 
published  at  Jena  in  1798.  Whether  thb  work  has 
been  continued,  I  am  unable  from  the  present  inter- 
rupted  communication  with  Germany  to  declare. 
But,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  admirably  elucidates  the  crit- 
icism of  the  Greek  Testament  in  every  passage,  and 
dearly  explains  the  mode,  in  which  Griesbach^s  sys- 
tem must  be  ^plied. 

Lasdy,  let  it  be  observed  of  verbal  criticism,  that 
the  value  of  the  labour,  which  has  been  employed  in 
collecting  various  readings,  depends  neither  on  the 
greatness  of  their  number,  nor  on  the  diver^ty  of 
their  meaning.  If  the  readings  are  numerous^  which 
alter  the  sense,  diey  afibrd  die  meani  of  correction,  in 
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prapQition  as  it  is  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
such  readings  are  Jew  in  number,  the  discovery,  that 
they  are  so,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  €i  that  discov* 
cry* 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  criticbm  of  the  Afew 
Testament,*  I  shall  proceed  in  the  next  Lecture  to 
die  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  Ai  1  did  not  mention  in  the  preceding  Lecture  Dr.  Knapp*!  edi- 
tioB  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  published  at  Halle  in  1797,  in 
0Be  volume  octaTo,  and  this  edition,  as  well  as  Griesbach's,  contains  a 
WfMon  of  the  Elzevir  text,  it  may  appear  to  be  a  neglect,  if  it  is  left 
iriiolljr  unaoticcdy  thoug^i  it  is  very  little  known  in  this  country*    The 

i  of  the  title-page  shews,  that  it  was  published  a  year  afbr  the/nt 
( of  Griesbach's  last  edition,  and  nine  years  before  the  second  i 
r  that  the  learned  editor  could  avail  himself  of  Griesbach'a 
I  at  fiur  i»  the  end  of  St.  John*s  Gospel  and  no  further.  Nor 
sre  any  mmtharitiei  quoted  in  this  edition,  either  for  the  retdings  intiD* 
ddced  in  the  text  (which  are  not  distinguished,  m  in  Griesbach's  ocUp 
tioa»'  bj  a  difierence  of  character,)  or  for  that  selection  of  readingt, 
which  the  editor  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  mar|^  This  stitei* 
Bent  IS  not  intended  as  a  censure,  brevity  being  necessary  for  the  edi- 
tor ofafeet,  wliich  was  to  furnish  the  German  students  with  a  cheiq^ 
pteht  fdifimu  But  for  the  purposes  of  criticktn  Griesbach*8  edition 
Bust  remain  the  Handftrd  edition. 

An  account  of  re-impressiona,  or  of  publications  copied  from  GrietF 
bnch^  bet  edition,  though  it  enters  into  the  province  of  the  bibliogm* 
phcr,  hat  no  place  in  a  history  of  the  Greek  text. 

Dr.  White's  edition  of  ihe  common  text  (Oxigrd  1808,  in  two  voU 
mnes  octavo,)  accompanied,  as  well  with  the  readings,  which  Gries- 
baeh  thought  only  equal  to  the  common  text,  as  with  those,  which 
Ciietbnch  thought  decidedly  preferaSie,  and  therefore  adopted  in  his 
ovi^  will  more  properly  come  under  consideration  in  the  third  brandi 
of  Dinmty,  when  we  incjuire  into  the  inte^ity  of  the  Greek  text 
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To  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  Helwew  text  in 
tiie  Old  Testament,  we  must  proceed  by  a  method 
dmilar  to  that,  which  was  applied  to  the  Gte^  text 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  must  consider  the  am*- 
etj  which  have  produced  the  variations  in  the  Hebrew 
inanuscripts,  and  then  the  remedies^  which  have  been 
employed  to  correct  thenu 

As  in  the  Greek  Testament  so  in  the  Hetx-ew  % 
ble  the  various  readings  have  arisen,  pardy  from  om- 
dentalj  partly  from  designed  alteration.  Under  the 
former  head  may  be  reckon^,  in  the  first  place,  the 
casual  omission,  addition,  exchange,  or  transpo^tion, 
of  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  which  no  transcriber, 
however  careful,  can  wholly  avoid.  The  eye  is  fine* 
quently  deceived  by  a  similarity  in  the  Jbrm  of  diftr- 
ent  letters.  This  cause  has  operated  more  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  than  in  the  Greek  Testament :  for  the 
Hebrew  letters  resemble  each  other  more  than  the 
Greek  letters.  At  one  time  the  whole  diflference  cod* 
^sts  in  the  acuteness  or  obtuseness  of  an  angle ;  at 
other  dmes,  either  on  the  length,  at  the  straitness  of « 
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?,  distinctions  so  minute,  that  even  when  the  letters 
«^  perfect,  mistakes  will  sometimes  happen,  and  still 
^itKire  frequently  when  they  are  maccurately  formed, 
p  <«r  are  partially  effaced*      In  fact  this  is  one  of  the 
Biost  fruitful  sources  of  error  in  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, as  will  appear  to  every  one,  who  takes  only  a 
cursory*  view  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Bible. 

Again,  as  likeness  q{  Jbrm  occasions  mistakes  in 
ftadingt  so  likeness  of  sound  occasions  mistakes  in 
Amriftgi  when  a  copyist  writes  as  anotlier  dictates. 
And  this  cause  is  likewise  more  powerful  in  Hebrew 
Chan  in  Greek,  on  account  of  the  gutturals,  which  are 
less  distinguishable,   than  the  sounds  of  any  odier 
^^Itts.      Another   kind  of  excliai^ge   from  dictation, 
^Hkch  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew,  was  the  custom  of 
readings  in  certain  cases,  differently  from  what  was 
wriitetu    For  instance,  the  word  Jehovali,  which  ex- 
^pmses  the  Being,  the  Essence,  and  the  Eternity  of 
Hthe  Deity,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  word  too 
H^cred  for  human  utterance  :  and  therefore,  whenever 
ibey  met  with  this  word  in  the  Bible,  they  read  for  it 
another  word,  expressive  not  of  God^  but  of  LanL 
Hence  the  latter  is  frequenUy  found  in  one  Hebrew 
manuscript,  when  the  former  is  found  in  another. 
Hence  also  in  the  Septuagint  the  word  Jehovah  b  nev- 
er expressed  by  Qio;^  but  uniformly  by  Kuj;oc, 
^      Other  accidental  variations  arose  from  what  is  call- 
ed the  homceoteleuton,  or  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
word  after  a  short  interval,  which  may  occasion  the 
<imts$iOiQ  of  the  words  which  lie  between.      Some- 
IIEnes  abbreviations,  sometimes  numerical  marks  were 
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fhlsely  decyphcred :  at  other  times^  if  the  words  of 
the  copied  manuscripts  were  written  without  intervals, 
they  were  improperly  divided.  Lastly,  as  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  add  letters  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  in  order  to  fill  up  die  space 
where  it  was  too  small  for  the  following  word,  (it  Mt 
being  usual  to  write  Hebrew  words  partly  in  one  line 
partly  in  another)  those  supplementary  letters  were 
sometimes  mistaken  for  letters  of  the  text^  especially 
if  they  were  such,  as  were  capable  of  representing 
some  Hebrew  word. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  causes  of  accidental  varia* 
tion  must  have  operated  more  powerfully  in  the  trans- 
cribing of  Hebrew,  than  in  the  transcribing  of  Greek 
manuscripts.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  t6 
believe,  that  the  designed  alterations,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  art 
less  numerous,  than  the  similar  alterations,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
Indeed  it  is  obvious  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation, 
that  such  alterations  have  been  inconsiderable  since 
tlie  introduction  of  tlie  Masora.  But  as  no  circum- 
spection could  wholly  prevent  the  liberties,  which  for 
various  reasons  transcribers  were  inclined  to  take, 
those  reasons,  or  causes  of  alteration,  must  be  dis- 
tinctly examined.  And  this  examination  is  the  moit 
necessary,  as  before  the  introduction  of  the  Masora, 
which  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  those  causes  had  nothing  to  counteract  them* 
It  is  true,  that  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  manuscriptSi 
now  extant,  are  younger  by  some  centuries,  than  the 
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^fasora.     But  as  these  must  have  been  copied  from 
siorc  ancient  manuscripts,  and  those  again  from  man- 

riptjH  which  were  written  before  the  learned  Jews 
if  Tiberias,  or  the  Masorets,  as  they  are  called  from 

work  w  hich  they  established,  liad  erected  a  guard 
agaitijit  future  innovation,  the  effects  of  previous  alter- 
lation  must  have  still  continued  to  be  partially  felt,  and 
consequently  must  liave  been  transmitted  to  the  pres- 
ent age. 

Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  diat  the  altera* 
dons,  of  which  we  are  novv  speaking,  were  intentional 
corruptions  of  die  sacred  text,  or,  in  other  words,  alter- 
ations introduced  with  the  consciousness,  that  they 
were  corruptions.  Such  conduct  w^re  incompatible 
with  that  profound  veneration,  which  the  Jews  hi  ev- 
ery age  have  entertained  for  the  Hebrew  scriptures* 
It  is  true  that  such  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  thera» 
The  charge  originated  with  some  of  the  early  Fathers 
in  their  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who  sometimes 
reproached  their  Cliristian  adversaries  with  producing 
passages  from  the  Greek  Bible,  which  differed  from 
the  Hebrew,  In  such  cases  the  Fadiers  should  have 
critically  examined  die  words,  both  of  the  Hebrew  and 
d*  the  Greek :  for  an  ancient  translation  may^  and 
.sometimes  does  retain  the  genuine  reading  of  a  pas- 
mgi^t  where  modern  copies  of  the  original  have  lost 
>  IL  But  no  such  examination  appears  to  have  takea 
place  by  those,  who  were  the  most  strenuous  in  accus- 
ing the  Jews.  Indeed  few  of  them  were  capable  of 
the  examination :  and  they  charged  their  adversaries 
\v\\]\  ulliul  corruption,  becaufsc  they  had  nothing  else 
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to  reply*  Now  accusations  made  without  preof^  &re 
entitled  to  no  credit.  Jerom,  who  of  all  the  &diem 
was  perhaps  the  best  jud^  of  this  subject,  was  cer- 
tainly of  opinion,  that  the  Jews  had  not  corrupted  tlie 
Hebrew  scriptures :  for  in  contradistinctioa  to  the 
Septuagint  he  calls  the  Hebrew  Bible  Feriia$  HBbrm- 
ea :  and  when  he  made  a  new  translation,  he  transbt 
ed,  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew.  Nor 
was  Origen,  notwithstanding  some  expresuons,  which 
9eem  to  indicate  the  contrary,  of  a  difierent  opinigii 
from  Jeronu 

The  alterations  therefore,  of  which  we  are  now 
q)eaking,  are  such  as  have  taken  place  fiY>m  errtmeaiu 
judgment^  from  a  false  opinion  in  the  traascribers,  that 
they  were  supplying  defects,  or  correcting  mistakcfc 
They  chiefly  arose  from  the  custom  of  writing  notes 
in  the  margin  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  notes 
were  m  subsequent  copies  transferred  into  the  text 
These  notes  were  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes,  if  a 
city  mentioned  in  the  Bible  had  in  the  course  of  ages 
changed  its  name,  the  new  name  was  added  in  the 
margin  of  the  passage.  At  another  time  if  ,an  ancietit 
name  was  still  preserved,  a  note  was  added  to  expressi 
that  the  place  was  so  called  to  that  day.  At  other 
times  observations  were  made,  which  related  to  histo- 
ry or  chronology.  Annotations  of  all  these  kinds 
maybe  still  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  have 
been  quoted  indeed  by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion 
for  a  different  purpose :  and,  as  such  readings  mam- 
festly  betray  a  later  hand,  than  that  of  Moses,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  booksy  which  contain  them,  are 
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■ions.     But  such  readings  maij  be  explained,  as 
inal  notes  removed  into  the  text :  and  if  the  ar* 
[I         VIS  ft>r  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  arc 
poncaiJiiTc,  they  mmt  be  explained  in  that  manner. 
Other  marginal  annotations  were  drawn  from  par- 
[^alld  passages,  being  added,  either  to  supply  the  short- 
'  description  from  th<!  longer,  or  to  expkin  a  diffi- 
euH  by  an  easy  passage*     Indeed  explanatory  notes 
fdppcar  lo  ha%'e  been  added  from  various  sources,  tak- 
en sometimes   ff>om   Chaldec  paraphrases,  at  other 
ttm^  from  commentaries,  at  other  times  again  from 
those  aUegorical  interpretations,  to  which  the  Jews 
giTC  the  title  of  Medrash.      Now  such  annotation* 
ing  sometimes  mistaken,   especially  by    ignorant 
"^^transcril^ers,  for  parts  of  the  text,  which  had  been  ac* 
cidcntally  omitted,  and  afterwards  supplied  in  tlie 
margin,  were  in  the  next  copy  transferred,  as  was 
supposed,  to  their  proper  places* — Or  readings  of  this 
jon  might  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the 
It,  even  xmthoui  the  intervention  of  a  marginal  note. 
Lasdy,  there  is  a  source  of  various  readings  in  the 
lebrew  manuscripts,   which  appears  to  have  been 
productive  with  all  the  other  sources  put  to- 
^  namely  the  diiFerence  in  the  mode  of  writing 
Hebrew  words.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Aleph,  Vau,  and  Jod  are  denominated  maires 
r,  from  their  utility  in  instructing  the  reader  of 
an  mtpmnted  manuscript  how  to  pronounce  the  words^ 
in  which  those  letters  arc  contained-     But  after  the 
itroducdon  of  the  vowel  paints^  the  letters  Vaa  and 
e  less  necessary^  and  they  were  considered 
10 
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ijefly  as  props,  or  ftdcra  (as  they  are  called)  to  tho^ 
Its,  with  which   they  are  usually  accompankcL  j 
^hen  manuscripts  themfore  were  written  with  point 
Ithose  letters  were    sometimes    inserted,    sometimes* 
[omitted,  and  apparently  at  the  discretion  of  the  cop)'* 
Where  they  are  ii\serted,  the  words  are  said  to 
[fee  pletii  scripta :  where  tliey  are  omitted,  the  words 
[are  said  to  be  defective  scripta*     Now  variations  of 
Vthis  kind  are  only  various  models  of  writing  the  same 
vword^  and  seem  to  he  no  more  entitled  to  a  place 
[among  various  readings^  tlxan  the  orthographical  dif-| 
ereiices  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,   which  neither 
Walton,  nor  Mill,  nor  Wetstein,  nor  Griesbach  have 
[thought  worthy  of  notice.     But  as  the  cases  of  ihcj 
I  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  not  exactly 
||>arallel,  as  examples  may  occur  in  which  the  above- 
[jnentioned  fullness  or  defectiveness  has  resulted  from 
Dme  other  cause,  than  the  discretion  of  a  transcriber 
|in  regard  to  a  mater  leetionis^  the  variations  in  ques- 
[tion  must  not  be  wfioUy  disregarded,  though  more  al- 
[tention  has  certainly  been  shewn  to  them,  dian 
(deserve. 

The  principal  causes,  which  produced  the  varia* 

ions  in  die  Hebrew  manuscripts  having  been  thus 

[explained,  we  must  now  examine  the  means,  which 

ave  been  adopted  to  obtain  a  correct  edition  of 

lebrew  Bible.     In  our  researches  on  this  subject ' 

[must  be  contented  with  much  less  information,  than ' 

^e  were  able  to  obtain  in  our  similar  researches  on  tlie 

Sreek   Testament.      The   manuscripts^  which  were^i 

"used  by  the  early  editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and    i 
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the  nwdes^  in  which  those  editors  employed  their  iMp 
H  trmL%  are  equally  unknomm  to  us :  nor  have  we  suffi* 
I      cieni  data  to  ascertaia  the  influence  of  preceding  on 
subsequent  editions.    We  are  indeed  amply  provided 
with  catalogues  of  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  determine 
their  cfironotogical  order  :    but  how  far  the  editors 
%rcit-  governed  by  their  manuscripts,  how  far  they 
copied  from  their  predecessons,  what  rules  they  adopt- 
ed in  the  choke  of  their  readings,  why  some  of  diem 
preferred  a  marginal^  where  others  chose  a  textual 
reading,  the  editors  themselves  have  not  informed  us^ 
iiid  It  is  not  In  ciur  power  to  learn.     To  trace  there- 
fore thi:  progress  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  He  traced  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  text,  throughout  its  several 
•btges,  from  edition  to  edition,  is  wholly  impractica* 
bte«     AU»  that  can  be  attempted,  is  to  mention  in  tlie 
first  place  such  of  the  early  editions,  as  in  a  critical 
iHdiistofj  are  most  entitled  to  attention,  and  then  to  con* 
Hyder  the  steps,  which  have  been  taken  toward  the  for- 
^■nation  of  a  critical  appamtus. 

"  The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  wag 
printed  in  1488  at  Soucino,  a  small  town  in  the  neighs 
bcurhood  of  Cremona.  It  is  at  present  so  scarce,  that 
only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known,  one  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  at  Oxford. 
The  next  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was 
published  in  1494  at  Brescia,  and  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  edition,  from  which  Ludier  made  his  Ger- 
man translation.  The  edition,  which  in  the  next 
place  deserves  our  attention  is  the  Complutensian 
Folygloc,  of  which  die  parts  containing  the  Hebrew 
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Bible. were  finished  in  1517.  In  1518  Daniel  Bom- 
berg  published  at  Venice  two  editions  of  the  Hebrevir 
Bible^  the  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  Ibtt^  folio.  The 
latter  was  conducted  by  Felix  Praten&is:  and  as  it 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  accompanied  with  the  Ma* 
§oray  it  is  called  Bomberg's  first  Jtabbinical  Bible. 
The  second  edition  of  it,  which  is  more  correct,  was 
printed  in  1525  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Ben 
Hajim,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  profouncHy 
learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish 
erudition. 

The  Brescia  edition  of  1494,  the  Complutensian 
edition  of  1517,  and  the  last- mentioned  Bombere;'s 
edition  of  1525,  are  the  three  editions,  which  were 
principally  used  in  the  printing  of  the  subsequent  edit 
tions. 

The  editions  hitherto  mentioned  were  all  print* 
fid  under  the  inspection  of  Jews,  or  of  Jewish  Con* 
verts.  But  in  1534  Sebastain  Miinster,  a  learned 
German,  who  was  Professor,  first  at  Heidelbei^,  and 
afterwards  at  Basel,  commenced  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  which  was  finished  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  office  of  Frobenius,  where  Erasmus  about  the 
same  period  was  engaged  in  printing  his  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  In  1536  Sebastian  Miinster 
published  a  second  edition,  accompanied,  not,  as  the 
first  edition  was,  with  a  Latin  translation,  but  with 
parts  of  the  Masora,  and  various  critical  annotations. 
Three  years  afterwards  Robert  Stephens  began  his 
quarto  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  finish- 
ed in  1543  :  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  printed 
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daodectmo  edition.  In  1569  the  Antvixrp  Poly- 
^ot  began  to  be  printed,  of  which  the  four  first  vol- 
^ Klines  contain  the  Hebrew  Biblc^  accompanied  with  all 
(the  ancient  versions,  which  were  then  kno^vn.  In 
1587  yims  printed  at  Hamburg  ttie  edition  of  Elias 
Huttcr#  In  161 1  the  celebrated  John  Buxtorf  printed 
at  Basel  his  ocuivo  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  ia 
1619  he  j^blished  liis  great  Rabbinical  Bible :  and  in 
1690  he  published  his  Tiberias^  which  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Majsora,  and  other  additions  to  his 
gn:at  Bible. 

■       Wc  arc  now  arrived  at  a  period,  which  forms  aa 

QMScha  in  die  history  of  the  Hebrew  text.     Hitherto 

.  k  was  commonly  supposed,  that  all  the  copies  of  the 

►  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  manuscript  as  printedt  contain- 

cd  the  same  text  witti  little  or  no  variation.     It  is  true 

that  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  bad  the  marginal  words  of 

the  Masora,   with  references  to  the  correspondent 

innoids  of  the  text.     But  of  these  marginal  words  such 

notions  were  then  entertained,  as  prevented 

[  their  application  to  any  critical  purpose.     We  know 

pnesent  that  they  are  various  readings  to  the  He* 

brew  Bible ;  and  Dr.  Kennicott  relates  in  hb  DisseT' 

\taih  gencraHSf  that  among  a  thousand  of  them  (as 

I  printed  by  Van  der  Hooght)  there  were  only  fourteen, 

^  which  were  not  found  in  the  text  of  some  one  of  the 

^Hebrew  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition*     They 

art  various  readings  therefore  in  thr  true  fcense  of  the 

Irrm :  they  resulted  from  ancient  collations  of  He- 

|jrew  manuscripts,  begun  probably  before  the  age  of 

^|d;^on,  though  first  recorded,  as  well  as  continu* 
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ed  and  augmented,  in  that  work.    Indeed  the  text  it- 
self, as  regulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  iivas 
probably  the  result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts.   But 
as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of  introducing 
too  many  corrections  in  the  text,  they  noted  in  the 
margins  of  tlieir  manuscripts,  or  in  their  critical  col- 
lections,  such  various  readings,  derived  from  other 
manuscripts  cither  by  themselves  or  by  their  prede* 
cessors,  as  appeared  to  be  wortliy  of  attention.     This 
is  the  real  origin  of  those  marginal  or  masoretic  read* 
ings,  whicli  wc  find  in  many  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek 
mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts,  induced  grad^ 
ually  the  belief,  that  both  textual  and  marginal  read* 
ings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves^ 
and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  oral 
tradition,  as  conveying  some  mysterious  application  of 
the  written  words.    They  were  regarded  therefore  as 
materials,  not  of  criticism^  but  of  interpretation. 

Under  these  "circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary, 
that  the  Masoretic  readings  suggested  not  the  notion 
of  a  diversity  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts :  it  is  not 
extraordinar}'-,  that  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Jew  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  say,  (as 
Buxtorf  has  translated  the  Rabbinic  original,)  "  PoH 
laborem  illuniy  quern  prastitertmt  Masoreta^  impossibik 
est  ut  ceciderit,  vel  cadere  possit  mutatio  aut  depravatis 
quicdam  ulh  niodo  in  ullos  libros  biblicos  .•"  Nor  is  it 
extraordinary  that  Buxtorf,  who  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Tiberias,  should  confirm 
it  by  saying  of  ihc  Hebrew  manuscripts,  Omnium  hlh 
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rorum^  qui  vel  in  Asid^  vet  in  AJricdj  vef  in  Ettrobd 
Mfiir,  sine  ul!a  discrepantia,  comonans  harmoma  cerm* 
tur.  Klias  Hutter,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition, 
which  was  published  more  than  thirty  years  before 
BuxtorTs  Tiberias,  had  indeed  declared,  that  the  edi- 
tkms  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  printed  by  Bomberg, 
1^  Stephens,  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  diflfered 
from  each  other  in  several  thousand  places,  and  more- 
orer  that  the  differences  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  still  greater.  But  eitlier  Buxtorf  never  read 
diis  Preface,  or  his  attachment  to  the  Masora  prevent- 
ed him  from  attending  to  its  evidence.  He  believed 
thorefcx€  in  ^perfect  uniformity  of  the  Hebrew  man- 
■scripts :  and  this  perfect  uniformity  was  supposed  to 
have  uninterruptedly  existed  from  the  times,  when 
Ihe  books  oi  the  Old  Testament  where  severally  writ- 
ten. It  was  likewise  the  common  opinion  in  the  age 
of  Buxtorf,  to  which  his  great  autliority  materially 
ocMitributed,  not  only  that  the  Hebrew  letters  had  de- 
scended unaltered  from  the  time  of  Moses,  but  that 
the  vowel  paints^  with  all  their  gradations  and  refine- 
toents,  were  coeval  with  the  letters  themselves* 

But  soon  after  the  publication  of  BuxtorPs  Tibe- 
lias  a  discovery  was  made,  which  gave  a  new  turn  ta 
Ae  sentiments  of  the  learned,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  Hebrew  letters  and  points^  but  in  regard  to  the 
text  itself.  It  had  been  long  known,  that  the  Samar« 
itans,  originally  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  who  re- 
volted in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  and  still  existing  as 
a  separate  sect  in  Saaiaria  and  its  neighbourhood, 
the  five  books  of  Moses  in  a  form  peculi^u* 
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to  themselves.  But  from  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
of  Jerom,  who  have  noticed  this  Samaritan  Penta- 
tcoch,  no  European  appears  to  have  seen  it  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  centurjr,  when  Pictro  ddJa 
Valle,  during  his  travels  in  the  East,  obtained  not  on- 
ly a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itsel/l  but  al90 
a  tramktkm  of  it  into  the  Samaritan  language.  The 
latter  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  :  the  former  he  sent 
to  Harlasus  de  Sancy,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Orato- 
ly  at  Paris,  who  presented  it  in  1620  to  the  library  of 
ftat  religious  house. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  literature  has  excited 
more  sensation,  than  the  discover}'  of  thi^  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  It  was  observed  that,  though  its  kfterw 
are  very  different  from  the  Hebrew,  it  contained  the 
same  Hebrew  wordf  as  the  common  manuscripts ;  ami 
that,  though  its  texi  was  in  many  places  diflerent,  if 
manifestly  contained  the  same  work.  It  was  further 
observed,  that  its  letters  were  no  where  accompanied 
with  vowel  points.  It  was  tlien  considered,  that,  as 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  only  part  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
received  by  the  Samaritans,  their  copies  of  it  must 
have  been  derived,  if  not  from  those  of  their  mieesiors^ 
who  seceded  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  least  from 
some  copy,  antecedent  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
For  if  their  sacred  books  had  been  received  from  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  they  would  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  five  books  of  Moses.  This 
argument  was  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
animosity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  com^ 
immediately  on  the  return  of  the  former  from 
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rau     It  was  therefore  as  improbable,  that  the 
Siiiii»ritatis  sJiould  then  borrow  from  the  Jews,  as  it 
was  improbable,  that  tlicir  forefathers  should  have  se* 
oeded  without  some  copies  of  the  Law,  which  was  the 
rule  both  of  their  civil  and  of  their  religiom  institu- 
tions*    Finally,  as  the  Jews,  who  returned  to  Pales- 
line  mihe  expiration  of  the  captivity,  returned  with 
ihc  language  of  their  Chaldean  masters,  and  the  letien 
of  this  kmguage  were  the  letters,  Ln  which  the  Jews 
^hftve  written  since  that  period,  the  supposition,  that, 
ith  their  language,  they  exchanged  also  their  kiicrs^ 
while  the  Samaritans  retained  them,  appeared  more 
pfoboble,  than  that  the  letters  of  the  Jews  were  origin^ 
0%  tbc  same  with  those  of  the  Chaldees,  and  that  the 
icfaailge  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Samaritans^ 
was  inferred  therefore,  that  the  original  alphabet  of 
the  sacred  writings  was  not  the  Chaklee  but  the  St^ 
markam  :  and  as  the  Samaritan  letters  are  not  accom* 
poDted  with  points,  it  \vas  further  concluded,  that  the 
points  now  used  with  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldte  letters 
^wrrc  the  invention  of  a  later  age* 
H       Such  were  the  reflections  sup^gested  by  the  exam- 
BiMlion  of  tlie  Samaritan  Pentateuch.     Four  years  had 
not  elapsed  from  the  arrival  ef  the  copy  of  it  in  tiie 
Oratory  at  Paris,  when  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  He- 
brew  Professor  at  the  French  Protestant  University  of 
Seiumur,  composed  his  celebrated  work,  Arcammt 
pmwUttimm  reveiatum.     This  work  contains  abnost 
all  die  arguments,  which  have  beeti  since  used  against 
B  the  sntiquit}^  of  the  Hebrew  points ;  and  they  are  sta&> 
cd  so  ftiUy  and  clearly,  diat  the  sttbjicrappeared  to  be 
11 
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exhausted  in  the  first  essay  on  it.  But  as  the  opin* 
ion,  that  the  Hebrew  points  were  of  modem  oripn, 
was  likely,  when  first  advanced,  to  be  regarded  as  eh 
infringement  on  the  integrity  even  of  the  text,  Cap^ 
pellus  had  the  precaution  to  send  his  work  in  maiK 
uscript  to  be  examined  by  Buxtorf,^  who  returned  k 
with  the  request,  that  it  might  not  be  printed.  Cap* 
pellus  then  sent  it  to  Erpenius,  Professor  of  the  Ori« 
ental  languages  at  Leyden,  who  so  approved  of  it,  diat 
with  the  permission  of  the  aithor  he  printed  it  at  Ley- 
den  in  1624.  Buxtorf  made  no  reply  to  it :  and  as 
he  died  about  five  years  afterwards,  he  left  it  to  be  an^ 
swered  by  his  son,  who  was  likewise  Professor  in  the 
University  of  BaseU  But  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  younger  Buxtorf  had  prepared  an  answer  to  Cap- 
pellus.  In  the  mean  time  Johannes  Moiinus,  one  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Paris,  attacked  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Hebrew  ktters  in  his  Exercitationes  ee- 
elesiasticaj  printed  at  Paris  in  1631.  And  as  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  letters  appeared  more  important,  peiv 
haps  also  more  defensible,  than  the  antiquity  of  the 
pohitSj  the  younger  Buxtorf  made  lus  first  essay  in  a 
defence  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  entitled  Dissertatio  de 
literarum  Hebraicarum  genuind  antiquitate.  The  pre. 
cise  year  when  this  treatise  was  first  published  is  not 
known :  but  in  1645  it  received  an  answer  from  Ca[^ 
pellus  in  his  Diatriba  de  veris  et  antiquis  Hebneorum 
Uteris^  in  which  Cappellus  contended,  as  Morinus  had 
already  done,  that  the  true  and  the  ancient  letters  of 
the  Hebrews  were  no  other  than  the  Samaritan.  Li 
1648  the  younger  Buxtorf  made  his  reply  to  Cappet 
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lus  on  the  subject  of  the  points^  in  a  work  entitled, 

Jhiciatus  depunctorum  vocaHum  et  accentuum  in  Ubris 

Vettris  Testamenti  Ilebraicis  origmCj  antiquitate^  et 

^yAoriiate,  oppasitus  Arecuio  punctationis  revelato  Im- 

daoiei  CappelH.    To  this  work  Cappellus  prepared  an 

answer  entitled  Arcani  punctationis  Findici^.    But  he 

died  before  the  publication  of  it :    and  his  son,  to 

wfaom  it  was  left  in  manuscript,  did  not  publish  it,  till 

many  years  after  the  deaUi  also  of  his  opponent  Bux- 

tori; 

This  controversy  about  the  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew letters  and  points  must  be  carefully  distinguish- 
ed from  anotlier  controversy  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
edf  in  which  Cappellus  and  tlie  younger  Bux torf  were 
likewise  engaged,  on  the  integrity  oj  the  Hebrew 
text :  for  the  two  controversies,  though  in  some 
Bieasiire  coimected,  and  frequendy  confounded,  rest 
on  totally  distinct  grounds.  In  the  opinion,  that  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldce  character  was  not  used  by  the 
Jews  till  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  that  the 
present  system  of  vowel  points  was  introduced  in  a 
still  later  age,  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  schol- 
ars, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  sided  i^ith  Cap- 
pellus. 

From  the  controversy  on  the  letters  and  points  we 
must  proceed  to  the  more  important  controversy, 
which  relates  to  the  words.  Of  this  controversy,  and 
of  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  learned  to  provide  a 
caritical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Hebrew  text,  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing Lecture. 
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We  are  now  entering  on  a  question  of  mudi 
greater  moment,  than  the  antiquity,  either  of  the  He- 
brew points,  or  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  namdy  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  kttcn  may  have 
been  changed^  the  points  may  be  new^  yet  the  uwnb 
may  have  remained  the  same. 

To  prevent  confusioa  in  this  inquiry,  we  should 
previously  determine  the  meaning  of  the  expresaioQ 
•*  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  textJ*^  The  text  of  an  an- 
cient author  may  be  said  to  Iiave  preserved  its  int^* 
rity,  if  it  has  descended  to  the  present  age  in  such  a 
state,  as  upon  the  whale  the  author  gave  it.  If  we  go 
further,  and  require  a  perfect  uniformity  in  all  the 
copies  of  an  ancient  work,  before  we  will  grant,  that 
its  integrity  is  preserved,  we  require  more,  than  it  b 
possible  to  obtain :  for  it  is  impossible  to  multijdy 
written  copies  of  a  work,  without  some  deviation  from 
the  author's  own  manuscript.  We  have  seen  how- 
ever that  Buxtorf,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Tibe- 
rias, carried  his  notions  on  this  subject  so  high,  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  variations  in  tlie  Hebrew  text ; 
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I  thus,  hfy  placing  its  integrity  on  a  false  basix^  ex- 
P^^wd  it  to  the  danger  of  lieing  questioned   upon 
^txninds,  which  constitute  no  real  cause  of  impeach- 
ment. 

The  Jirsi  person  who  combated  the  opinion  of 
fiujilorf  on  this  subject,  was  not  Cappellus,  but  Jo- 
Viaitnes  Morinus,  who,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Lecture,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  tlie  reli- 
gious hausc,  whicli  possessed  the  first-known  copy  of 
ebc  Samaritan  Pentateuch*     Of  this  Pentateuch  Mo* 
rifina  gave  a  short  account  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
I     ticu  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  printed  at  V^h  in 
■  1628.     He  gave  a  more  copious  account  of  it,  as  also 
of  its  translation  into  the  Samaritan  language  in  his 
JSxerctfationes  ecciesiaxtic^  in  iitrumque  Samaritano* 
nim  Pentateuclmm^  published  at  Paris  in  1631,  in 
which  he  not  only  maintained  (as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture)  that  the  Samaritan  letters  were  the 
ancient  letters  of  the  Jews,  but  also,  that  the  Samari- 
Pmtateuchf  or  the   Pentateuch  as  written  witli 
letters^  contains  a  more  ancient  and  accu- 
text  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  than  the  Hebrew 
►PciJtateuch,  or  the  Pentateuch  as  written  with  the 
common  Hebrew  letters*      In  1632  the  Samaritw 
Pentateuch,  with  its  transbtion  into  the  Samaritan 
Jangtiage,  was  under  the  inspection  of  Morinus  print* 
cd  in  the  sixth  volume  of  tlie  Paris  Polyglot :  and  in 
1633  Morinus  published  the  first  volume  of  his  JEr- 
erciiaiionn  inbtiae  de  I^tbrm  Gntcique  textua  iinceri* 
iaie^  which  was  reprinted  many  years  afterwards  (in 
1669)  with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume. 
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The  object  of  these  Exerciiationes  l)ih^^  is  to 
riicw  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  descended  to  poster- 
ity in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  not  that  the  Jcmts  liad 
wilful/r/  comipted  the  sacred  writings,  but  tliat  tliey 
had  transcribed  them  so  negligently^  as  to  have  lost  in 
numerous  instances  the  original  and  genuine 
text.     To  establish  this  position,  Morinus  appealed 
not  to  any  diversit) ,  whicli  might  be  found  in  the  He- 
brew niannscripts ;  for  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts seemed  at  that  time  to  form  no  part  of  the  bus- 
iness of  a  Hebrew  critic,  whether  this  omissicn  was 
'^wing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews^  or  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to  thuir  general  coin- 
cidence deterred  men  from  undcnaking  a  task  sup- 
posed to  be  useless.     Morinus  appealed  to  the  differ- 
cnces  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samarifan  texts  ia  ■ 
,lhe  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  differences  between   the  " 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble.     As  he  believed  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
contained  a  more  ancient  and  correct  text,  than  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  he  concluded,  that  the  latter  was 
incorrect,  where  it  difilred  from  the  former.     And,  as 
the  Septuagint  version  was  made  from  manuscripts, 
which  must  have  been  older  by  a  thousand  years,  than 
the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  extant  in  tlie  fif* 
tecnth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  from  which  any  edi- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  could  have  been  printed,  he  ■ 
inferred  that  the  Septuagint  version  had  greater  criti-  " 
cal  authority,  than  cither  Htbrew  manuscripts  or  He- 
brew  editions^    But  Morinus,  ip  preferring  the  Greek 
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^^'^on  to  the  Hebrew  original,  did  not  consider,  that 
^*^  ▼er^on  has  itself  undergone  material  alterations* 
^orinus  aq>;ued,  as  if  Au  copy  of  the  Septuagint  con- 
tained the  Greek  text  in  its  origin^  and  unadulterated 
Mate.    It  b  only  on  this  supposition,  that  his  reason- 
ing from  the  antiquity  of  tliat  version  compared  with 
fte  age  of  the  present  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  the 
infiaience,  which  he  thence  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
former,  to  the  disparagement  of  the'  latter,  can  have 
the  least  foundation.    But  the  supposition  is  evident- 
\f  folse,  as  appears  both  from  the  testimony  of  Origen, 
which  was  given  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  from  a  col- 
ladon  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant.     In  fact,  before 
wc  can  safely  apply  the  Septuagint  to  the  emendation 
€fdic  Hebrew  Bible,  we  must  be  furnished  with  a 

critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  itself. From  what 

has  been  already  stated,  it  appears  that  Morinus  went 
as  £ur  into  one  extreme,  as  Buxtorf  had  gone  into  die 
other.  But  Morinus  was  not  satisfied  with  going  thus 
for:  he  went  still  further,  and  opposed  to  the  Hebrew 
^  authority  likewise  of  the  Latin  version,  for  which 
he  could  have  no  other  reason,  than  that  the  Latin  is 
die  established  version  of  his  own  church,  the  church 
of  Rome.  Here  then  he  mixed  religious  with  critical 
iuquiries,  which  must  always  be  kept.distinct,  or  ev- 
ery Chrihdan  party  will  at  length  have  a  Bible  of  its 


In  the  year  following  Simeon  de  Muis,  who  had 
written  already  against  the  Exercitationes  ecclesiastics 
respecting  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  published  his 
Anertio  oHera  Feritatis  Hebraica^  against  the  Exerci^ 
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tattmes  biblica^  and  the  objections  of  Morinus  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  contraversf 
on  this  subject  ^vas  soon  aflerwards  transferred  to 
CappeUus  and  the  younger  Buxtorf. 

In  1650  was  published  at  Paris  the  first  edition  of 
CappelR  Critica  sacra.  In  this  work,  though  the  au- 
thor so  far  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Morinus,  that  lie 
combated  the  strict  notions  of  the  elder  Buxtorf  in 
regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  avoided 
that  extreme  on  the  opposite  side,  into  which  Marmut 
had  fallen.  He  maintained,  and  rightly  maintained, 
that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  like  all  other  works  of  anti- 
quity, had  been  exposed  to  the  variations,  which  un- 
avoidably arise  from  a  multiplication  of  copies :  but 
he  contended  not,  that  the  sacred  text  was  thereby 
rendered  uncertsun,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 
He  contended,  that  the  printed  editions  were  not  every 
where  so  correct,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion,  thtf 
emendation  is  superfluous ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  that  we  possessed  the  means  of  emendation. 
He  considered  the  ancient  versions,  when  applied  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  as  one  source  o{  critical  author- 
ity in  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  disputed  passa- 
ges :  but  he  regarded  not,  with  Morinus,  a  deviation 
of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate  as 
a  reason  ibr  supposing,  that  in  such  places  the  Hebrew 
was  incorrect.  In  short  his  principles  of  criticism 
were  such,  as  the  best  judges  have  applied  to  ancient 
authors  in  general.  Where  CappeUus  failed,  he  &il« 
ed  in  the  application  of  his  principles.  He  was  right 
in  asserting,  that  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  which 
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Ae  Septuagint  and  other  ancient  versions  were  made» 
ind  qot  precisely  the  same  text,  as  modern  manu- 
acr^liy  or  printed  editions.  But  he  sometimes  ascrib- 
ed to  a  diversity  of  readings  what  might  rather  be  as- 
cribed to  a  diversity  of  translation.  He  was  right  in 
anerting,  that  the  authors  of  the  Masora  had  not  es- 
tablished a  Hebrew  text,  which  Wcis  iree  from  £iult : 
but  he  was  unjust  in  not  acknowledging  the  services, 
vbich  they  really  performed.  He  wUs  right  in  assert- 
iDgy  that  even  the  Masoretic  text  had  not  descended  to 
posterity  without  variations :  but  he  was  unjust  to  the 
authors  of  the  Masora  in  not  acknowledging  the  care, 
wUch  they  took  to  preserve  it.  For  if  their  success 
faaa  not  been  complete,  either  in  establishing  or  in  pre- 
^enmg  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have  been  guilty  only 
cff  the  finih,  which  is  common  to  every  human  effort. 
Nor  was  Cappellus  enabled  by  the  actual  productioa 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  (a  defect  indeed  rather  of  the 
times  than '  his  'own)  to  confirm  several  positions, 
which  in  themselves  were  true. 

In  these  various  respects  was  Cappellus  open  to 
adttack :  and' his  work  had  not  been  published  a  year, 
when  it  was  assailed  by  Amoldus  Bootius,  si  name 
now  buried  in  oblivion,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  on  no  other  account,  than  that  his  attack 
was  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Archbbhop 
Usher,  to  whom  Cappellus  immediately  addressed  his 
£/ristola  apologeticay  in^ud  Amoldi  Bootxi  temeraria 
CriHea  censura  refellitur^  which  was  published  at  Sau- 
mur  in  1651. 

Bnt  all  other  asssulants  were  forgotten  in  the 
12 
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younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1653  published  at  Basel  hii 
Anticriticay  seu  vindicia  vcritatis  Hebraica^  ndaersw 
Ludovici  Cappelli  Criticam  quam  vacant  sacram^  ejus^ 
que  defemionem.  If  Buxtorf  had  been  contented  with 
pointing  out  the  defects,  which  really  exbted  ill  the 
work  of  Cappellus,  if  he  had  been  satirised  with  shew- 
ing, that  Cappellus  was  sometimes  mistaken  in  the  ap» 
plication  of  his  principles,  if  he  had  only  claimed  for 
the  Masora,  what  is  really  its  due,  the  victory  would 
have  been  decidedly  in  his  favour.  But  he  £dled  of 
success  by  attempting  top  much.  Educated,  like  his 
&thcr,  no  less  in  the  prejudices^  than  in  the  learning  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  he  adhered  to  those  strict  notions 
on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  can  never 
apply  to  a  work  of  antiquity.  And  by  refusing  to  adU 
mit,  what  was  indisputably  true,  he  contributed  to  es* 
tablish  at  least  the  principles  of  Cappellus,  by  the  ytcf 
efforts,  which  he  made  to  confute  them. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  BuxtorPs  An* 
ticrittcaj  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
London  Polyglot,  declared  in  favour  of  the  principles 
asserted  by  Cappellus,  acknowledged  the  necesdty  of 
forming  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  nwc 
terially  contributed  thereto  by  his  own  exertions. 

A  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscriptSy  like  those 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  was 
still  wanted :  but  as  the  necessity  of  such  a  collation 
began  now  to  be  acknowledged,  attempts  to  that  pur- 
pose were  gradually  made  by  the  subsequent  editcuB 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    In  1661  Joseph  Athias^  a  learn- 
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cd  Babbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam,  published  a  He- 
i>rew  Bible  (reprinted  in  1667)  the  text  of  whi-h  was 
fininded  on  manuscripts,  as  well  as  on  printed  editions. 
And  in  the  Preface,  which  was  written  by  John  Leus- 
)den,  Hebrew  Professor  at  Utrcciit,  it  is  related  that 
one  of  the  manuscripts  was  nine  hundred  years  old. 
In  1690  Jablonski,  a  Lutheran  Clergyman  at  Berlin, 
published  a  Hebrew  B.ble,  for  which  he  likewise  col- 
lated manuscripts,  and  gave  some  acx:ount  of  them  in 
his  Preface.     In  1705  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  tlie 
edition  of  Van  der  Hooght,  well  known  for  its  typo- 
graphical beauty,  and  its  convenience  for  common  use. 
The  text  was  chiefly  fonncd  on  that  of  Athias.     It 
lias  the  Masoretic  readings  in  the  margin,  and  a  col- 
lection of  various  readings  from  printed  editions  at  the 
end.    In  1709  Professor  Opitz  at  Kiel  published  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  for  w  hich  he  collated  both  editions  and 
manuscripts:    and  in  1720  John  Henry  Michaelis, 
Professor  at  Halle,  and  uncle  to  tlie  author  of  the  In- 
Croducdon  to  the  New  Testament,  published  a  He- 
brew Bible,  for  which  he  collated,  beside  many  print- 
ed editions,  five  Hebrew  manuscripts  preserved  at  £r* 
£irt,  of  which  tlie  various  readings  are  quoted  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page. These  are  the  chief  among 

the  critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  ap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  for 
though  the  edition  of  Reincecius,  which  was  several 
times  reprinted,  professes  on  the  tide-page  to  have 
been  formed  at  least  partly  on  the  authority  of  manu* 
ficripts,  those  manuscripts  are  no  where  mendoned 
ink. 
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Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  centurjr  the  ezpec« 
tations  of  the  public  were  considerably  raised  by  the 
preparations  for  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  by 
Houbigant,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris.  Like 
Wetstein  he  published  his  Prolegomena  before  hs 
publibhed  the  edition  itself.  They  were  first  printed 
in  1746,  and  were  followed  in  1753  by  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  four  volumes  folio.  The 
text  of  this  edition  was  copied  fix>m  the  text  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  divested  indeed  of  points,  and  of  evciy 
thing  which  appeared  Masoretic  Its  value  therefon 
as  a  critical  edition  must  depend,  first  on  the  appara- 
tus^ which  the  editor  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Hebrew  text,  and  secondly  on  the 
mode,  in  which  he  applied  his  apparatus.  Now  this 
apparatus  bore  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking.  If  we  except  the  Samaritan  readingSi 
which  are  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
coiisisted  altogether  of  extracts  from  only  twelve  He- 
brew manuscripts,  three  of  which  were  preserved  ia 
the  Roval  Library,  and  nine  in  the  library  belonging 
to  the  Oratory,  of  which  Houbigant  was  member. 
They  are  described  partly  in  his  general  P.olegome« 
na,  partly  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Proplu 
ets.  He  says  indeed  (Prol.  p.  cvii.)  that  he  mw  and 
had  in  his  possession  some  other  manuscripts  belong^f 
ing  to  the  Royal  Library :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  used  them.  Nor  did  he  make  jnuch  use  even 
of  the  manuscripts,  which  he  did  collate.  Their  vari^^ 
ous  readings  are  not  regularly  quoted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pi^e  as  is  usual  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
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Testament :  they  are  introduced  occasionally  in  the 
notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter :  and  when 
die>  are  introduced,  which  is  not  veiy  often,  they  are 
introduced  chiefly  ior  the  purpose  of  supporting  such 
readings,  as  the  editor  himself  preferred.  The  gener^- 
a/ evidence  therefore,  which  a  collation  of  manuscripts 
idfords,  is  here  witliholden.  In  fact  the  learned  edi- 
tor  himself,  as  appears  from  what  he  says  in  his  Pro^ 
l^omena,  attached  little  or  no  value  to  any  of  the  He- 
brew manuscripts  now  extant :  and,  though  he  allows 
them  a  place  among  the  sources  of  emendation,  that 
{dace  appears,  both  from  his  principles,  and  from  his 
practice,  to  liavc  been  rather  nominal  than  reaL  Like 
his  predecessor  Morinus,  he  attached  much  greater 
importance  to  the  readings  of  the  Septuagint,  and  oth- 
er ancient  versions.  Like  Morinus  too,  he  uniform- 
ly preferred  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  to  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  Now  though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  biblical  critic,  diough  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  its  readings  are  preferable  to  the  correspondent 
readings  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  to  assume,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  Hebrew  is  faulty,  or  even  to  be  sus- 
pected, because  it  diflfers  from  the  Samaritan,  is  to  reg- 
ulate our  judgment  by  a  single  evidence,  where  other 
mtnesses  are  at  least  entitled  to  be  heard.  But  there 
vasn  fourth  source  of  emendation,  to  which  Houbi* 
gant  had  more  frequent  recourse  than  to  any  other^ 
namely,  emendation  ^om  his  awn  conjecture.  And 
bere  he  indulged  himself  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  sa- 
iler critic  can  approveji    It  is  true,  that  he  did  not  ob« 
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Crude  his  conjectures  on  the  Hebrew  text.  But  he 
introduced  them  in  his  Latin  transUtiou,  which  not 
only  accompanied  the  Hebrew,  but  was  afterwards 
printed  separately,  and  is  necessarily  more  read  than 
the  original.  Though  he  professed  therefiDre  to  ado|JC 
the  principles  of  Cappellus,  he  had  not  the  caution^  nor 
had  he  the  sagacity  of  that  eminent  critic :  and  in  Ym 
opposition  to  the  two  Buxtorfs  he  was  most  dejeetwe 
where  ^ley  were  most  distinguished.  We  must  not 
indeed  deny  the  ingenuity j  which  he  sometimes  dis- 
plays in  his  critical  conjectures :  but  if  he  had  knaum 
tnore^  he  would  have  conjectured  less.  He  knew  too 
little  of  the  MascHX^  to  form  a  judgment  of  it :  and  be 
rejected,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  what  he  did  not  ful^ 
ly  understand.  In  short,  if  we  miist  go  into  extremes^ 
the  extreme  of  the  two  Buxtorfs  is  infinitely  wiser 
and  safer,  than  the  extreme  of  Houbigant :  and  we 
had  better  declare  at  once,  that  the  Hebrew  text  rv- 
guires  no  emendation,  than  submit  the  Bible  to  the 
critical  licentiousness  of  an  editori  who  corrects  withp 
out  controul. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Houbigant's  editioo 
was  delivered  to  the  public,  Dr  Kennicott,  then  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  published  his  first 
Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  the  necessity  of  the 
same  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as 
had  been  already  undertaken  of  the  Greek  manu^ 
scripts :  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  various  readings  from  seventy  Hebrew 
inanuscrif)ts  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,    ia 
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1759  he  published  his  second  Dissertation,  on  the 
flttte  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text,  wherein  he  also  re- 
plied to  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  his 
firU  Dissertation.  And  tlie  utility  of  the  proposed 
ecdlation  being  then  very  generally  admitted,  a  verf 
liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expensed 
ef  the  collation.  The  subscription  amounted  on  the 
whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  name  of 
Ins  present  Majesty  headed  the  list  of  subscribers. 
Various  persons  were  employed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad :  but  of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal  was 
Pkofesaor  Bruns,  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  only  collated  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Germany, 
but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to 
1769  inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott 
puUished  annually  an  account  of  the  progress,  which 
was  made.  More  dian  six  hundred  Hebrew  manu- 
acripCs,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  die  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in 
England  and  on  the  continent :  many  of  which  were 
whoUy  collated,  and  others  consulted  in  important  pas*, 
sages.  Several  years  of  course  elapsed,  after  the  col- 
lations were  finished,  before  the  materials  could  bear- 
tanged  and  digested  for  publication.  In  1776  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  wasp 
delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second  vol- 
ume. It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press :  and 
die  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having 
produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon  a  large  scaie^ 
both  of  the  Greek  Testament^  and  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 
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bkj  an  honour,  which  it  is  stiU  maintaining  by  a  simi- 
lar  edition,  hitherto  indeed  unfinished,  of  the  drtek 
Version. 

The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  from 
that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  tlie  Hebrew  man- 
uscripts, by  Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  coUatedt 
But,  as  variations  in  the  points  were  disregarded  Vk 
the  collation^  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  textt 
The  various  readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  with  references  to  the  correspondent  readings  of 
the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  deviations  of  the  Sa« 
maritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel  to  the 
Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observable  in  the  Samai^ 
itan  manuscripts,  which  difier  from  each  other  as  well 
as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted  with  references  to 
the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this  collation  of  man- 
uscripts was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Wetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the 
principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did 
Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and 
editions.  He  further  considered,  that,  as  the  quotas 
tions  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ec- 
clesiastical writers  afford  another  source  of  various 
headings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of 
critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Rabbinical  writingSy 
but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is 
as  ancient  as  the  third  century.    In  die  quotation  of 
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lis  aiitlioritics  he  dcsig^natcs  them  by  numlxTs  from  1 
to  692,  including  manuscripts,  editions,  and  Rabbini- 
cal writings,  which  numbers  arc  explained  in  the  Dis* 
tertaiio generaRs  annexed  to  the  second  volume* 

Thi5  Dissertaiio  gmeralit^  which  con^sponds  to 
what  are  called  Prolegomena  in  other  critical  editions^ 
ooaCams*  not  only  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  and 
odier  authorities  collated  for  this  edition,  but  also  a 
irvVcw  of  die  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods,  and 
ginning  with  die  furmatiou  of  the  Hebrew  canon  af- 
ter the  return  of  die  Jews  from  die  Babylonish  Cap- 
ity.  Though  inquiries  of  this  description  unavoid- 
ly  contain  matters  of  doubtful  disputation,  though 
ions  of  Kcnnicott  have  been  frequently  ques- 
and  sometimes  justly  questioned,  his  Disser* 
lofiQ  genera/is  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  bib- 
Ucal  scholar.  Kennicott  was  a  disciple  of  Cappellus, 
both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of  die  Hebrew  text, 
and  in  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch :  but  he  avoided  the  extreme,  into  which  Mo* 
rinus  and  Houbigant  had  fallen.  And  Umugh  he  pos- 
teased  not  the  Rabbinical  teaming  of  the  two  Bux* 
torfet  his  merits  were  greater,  dian  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  in  England  as  on  the  continent, 
willing  to  allow. 
That  the  mass  of  various  rea^gs  exhibited  in 
ihU  edidon,  which  gready  surpass  in  number  the  vari-^ 
Otis  readings  collected  by  the  industry  of  three  centu* 
ries  for  the  Greek  Testament,  contains  but  few  of  real 
importance^  ts  no  subject  of  reproacli  to  the  learned 
,  who  could  only  produce  what  his  authoritiesj 
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afibrded.  Nor  is  he  to  be  censured  fix*  gnringdSTdiat 
he  had,  without  regard  to  their  rdative  value.  His 
was  the  first  attempt,  which  was  ever  made,  to  give  t 
eopfuna  collection  of  Hebrew  readings :  and  he  could 
hardly  have  been  justified,  if  he  had  exercised  lus  own 
discredon  in  regard  to  the  portion,  which  should  be 
kid  befixe  the  public  He  insely  therefiire  affixded 
the  opportunity  to  hb  readers  of  selecting  for  them- 
selves: and  though  his  extracts  are  rarely  of  much 
value  for  the  purpose  of  critical  emendation,  they  en- 
able us,  both  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  existing  He* 
brew  manuscripts,  and  to  draw  some  important  coo* 
dusions  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
The  major  part  of  this  immense  collection  consisti 
in  mere  variations  of  orthography,  in  the  fulness  or 
defectiveness  of  certain  words,  in  the  addition  or  sub* 
tracticMi  of  a  mater  kctionisy  of  a  Fau  or  a  Jo(L  And 
if  we  further  deduct  the  readings,  which  are  eidier 
manifest  errata,  or  in  other  respects  are  of  no  value^ 
the  important  deviations  will  be  confined  within  a  veiy 
narrow  compass.  In  short  Dr.  Kennicott's  collatiiQa 
has  contributed  to  establisli  the  credit  of  the  Masonu 
We  learn  from  it  this  useful  lesson,  that  although  a 
multiplication  of  written  copies  will,  notwithstanding 
all  human  endeavours,  produce  variations  in  the  text, 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  been  sofiu: 
protected  by  the  operation  of  the  Masora,  that  all 
which  are  now  extant,  both  the  oldest  and  the  newest, 
may  be  compared  with  those  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  Griesbach  refers  to  the  same 
edition. 
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That  the  integrity  therefore  of  the  Hebrew  textp 
fiom  the  time  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Masora,  has  been  as  strictly  preserved  to  the  present 
^ge,  as  it  is  passible  to  preserve  an  ancient  work,  is  a 
pofiiti<Hi,  which  no  longer  admits  a  doubt.  Another 
qucstioD  of  equal  importance  is,  whether  we  have  suf- 
ioent  reascm  to  believe,  tliat  this  Masoretic  text  is  it' 
m(f9n  accurate  copy  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the 
examination  of  this  question  Hebrew  manuscripts  are 
of  no  use ;  the  oldest  now  extant  are  younger  by  some 
centuries  than  the  Masora  itself:  and  therefore  they 
cannot  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  the  faults, 
irtuch  the  Masorets  themselves  may  liave  committed. 
For  though  Ante-Masoretic  readings  should  occap 
rioiially  be  found  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  it  would  be 
ircry  uncritical  to  correct  the  Masoretic  text  on  their 
fliithority  alone,  unless  we  might  take  for  granted, 
what  we  certainly  may  not,  that  every  Masoretic  al- 
teratioa  vras  an  alteration  for  the  worse.  But  if  wc 
cnmot  appeal  to  positive  evidence,  we  must  ai^gue 
ikom  the  evidence,  wliich  the  nature  of  the  case  ad* 
Bits.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  questions,  which 
aught  to  be  hdden  in  the  affirmative^  till  we  have  rea- 
aoa  to  believe  the  negative.  Now  the  learned  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  diird  and  fourth  centuries,  must  have 
had  access  to  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  were  written 
bcfiire  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  know  that  they 
aougfat  and  collated  them.  We  know  that  their  ex- 
erdons  to  obtain  an  accurate  text  were  equal  to  their 
endeavours  to  preserve  it.  Why  then  shall  we  coo- 
dudci  that  they  laboured  m  vain  ? 
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Our  notions  of  integrity  must  not  indeed  be  car- 
ried to  such  an  height,  as  to  imply  that  no  deviations 
£ft)m  the  sacred  autographs  were  retained  in  the  Ma* 
soretic  text,  that  there  are  no  passages  in  our  present 
Hebrew  Bibles,  which  betray  marks  of  corruption, 
and  still  require  critical  ai^d.     Such  passages  undoubt- 
edly there  are :    and  we  are  still  in  want  of  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Gries* 
baches  Greek  Testament.  Kennicott's  edition  brought 
us  hardly  so  far  in  the  criticism  of  the  former,  as  Mill's 
edition  in  the  criticism  of  the  latter.      In  the  yeari 
1784 — 1788  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  of  Parma  pub* 
lished  four  quarto  volumes  (afterwards  augmented  bf 
a  supplemental  volume)  of  extracts  from  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  which  form  a  considerable  addition  to 
Kennicott's  collations ;    and  in  1793  an  edition  of  the 
Hv  brew  Bible  was  published  at  Leipzig  by  Doeder- 
kin  and  Meisner,  with  the  most  important  readings 
which  had  been  given  both  by  Kennicott  and  Dr. 
Rossi.      But  we  sti/l  want  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  in  which  the  readings  of  manuscripts  are  united, 
as  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
judicious  extracts  from  the  ancient  versions*     Suchz^ 
edition  would  supply  the  materials,  which,  if  carefully 
used,  might  enable  us  in  various  places  to  correct 
what  appears  inaccurate. 

The  history  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  being  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  according  to 
the  general  plan  to  describe  the  authors  who  have  il- 
lustrated the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accord- 
ing to  its  several  departments.  This  description  will 
fcrm  the  subject  of  the  followmg  Lecture. 
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Ik  the  enumeration  of  the  authors,  who  have  best 
explained  the  several  departments  of  Hebrew  criti- 
dsm,  we  may  proceed  by  a  method  similar  to  that, 
which  was  adopted  in  respect  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

As  a  general  and  elementary  treatise  on  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes^  al« 
fcadj  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Lecture,  may  be  again 
TCOommended.  Though  it  relates  as  well  to  the  in« 
terpietation,  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Bible  properly 
so  called,  and  both  subjects  are  comprehended  under 
one  name,  yet,  as  they  are  not  confounded,  it  will  be 
easy  to  select  such  ports,  as  immediately  relate  to  our 
present  inquiry. 

A  knowledge  of  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
may  be  best  obtained  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Bib* 
Boiheea  saeroj  as  published  by  Masch*  An  account 
both  of  the  original  and  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work 
was  given  in  the  ninth  Lecture,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary at  present  to  observe  any  thing  more,  than 
what  particularly  relates  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.    On 
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this  subject  the  learned  editor  is  much  more  diflbse, 
and  much  more  profound,  than  in  the  account,  which 
he  has  given  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
In  his  description  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  he  coafines 
himself  not  merely  to  the  external  history  of  the  edi- 
tionsy  but  occasionally  institutes  critical  inquiries  io 
respect  to  the  formation  of  their  text^  He  has  given 
also  a  preliminary  dissertation  De  codicum  Hebraicth 
rum  drversitatibus^  in  which  the  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  call- 
ed Masoretic,  the  other  Amasoretic.  The  former 
class  comprises  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  have  the 
marginal  readings  of  the  Mascx^,  and  is  subdivided 
into  two  portions,  according  as  those  readings  are 
quoted,  either  wholly,  or  only  in  part.  The  second 
class  comprises  those  editions,  in  which  the  readings 
of  die  Masora  are  unnoticed.  An  account  of  the  edi* 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  year  1730  is  given 
also  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  fTalfii  Bibb-^ 
otheca  Hehr£€u  De  Rossi  of  Parma  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles,  both  by  his  Disquisitio  critica  de  He* 
braica  typograplna  origine^  publislied  at  Parma  in 
1776,  and  by  his  Apparatus  Hebrao-BiUicuSy  publish- 
ed  at  Parma  in  1732.  But  all  the  information,  com- 
municated on  this  subject,  as  well  by  De  Rossi  as  by 
Wolf,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Bibliotheca  sacra  by 
Masch,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  supplementary  vol- 
ume. With  no  less  industry  and  fidelity  has  tiie  au^ 
thor  of  the  Bibhographical  Dictionary  (noticed  in  the 
lunth  lecture)  avaikd  iiimself  of  the  labours  of  his 
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re^sfiors*' ^The  critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew 

Bible  are  described  in  Dr,  Kcniiicott's  Dissertati4> 
genrrofu:  and  a  criticitl  dissertation  on  the  editions  of 
the  Bibks  which  preceded  the  London  Polyglot,  is 
contajncd  in  f  he  fourth  chapter  of  Walton's  Prolegom^ 
eruu  The^:  Prolegomena^  to  which  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  rcler,  and  which  contain  an  ines- 
timable treasure  of  Oriental  literature^  were  reprinted 
in  octavo  at  Leipzig  in  1777,  by  L  A,  Daihe,  Profes- 
3CX*  of  the  Oriental  Languages  in  that  University,  who 

Iacootnpanied  that  edition  with  a  valuable  preface. 
The  Dissertatio  generalis  was  likewise  reprinted  in  oc* 
tavo  at  Brunswick,  in  1783,  by  Professor  Bruns  of 
Udmsiadt,  who  was  Kennicott's  chief  assistant  in  the 
collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  who  accompa- 
nied tlte  edition  both  with  a  preface  and  notes. 
0[  manuscripts  of  i\\Q  Hebrew  Bible  some  account 
is  givoi  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Walton's  Prolegom- 
ena. In  the  folio  edition  of  the  Bihlwtheca  sacra^ 
published  in  1723,  a  catalogue  of  die  Hebrew  manu- 
teripts  is  given  as  far  as  they  were  then  known.  In 
the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  BibUotheca  Ht* 
brsm^  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in  1733,  afiir* 
ther  account  is  given  of  the  then-known  Hebrew  man- 
uscripts. To  this  work  should  be  added  H.  F.  Koc* 
eheri  Nmm  BibBotheca  Hebrawa^  published  at  Jena  in 
1783  and  1784,  'm  two  wlumcs  quarto,  as  a  supple* 
men!  to  that  of  Wolf.  Till  the  collation  was  made 
for  Dr,  Kcnnicott*s  edition  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  was  confined  to  a  very  small  number. 
[This  number  however  was  so  increased  by  tJiat  cdla- 
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tion,  that  they  now  amount  to  more  than  six  hundred. 
They  are  all  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Di§^ 
seriatio  generaHs;  and  the  learned  editor  has  related 
in  what  library  each  manuscript  is  preserved,  by  vAxbX 
mark  or  number  it  is  there  known,  what  books  it  coo* 
tains,  in  what  year  it  was  written,  (where  a  date  is  an- 
nexed to  it,)  or  to  what  century  he  himself  refers  k 
(where  the  mariuscript  has  no  date,)  whether  it  b 
written  in  Spanish  or  German  hand,  and  (whenever  an 
account  of  it  has  been  already  published)  what  author 
or  authors  may  be  further  consulted.  The  Dtsteria^ 
Ho  gmeraUs  therefore  is  the  work,  which  is  always  to 
be  examined  in  the  first  instance  by  those,  who  aie 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  any  Hebrew 
manuscript,  which  had  been  collated  before  1770^ 
when  Kennicott's  collation  was  dosed.  A  valuaUe 
supplement  to  Kennicott's  catalogue  is  contained  in 
the  following  work.  Apparatus  HebraoMblicuty  seu 
manuscriptij  editique  codices  Sacri  Textus^  quos  posn* 
det  navaque  variantium  iectionum  coUationi  destmUJa, 
Bern,  de  Rossi.  Parma ^  1782.  Svo. But  whoev- 
er wishes  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  widi 
the  nature  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  general,  must 
consult  the  following  work  by  Professor  O.  G.  Tych- 
sen,  of  the  University  of  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg : 
Tentamen  de  variis  codicum  Hebraicorum  Feteris  7W- 
tamenti  manuscriptorum  generibus,  a  Judais  et  non  Ju* 
dais  descriptisy  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributwne^ 
ff  antiquitatis  et  bonitatis  c/iaracteribus.  RostochOf 
1772.  8vo.  In  addition  to  the  rules,  which  it  pre- 
acribesy  for  judgbg  of  the  andquity,  country,  wriier» 
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of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  it  has  digressions  on  oth* 
pdiots  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  shall  be  noticed 
ibe  sequel. — In  dcicTtnining  die  antiquity  of  He* 
tw  raauuscripts,  it  may  be  useful  likewise  to  con* 
lult  a  short  treatise  by  Professor  Schnurrer  of  Tiibin* 
gm,  entitled,  De  codiaum  Hebr<eorum  Feteris  Testa* 
wnenH  tttate  difficuiter  determinandd^  printed  in  hift 
Dis^ertationes  philohgicO'Criticte^  which  were  publish- 
ed at  Gotha  and  Amsterdam  in  1790,  octavo*  They, 
who  are  acquainted  with  German,  will  find  the  most 
perepicuous,  and  the  most  systematic  account  of  He- 
Hlircw  manuscripts  in  the  second  volume  of  Eichhorn'g 

^bnlroduction. Beside  the  manuscripts  in  Hebrew 

^botianiy  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  So* 
^«N#teii  letters  were  collated  for  Kennicott's  edition, 
of  which  an  account  is  p;iven  in  the  catalog^ue  of  man^ 
uscripts  in  the  Dissertatw  generalis.  It  was  related  in 
the  tenth  Lecture,  that  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  the  beginning  >f  the 
seventeenth  centurj^ ;  that  the  first  known  copy  of  it 
was  deposited  in  tlie  library  of  the  Oratory  at  Pcirisi 
and  diat  die  deviation  of  its  text  from  tliat  of  die  He^- 
bnnr  Poitateuch  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  tlie 
aobjrct  of  their  relative  value.  But  an  account  of  the 
principal  authors  on  this  subject  will  be  more  proper- 
ly given,  when  we  come  to  that  department,  which  re- 
laces  to  the  utility  and  application  of  various  readings. 

^The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  ia 

the  Parka  Polyglot  under  the  inspection  of  Morinu^ 
and  was  reprinted  by  Walton  in  the  London  Polyglot* 
I  editions  it  is  printed  in  the  Samariian  charac-^  ^ 
1A 
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ter.  Li  1790  the  late  Dr.  Blayney,  Hebrew  Frofiw 
8or  at  Oxford^  publbhed  it,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  which  had  been  already 
by  Houbigant  and  Kennicott^  in  printing  the 
twm  of  the  Samaritan  text.  Dr.  Blayney 's  edition  ia 
moreover  accompanied  with  th^  readings  of  the  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  (collated  for  Kennicott's  edition)^ 
which  difier  from  the  printed  Samaritan  text. 

On  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Biblei 
which  open  a  second  source  of  various  readings,  our 
means  of  information  are  very  ample.  A  con&idenii> 
ble  part  of  Walton's  Prolegomaia  is  devoted  ta  this 
subject :  and  they  are  particularly  valuable  in  resp^ 
to  the  oriental  versions,  which  are  described  in  the  six 
last  chapters.  The  second  book  of  Simon's  eriiical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  is  wholly  employed  OQ 
the  translations  of  it,  both  ancient  and  modern^  though 
the  latter  are  of  no  value  in  a  critical  history  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  on  which  account  die  notice  of  Lewis^ 
and  other  histories  of  our  English  translations  must  be 
reserved  for  the  second  branch  of  Theology,  the  B^ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible.  In  Carpzov's  Critica  sacra 
Veteris  Testamenti,  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1728^  quarto^ 
the  second  part  contains  also  an  account  of  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament.  A  popular  account  b 
given  of  them  in  the  second  volume  of  Prideanx^t 
Connexion:  and  also  in  Dr.  Brett's  Dissertation  on  the 
ancient  Versions  of  the  Brhle^  of  which  the  second  edi* 
tion  was  published  in  London  in  1760,  and  is  reprint- 
ed  in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Thedogl- 
cal  Tracts.    The  object  of  this  latter  work,  as  the  aa- 
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Ihor  declares  on  the  title-page,  was  to  shew  the  exceU 
lent  use,  that  may  be  made  of  the  ancient  versions  to- 
wards attaining  the  true  readings  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  doubtful  plices.  But  that,  which  far  surpas* 
aes  all  other  works  on  the  critical  application  of  the 
ancient  versions,  is  Eichhom's  Intro*  luctim  to  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  first  vol- 

ume  is  devoted  to  this  subject. The  best  account 

of  the  editions  of  the  ancient  versions  is  j^iven  in  the 
second  part  of  the  BiLliotheca  sacra,  published  by 
Masch.  No  work  contains  so  many  of  the  ancient 
versions,  and  so  well  arranged,  as  the  London  Polyg- 
lot. 

As  die  Septungint  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
irersion  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  but  is  frequently  quoted 
in  tfie  Greek  Testament,  and  as  it  is  likewise  more  &- 
miUar  to  us,  than  any  other  ancient  version,  the  Latin 
only  excepted,*  the  authors,  who  have  %vritten  on  it, 
deserve  more  particular  notice.  The  first  writer,  who 
institated  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  Septuagint 
version,  was  Archbishop  Usher^  in  a  work  entitled  De 
Orsecd  Septuaginta  interpretum  Fersione  Syntagma^ 
printed  in  London  in  1655,  quarto.     It  is  divided  in- 

*  The  history  of  the  Latin  Version  has  been  already  given  in  Uie 
Ibiiith  Lecture*  It  is  only  the  Latin  Vulgate,  made  by  Jerum  from  Uie 
Hebrew  which  can  be  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bu 
fcla.  The  M  Latin  version  published  by  Sab«tier  (at  Rbeims  in 
1743*  in  three  volumes  folio,)  being  In  the  Old  Testament  made  from 
the  Septuagint*  applies  immediately  to  the  criticism  of  the  Septuagint. 
]■  the  edition  of  the  Bibiiotheca  tacrat  Part  II,  VoL  III,  «a  published 
faj  Mtteht  both  versions  are  fully  described.  Much  informatUm  on  tha 
.subject  of  tilt  Vulgate  may  be  obtained  from  lIody*v  work  De  texiik 
Sm,Oc 
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td  tune  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  die 
sion  according  to  the  account  of  Aristeas  (then  sup* 
posed  to  be  genuine,)  to  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  to  the  alterations  which  wcr 
gi  adually  made  in  it^  text,  to  the  corrections  of  On^ 
gen,  to  the  modem  editions,  and  other  subjects,  with 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a 
work  of  great  merit ;  it  displays  much  original  inqui* 
ry,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground- work  of  later 
publications  on  the  Septuagint.  In  1661  Isaac  Vo^ 
uus  published  at  the  Hairue,  in  quarto,  his  work  en^ 
tied  ZV  Septuaginta  intcrfiretibus^  eorumque  trahiiam 
et  chronologia  dissertationes.  Isaac  Vossius  was  sucfa 
an  admirer  of  the  Si'ptui^gint,  that  he  ascribed  to  it 
more  authority,  tlian  to  the  original  itself.  But  he 
met  with  a  very  powerful  adversary  in  Humphrey 
Hody,  then  a  young  man  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  CcU 
lege  in  Oxford,  who  in  1685  published  in  Liondoiit  in 
octavo,  his  treatise  entitled  Contra  historiam  jtrisic^ 
de  IjXX,  interpretibus  dissertatio :  in  qua  probatur  iU 
lam  a  Judao  altquo  confectam  fuisse  ad  canciUandam  an* 
thoritatem  Fersumi  Graat ;  et  clarissimi  (hctissimifM 
viri  D.  Isaaci  Fossii  aliorumque  dejensiones  efusdtm 
examini  suhjiauntur.  This  very  acute  and  learned 
writer  has  clearly  proved  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
writing  which  bears  the  name  of  Aristeas  :  some  fee* 
ble  efforts  were  made  indeed  to  defend  the  authentic!* 
ty  of  that  writing,  especially  by  Whiston  in  an  A[^ien- 
dix  to  his  Uterul  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Profit 
edes:  but  the  opinion  of  Hody  is  at  present  very  gen- 
erally adopted.    In  1705  Hody,  who  was  then  become 
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ProlJMH^ftnd  Archdeacon  of  Oxford^  publi&b* 
the  work  already  quoted  in  the  fourth  Lecture,  De 

urn  tcxtibus  originalibus^  Versionibus  Gra^cis  ei 
Jjdimd  Fulgaia  hhri  quatuor*  This  is  the  ciasswal 
work  on  the  Septuagint  :*  but  there  are  others  which 
ere  worthy  of  notice ;  especially  two  publications  by 
Dr.  Henry  Owen^  Rector  of  St,  Olave*  Hartstreet,  die 
one  *^n  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Sefitua' 
gmi  Version  of  the  Old  Testament;  London^  1769, 
Ouo  ;  the  other  ^  brief  Account  historical  and  critical 
^  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testaments  Lon^ 
dm^  1787,  8i;a*  The  author,  who  is  himself  anex- 
edkot  critic,  treads  cIos«.ly  in  the  footsteps  of  Hody. 
TThc  last  work  especially  should  be  read  by  every 
ilian«  who  wishe*  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Septuagint,  The  following  is  likewise  a  very 
usdiil  work,  as  it  represents  both  concisely  and  per- 
^spicuously  the  several  topics,  which  suggest  them- 
Ivcs  for  consideration  on  the  origin  of  tJie  Septua- 

Asi  Hody  In  common  with  many  other  learned  men  considers  the 
TfsXHpU  and  TetnplA  m  diffrrmi  oor^i,  and  ibey  were  re|>rescntcd  in 
I  tbc  third  Lecture  ai  only  difftrtu.  noma  of  the  •Mne  work  ficwed  iit 
difT.  '    liis,  It  may  be  necesaary  to  observe,  that  the  Utter  is  ili€ 

opir  chhom,  and  several  other  veiy  distinguished  critics  of  the 

preacnt  age.  It  would  be  fbreign  to  the  deaign  of  these  Lectures  (o 
enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  this  subject*  I  wdl  take  howe?er 
this  oppoftuiuQ'  of  correcting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  same  Lecture  at  pb 
€B*  From  what  was  tliere  said  of  the  column  of  the  Hexapki  uhich 
eiMitained  the  corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint  with  its  critical  markti 
«lli  wbseh  was  transcribed  by  fiusebiua  and  PamphUus»  it  might  be  In* 
lierred,  that  the  Uexaplarian  text  of  the  Srptu^tgint  has  deiceoded  to  tu 
only  in  fragments,  whereas  the  observation  is  true  only  of  the  «*A/r 
Gietk  ftraiontp  whicb  Ongen  applied  to  the  emendation  of  the  Septn* 
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ry  men  were  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
for  the  business  of  collation  ;  and  Dr.  Holmes  pub* 
Itshed  annually  an  account  of  die  progress  vvliich  was 
made.     In  1798  he  published  at  Oxford  the  Book  oi 
Genesis,  which  was  successively  followed  by  the  oth-  ■ 
er  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  making  together  mte  folio 
volume,  with  one  title-page,  and  one  general  Preface*  M 
From  this  general   Preface   it  appears,    that  eleven  ™ 
Greek  manuscripts  in  uncial  letters,  and  more  than  an 
hinidFi  d  manuscripts  in  small  letters,  containing  either 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  were  collated  for 
this  edition.     They  are  all  described  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters.     And  as  the  text  of  this  edition  is  t 
copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  the  deviations 
from  it  observable  in  the  the  three  other  cardinal  edi-      i 
tions,  the  Complutensian,  the  Aldine,  and  Grabe^  fl 
edition,  are  constantly  noted.     The  quotations,  wfaicb 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  are  like* 
wise  alleged  :  and  finally  the  various  readings  of  the 
ancient  versions,  namely  of  such  as  were  made  from 
the  Septuagint^  for  versions  made  immediately  frotn 
the  Hebrew  can  furnish  no  various  readings  for  the 
emendation  of  the  Greek*     The  plan  therefore  of  this  fl 
edition  is  good :  it  is  that  which  had  been  already  ap-     ■ 
plied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach  to  the  Greek 
Testament.     Nor  is  the  execution  of  the  plan  to  be 
less  commended:    it  displays  uncommon  tndustryi 
and  apparently  great  accuracy.     The  learned  editor 
died  in  1806 :  but  shortly  before  his  death  he  publish* 
ed  the  book  of  Daniel,  both  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint  version  and  that  of  Theodotion,  the  latter  only 
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having  been  printed  in  former  editions,  because  the 
Sepiuagint  version  of  this  book  is  not  contained  in  the 
common  manuscripts,  and  was  unknown  till  it  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1772  from  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  Cardinal  Chigi.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
the  continuation  of  this  important  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  has  properly  resumed 
it  with  the  historical  books  as  they  follow  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  from  the  specimen  which  he  has  already 
given  (the  Book  of  Joshua  just  published)  appears 
well  worthy  of  the  task,  which  has  been  committed  to 
Ida  care.  Every  friend  of  biblical  literature  must 
wish  to  see  the  completion  of  this  edition. — On  the 
tpplication  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be  consulted  the  two  following 
works :  F,  F.  Rchihardi  Dissertatio  de  versionis  Alex^ 
mMfUP  authoritate  et  usu  m  constituendd  librorum  He* 
trmcorum  Ivctione  frenuind.  Fitemberga^  Ylll^  ^to. 
On  C.  Knappli  Dissertatio  de  versione  Alexandru 
nd  in  emendandd  Icctione  exempli  Htbraici  caute  adhi* 

bendd.     P.  i.  ii.     HaLe,   1775,   1776,  Ato. The 

authors  who  have  applied  the  Septuagint  to  the  expla- 
nation  of  the  Bil)le  will  be  mentioned  under  the  second 
branch  of  Theology. 

Havincr  already  mentioned  two  sources  of  various 
readings,  Hebrew  manuscriptSj  and  ancient  versions^ 
with  the  writers,  from  whom  the  best  information  may 
be  derived  on  those  subjects,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
the  fAert/ source,  which  consbts  of  quotations  {txym  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient authors.  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  Avrotc  in 
15 
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Greek  and  used  the  Septuagint  version,  if  not  exclu« 
sively,  at  least  chiefly,  especially  the  former,  are  of 
very  little  use  in  the  criticism  of  tlie  Hebrrw  Bible. 
The  Talmud,  and  such  other  Rabbinical  works  as 
contain  quotations  from  the  Hebrew,  are  alone  of  any 
value.  Tlie  Talmud  (a  word  which  signifies  literally 
doctrine)  may  be  regarded  as  the  Corpus  doctrinar  Ju- 
daic^ :  and  as  the  precepts,  which  it  contains,  relate 
not  merely  to  doctrines  properly  so  called,  but  to  cer- 
emonies as  well  civil  as  religious,  it  has  not  been  im- 
properly termed  Judaorum  jus  civile  et  canonicwn. 
The  text  of  it,  which  is  called  Mishna,  was  compiled 
in  the  second  century  by  llabbi  Jehuda  Hakkadosh; 
a  commetary,  called  Gemara,  was  added  to  it  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  another  commentary  bearing  the  same  name 
was  afterwards  added  to  it  in  Babylon.  The  text  of 
the  Talmud  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  for* 
mer,  at  other  times  with  the  btter  commentary  ;  and 
the  text  and  commentary  together  receive  the  appella- 
tion of  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  or  Talmud  of  Babylon, 
according  to  the  commentary,  which  is  annexed.  For 
the  different  editions  of  the  Talmud  the  first  and 
fourth  volumes  of  JFolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebraa  must  be 
consulted.  That  of  Surenhusius  (Amsterdam  1698 
— 1703,  six  tom.  fol.)  contains  only  the  Mishna:  but 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  con- 
tents  of  die  Mishna  are  described  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Antiquitates  Hebraorum^  published  by  Professor 
Wahner  at  Gottuigen  in  1743,  in  two  volumes  octa- 
vo.  It  was  observed  in  the  preceding  Lecture, 

that  the  Talmud  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kcimicott's  edi- 
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lion:  several  other  Rabbinical  works  were  collated, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Dissertatio  generalise  and 
of  which  a  more  ample  account  must  be  sought  in  the 
BibHaiheca  Hebraa. 

The  fourth  and  last  source  of  emendation  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  critical  conjecture.  It  was  asserted  in 
the  ninth  Lecture,  that  the  words  of  the  Greek  Testa^ 
mteni  ought  in  no  case  to  be  altered  from  conjecture : 
and  this  rule  lias  been  strictly  observed  by  Griesbach. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  there  are  various  reasons 
against  the  total  exclusion  of  conjectural  emendation, 
diough  no  prudent  critic  will  approve  of  it,  when  car- 
ried  to  excess.  The  causes  of  accidental  error  in  the 
transcribing  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  more  nu- 
merous, as  was  shewn  in  the  tenth  Lecture,  than  in 
the  transcribing  of  Greek  manuscripts.  Hence  tlie 
▼ay  long  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
Pentateuch,  were  composed,  and  the  time,  when  even 
the  ddest  of  the  now-existing  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  written,  may  have  occasioned  in  various  places 
the  genuine  reading  to  be  totally  lost.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  now  ex- 
tant belong,  as  it  were,  to  one  edition,  renders  the  pro- 
bability, that  in  various  places  die  genuine  reading  b 
contauied  in  no  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant,  still 
greater.  The  means  therefore  of  correcting  from  o«- 
thority  are  less  ample,  dian  in  the  Greek  Testament ; 
and  consequendy  conjectural  emendation  may  be  al- 
lowable in  the  former,  though  not  in  the  latter.  Be- 
sides, conjectural  emendation  is  not  liable  to  the  abuse 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the 
JVew  :  conjectura  theohgica  in  the  form  of  conjectura 
critica  docs  not  so  easily  find  room  in  the  former,  as  it 
does  in  the  latter.  Hence  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah  (London,  1778,  quarto)  not  only  cor- 
rected in  many  places  the  common  Hebrew  text  on 
the  authority  of  manuscriptJi,'^'  bnt  sometimes  intro- 
duced emendations  from  mere  conjecture.  Yet  even 
Lowth  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  this  liberty 
too  often,  esi^ecially  by  Professor  Kocher  of  Bern  in  a 
dissertation  entitled.  Vindicice  S.  textus  Hebrtti  Esaia 
Vatis^  advcrsm  D.  lioberti  Lorwthty  Venerandi  Episcopi 
Londinensisj  Criticam^  printed  at  Bern  in  1786,  and 
reprinted  at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  principles  of 
Houbigant,  who  carried  his  conjectures  beyond  all 
bounds,  have  been  very  ably  combated  in  the  follow- 
i!ig  work  :  Sebaldi  Ravit  Exercitationes  philologies  » 
C.  E.  Hubingantii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  sacranu 
JjUgduni  Batavorumj  17 65 ,  4to*  Indeed  before  we 
have  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  alteri.ig  an 
author's  words  from  our  own  conjecture,  we  should  be 
fully  satisfied  that  no  mode  of  interpretation  will  re- 
move the  difficulties,  which  may  present  themselves. 

•  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  thoug-h  tlie  remark  is  foreign  to  the  present 
parag^ph,  tliat  Michaelis  in  his  German  tran<*lation  uf  Isaiah,  which 
was  ma4e  about  the  same  time,  and  of  wliich  nearly  one  half  was  print* 
ed  when  Lowth*s  Isaiah  appeared,  has  in  most  plares,  where  he  hM 
preferred  a  various  reading  to  tlie  c(»mm«)n  text,  agreed  in  the  choioe 
of  that  reading  with  Lowth.  This  coincidence,  without  previous  con- 
cert, between  two  such  eminent  critics,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  adopted  rea<lings.  The  readings  here  meant  arc  reading^  real^ 
exittingt  either  in  manuscripts,  or  ancient  verstons  :  for  on  the  subject 
of  wtjectural  emendations  Michaelis  an*!  Lowth  did  not  agreei 
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Under  the  different  modes  of  interpretation  may  be 
reckoned  also  the  different  modes  of  pronouncings  or» 
which  is  the  same  tiling,  of  pointings  the  same  word. 
Michaelis,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  has  frequently  recourse  to  an  alteration  of  the 
points :  but  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  alter  the  conso- 
nants, that  is,  the  words  tiienisclvcs,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

The  last  department  of  Hebrew  criticism,  which 
we  have  to  consider,  is  the  utility  and  application  of 
various  readings.  This  department  has  been  rendered 
very  extensive  by  tlie  turn,  which  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  have  seen  that  tlie  elder  Buxtorf 
denied  the  very  existence  of  various  readings  to  die 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  consequently  took  place  between  Cappellus  and 
the  younger  Buxtorf,  on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  was  given  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  where  the 
works  were  also  quoted,  which  were  published  at  that 
period.  The  Critica  sacra  of  Cap|x:Uus,  which  has 
ever  remauied  a  standird  work,  was  again  published 
jat  Halle  in  1775 — 1786  in  tliree  octavo  volumes,  with 
very  valuable  Notes  by  Professor  Vogel  at  Halle,  and 
Professor  Scharfenberg  at  Leipzig.  Another  very 
excellent  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra  Feteris  Testamentiy 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1795  by  Professor  Bauer  of 
Altorf.  It  is  in  fact  a  revision  of  the  first  section  in 
the  second  volume  of  Glassii  philologia  sacra,  which 
relates  to  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  as  the  second  see* 
tion  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  it.    Glass,  who 
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was  Professor  at  Jeiia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
adopted  Buxtorf's  high  notions  of  integrity,  which  are 
properly  modified  in  Professor  Bauer's  revision  of  the 
work.  Carpzov  in  bis  Critica  Sacra  Ceteris  Tesk^ 
mentis  publislied  at  Leipzig  in  1728,  quarto,  adheres 
likewise  too  closely  to  those  high  notions:  but  if 
proper  allowance  be  made  on  this  account,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  and  replete  with  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism. 

With  the  inquiries,  which  have  been  instituted  on 
the  mtegrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  two  other  questions 
have  been  mixed,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  it,  namely  the  antiquity  of  our  present  Hebrew 
characters,  and  our  present  Hebrew  points ;  for,  as 
was  observed  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  the  letters  may 
have  been  changed,  the  points  may  be  new,  yet  the 
v}ords  may  have  remained  the  same.  But  the  two 
Buxtorfs,  and  other  writers  who  have  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  their  notions  on  the  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text,  have  considered  this  integrity,  which  in  rrv 
ality  relates  only  to  tlic  preservation  of  the  words^  as 
including  the  unchangcableness  of  iYmforms^  in  which 
the  words  are  expressed.  They  defended  the  latter 
therefore  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  former :  and 
represented  such  critics,  as  Cappcllus  and  Walton, 
who  denied  to  the  shadow  what  they  allowed  to  the 
substance,  as  men  impeaching  the  integrity  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.  Hence  Professor  Wasmuth  at  Ros- 
took  published  a  quarto  volume  in  1664,  entitled  Fin' 
dicta  Sacrte  llcbriva:  Scripturtc^  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  defend  nhat  he  calls  ori^malis  authentia  dm- 
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no,  tarn  vaeaHam  et  accentuum^  quam  ipsarum  Uterarum 
meri  fextas  Hebrai ;  and  tins  defence  is  conducted, 
as  he  furdicr  says  Oii  the  title-page,  adversus  tmpia  et 
impmta  multomm  prayudicia^  imprimis  contra  Cappel^ 
£9  y'omi  F.  et  JVaUoni^  autoris  operis  AngUcani  'KoKuy* 
AirrroUy  assertiones  falsissimas  pariter  et  pemiciocissi'- 
mas*  But  in  later  times  these  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  greater  calmness,  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
fence of  them  appeared  less  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  religion.  With  respect  to  the  letters^  the  contro- 
versy between  Johannes  Morinus  and  Cappellus  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  younger  Buxtorf  on  die  other, 
has  been  already  related  in  the  tenth  Lecture.  The 
opinion  of  the  two  former,  that  the  Samaritan  were 
the  ancient  letters  of  tlK  Jews,  was  very  ably  support- 
ed by  Walton  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena. 
On  the  odier  hand,  Steph.  Morinus,  a  French  pro- 
lestant  clergyman,  in  his  Exercitationes  de  lingua  pri^ 
wuevd  (published  at  Utrecht  in  1694,  quarto,)  and 
Wolf  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Hebraa^ 
have  defended  the  antiquity  of  tlie  Hebrew  letters. 
The  latest  and  most  useful  work  on  this  subject  is, 
Josephi  Dobrotvsky  de  antiquis  Hebraorum  characteri* 
bus  dissertatio.  Praga^  1783,  8i;o.  This  tract  con- 
tains in  a  short  compass  a  perspicuous  statement  of 
all  the  arguments,  bodi  for  and  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  letters :  and  the  conclusion  which  the 
author  deduces  is,  that  not  the  Hebrew^  but  that  the 
Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Jews.  That 
the  present  Hebrew  or  Clialdee  cliaracter  was  twt  used 
by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity   is  an 
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opinion,  which  is  now  almost  universally  receivedi 
and  the  truth  of  it  seems  no  longer  disputable.  But  k 
is  still  a  question  whether  the  Samaritan  letters,  in  the 
Jbrm  in  which  rve  now  find  them  in  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuclh  were  the  letters  used  by  the 
Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Now  as  letten 
are  continually  liable  to  some  triBing  alteration,  accoid* 
ing  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  transcribers,  and  alten- 
tions,  though  at  first  insensible,  will  by  frequent  repe^ 
tition,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  thousand  years^ 
produce  such  changes,  that  the  modem  form  becomeB 
materially  dif&i^nt  i  fiom  the  ancient  one,  it  is  highly 
probable  if  we  ar^lie  from  analogy,  that  the  Samari* 
tan  letters,  which  are  used  in  the.manuscripts  now  ex« 
tant,  are  in  many  respect&^j^[i£i^nt  from  those  which 
were  used  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  before  the  Bab^ 
ylonish  captivity.  But  what  was  the  form  of  the  leU 
ters  then  in  use  among  them,  or  even  by  what  name 
that  alphabet  should  be  called,  are  questions. on  which 
the  learned  are  divided,  and  on  which,  for  want  of  da-  ' 
ta,  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  come  to  a  decision* 
Many  writers  call  this  alphabet  the  old  Samaritan: 
Professor  Bauer  in  the  Critica  sacra  above-quoted 
calls  it  Phoenician  :  Eichhorn  in  his  Introducdon  calls 
it  Phoenician-Egyptian  :  Michaelis  seems  undeter- 
mined about  the  namc^  though  he  is  equally  of  opin- 
ion that  the  ancient  alphabet  differed  from  the  present 
Samaritan,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew.  A  detuled 
account  of  the  authors,  who  by  the  aid  of  inscripdons 
and  medals  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  letters  in  question,  of  whom  the  principal 
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Bayer,  Caylus,  Biittner,  and  Dutens,  would  occa- 
man  a  digression,  which  however  interesting  in  itself, 
-  is  not  immediately  connected  with  critical  theology. 

Of  the  Hebrew  points  the  antiquity  has  been  no 
less  contested,  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  letters  :  and 
here  again  their  advocates  have  considered  their  an- 
tiquity as  so  connected  with  the  integrity  of  the  text, 
that  they  have  argued  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  He* 
brew  points.  The  controversy  between  Cappellus 
md  the  younger  Buxtorf  on  this  subject  was  related 
in  the  tenth  Lecture,  where  the  works  were  quoted, 
mbidti  appeared  on  that  occasion.  The  Arcanum 
puneiatimis  revelatumy  first  printed  in  1624,  was  re« 
printed  in  L^  Cappelli  Commentarii  et  notic  crittca  in 
Fehts  Testamentum^  which  were  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1689  by  his  son,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  cl  ir  and 
Uflefiil  statement  of  the  controversy.  la  the  same 
work  was  published  also  the  Findicia  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  Lecture.  The  subject  was  so  exhausted  by  the 
oripnal  combatants,  that  from  this  period  the  respec* 
tive  advocates,  who  were  numerous  on  each  side,  and 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  had  only  to 
repeat  the  arguments  of  their  leaders.  At  lengdi  Al- 
bert Schultens,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden,  in  his  Institutiones  adfundamenta  lingua  He^ 
hrma^  published  at  Leyden  in  1737  and  reprinted  in 
17569  proposed  a  middle  path  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  and  as  Schultens  was  a  man  of  great  authori* 
ty,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  quote  his  words.  In  the 
second  section,  after  a  statement  of  the  ailments, 
which  had  been  advanced  for  and  against  the  antiqui- 
16 
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tf  of  the  points,  he  says,  *'  OfntraoermammptmuMpr^ 
pasUa  nan  ita  difficulter  componi  pahiUset^  n  soh  Oiri- 
tas  qtuesitaJiiUseL  Amptita  qu^tstiom  appendices,  4g 
hocSemis  figuris  et  nominibus  voea&um^  de  Schevati- 
bus,  de  accentuum  numero  et  munere  muliipbei^  db* 
fwre  dehf  quid  verisimiUuSy  adfuerintne  mdeabeori^ 
qtdmmis  temporibus  vocales,  an  nan  ?  Hoc  ifisum  fi» 
que  adhuc  restringe^  et  disputa^  an  nan  ibi  saltern  voci* 
lium  notulse  adject iS  a  sacris  scriptoribusj  ubi  somma 
necessitas  id  pastulabat.  Hoc  negare  nan  vaUe  vere^ 
cundum  ;  ulierius  quid  eocigere  imprudens  ei  borne  eaih 
9a  noodunu  His  Jinibus siHs  hacce  semet  coereeai^ 
eancoftBa  inter  criticos  et  theohgos  sponte  caibitr  et 
puncta  Yocalia  comnmni  consensu  justum  ilium  einalih 
ralem  locum  obtinebunt,  quern  indoles  Engua  Hebram^ 
quern  usus  OrientiSj  inde  a  primaevd  origine,  Usdem  w 
ter  ChaldaoSy  SyroSy  Arabes  assignavit.^*  ■  In  1760 
Michaelis,  who  had  formerly  defended  the  antiquity  of 
fhe  present  points,  adopted  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  ( Vermischte  Schriften)  pub-  ' 
lished  in  that  year,  the  middle  path  proposed  by  Schnl- 
tens.  He  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  that  our  present 
system  of  punctuation  was  invented  and  introduced 
by  the  Masorets:  but  he  maintained  on  the  other 
hand,  that  even  in  the  earliest  ages  the  Hebrews  made 
at  least  occasional  use  of  some  vowel  points.  ~Ia  the 
thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  published  at  Paris 
in  1775  is  a  very  valuable  Dissertation  by  Dupuy, 
(directed  chiefly  against  the  system  of  Mascleff  and  hit 
followers)  in  which  the  same  medium  is  observed  as 
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SdiulteiB  aiid  Michaelis, Itt  the  eighteenth 

Lvoiume  of  Eichhom's  Reperturium  is  a  dissertatioa 
fhy  Trendelenburg,  uf  which  the  object  is  to  piove 
thai  the  ancicat  Hebrc\i^s  had  three  vowel  marks. 
And  Eichbum  iii  hia  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
aoit,  (•  62,  says,  **^  From  tlie  preceding  remarks  it 
appearsi  that  we  may  draw  die  certain  conclusion,  that 
Ae  ancient  Hebrews  had  vawei  markSf  but  not  the 
wksie  number  of  those  which  are  iiow  in  use,  probably 
maky  three;  that  the  ancient  Hebrtw  authors  provid- 
ed tlietr  writings  ivith  vowel  marks,  not  indeed 
ihrai^faout^  but  only  here  and  there^  in  difficult,  ambig, 
mom  paatiagcsi  aiKl  tliat  our  present  system  of  punc- 
tuation was  introduced  in  some  later  age,  probably 
Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  lanfjuage," 
The  question  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Eichhom  :  but 
tbese  Lectures  are  not  intended  to  convey  cUsserta^ 
\  on  any  single  subjects,  it  would  be  foreign  to 
purpose  to  translate  more.  The  opinion  of 
'Bchultcns,  Michuelis,  and  Eichhom  is  now  the  com* 
lOQ  opinion  of  the  Oriental  scholars  in  Germany* 
^e  must  except  indeed  Professor  Tychsen,  who  ha» 
tmiformly  adl^red  to  the  system  of  BuxtoHV  In  our 
emn  country,  Walton,  Kennicott,  Lowth,  and  many 
other  distinguished  Hebrew  scholars  have  sided  with 
GiqppeUus*  Among  die  few,  who  in  later  times  liave 
jlefended  the  antiquity  of  the  present  points,  may  be 
led  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  the 
languages  at  Edinburg,  who  prefixed  to  hia 
Pentaituchi^  pubhshcd  at  Edinburg  in  1770^  a 
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Dissertaflo  de  genuind  punctorum  vocalium  Hebrmco^ 
rum  Antiquitate.* 

Though  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  depends 
not  on  tlie  decision  of  the  questions,  whether  the 
points  be  coeval  with  the  letters,  or  whether  the  let- 
ters themselves  were  the  original  letters  of  the  Jews, 
yet  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the  criticbm  of 
the  Bible  arose  out  of  the  controversy,  as  conducted 
by  CappcUus  and  Buxtorf.  This  question  is,  whedi- 
er  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  or  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  the  greater  critical  authority.  Most  writ- 
ers, who  have  maintained  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Samaritan  to  the  Hebrew  letters^  liave  hence  conclude 
ed  that  the  text  of  die  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  more 
ancient,  and  more  free  from  corruption,  than  the  He- 
brew Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand,  mo^t  writers 
who  defend  the  ^itiquity  of  die  Hebrew  letters^  prefer 

*  As  the  learned  of  the  present  age,  with  very  few  exceptigii8» 
which  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  admit,  tliat  our/trvMitf 
system  of  Hebrew  points  (wlialever  the  ancient  mode  of  punctuatioa 
might  have  been,  or  whether  Hebrew,  while  a  living  language,  had 
points  or  not)  was  inti-oduccd  in  a  later  age,  after  Hebrew  had  become 
a  dead  language,  the  question  occurs,  whetlier  it  is  not  :dlowable  there- 
forc,  in  Icaminc^  Hebrew,  to  discard  the  points  altogether,  and  to  make 
bomc  pronunciatioi)  for  ourselves,  utter  the  miumer,  either  of  Masdpf, 
or  of  Parkliurst,  or  in  some  similar  way,  especially  as  the  study  of  the 
language  is  thereby  rendered  considerably  easier.  This  question  shall 
be  examined,  when  we  come  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  At 
present  it  will  be  suflTicient  to  observe,  tliat  the  decision  of  thit  questioa 
is  not  wholly  dependent,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  on  tlie  decision  of 
the  previout  question,  whether  our  pi-esent  points  are  ancient,  or  noL 
For  though  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  must  be  retained  if  they  are 
ancient,  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  that  tliey  must  be  rtjeaed^  if 
they  are  mrdern*  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  retaining  them  :  aod 
it  will  appear,  that  those  reasons  arc  valid. 
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at  ihe  mme  lime  the  Hebrew  to  the  Samaritaii  ieae^ 
The  pnncipal  advocates  of  the  Samaritan  Pcntateucli 

[are  J*  Morinns,  in  hi*i  Exercitationes  ecclesiasticec 
(Paris,  1631,  4lo)  and  liis  Opusculu  Hebrtvo^Satimrita- 
na  (Paris,  1657*  l2mo  ;)  Walton  in  tlie  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  Prolegomena  ;  Houbigantj  likewise  in 

iifhc  Prolegomena  to  his  Hebrew  Bible ;  Kennicott,  as 
well  in  \m  Dts^fertatia  genera/is^  as  in  his  Second  Dis* 
McriiiHtm  on  the  State  of  the  prmtecl  Hebrew  Text  / 
and  Dr*  Henry  Owen  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  com- 

para  f we  Excellence  of  the  Hehrexv  and  Sama;itan  Pen- 

f4atmte/ij  which  is  annexed  to  his  above-quoted  Brie/' 
tcemmt  oftlw  Septuagint  Fersion*    U'he  principal  ad* 
ies  of  die  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  Hottinger, 

^  ID  his  JSxercttationes  AntlMoruiianie  de  Pentaieuchu 

SSmariianOj  published  at  Ziirich  in  1644,  quarto ;  S. 

tMorinus  in  his  above-quoted  Exercitationes  de  Ungua 
pfmuevd  :  ¥•  L  Schwartz,  Professor  at  Wittenberg, 
in  his  Exercitationes  historicocriticit  in  utrumque  Sa* 

>  nwritatmrttm  Pentateuchunu     l^itemberg^^  1756,  Ato; 

'and  kislly  Professor  Tychsen,  as  well  in  the  above- 
quoted  TentameHj  as  in  his  Disputatio  philobgico^crit* 
UQj  de  Pefitateucho  Ebrao*Samantano^  ab  Ebrao  eo- 
que  AlasoreticOf  descripto  exemplaru  Butzavii^  1765, 
4ro,  From  tlie  very  title  of  this  work  it  appears  that 
Tyehsen  was  resolved  to  degrade  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  utmost^     Hottinger  indeed,  (to  whom 

[  Walton  replied,  Prol.  XL  12.)  had  called  the  Samari* 
tan  Pentateuch  Jpvgrapfmm  vitiosum  ex  Hebrdso-Au- 
tographo  :  but  Tychsen  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  lliat 
it  was  derived  from  some  Masoretic  copy  of  die  He- 
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brew  Pentateuch,  and  not  before  the  tenth  oenduy. 
But  Tychsen's  arguments  were  fuUy  cscmfiited  bf 
Professor  Hassencamp  of  Rinteln,  in  a  Gennan  imxkP 

printed  at  Minden  in  1775,  octavo. ^Afier  d, 

though  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  been  rescued 

from  the  charges  of  its  adversaries,  it  is  no  necessary 

consequence,  that  it  deserves  the  preference,  which  k 

given  to  it  by  some  of  its  friends.     The  Pentateuch 

in  Samaritan  letters,  and  tlie  Pentateuch  in  HeSrem 

letters,  emanate  from  tlie  game  source :  they  are  epiti^ 

bf  derived  from  the  autograph  of  Moses.    The  diff^n 

ence  in  the  age  between  the  oldest  Hebrew  and-  the 

oldest  Samariian  manuscripts  now  extant  {on  ^i^ter> 

er  side  the  scale  may  preix>nderate)  can  bear  but  a 

bmall  proportion  to  the  whok  period,  which  elapaed 

firom  the  time  of  Moses :  and  during  that  period  ifak 

manuscripts  in  Samaritan  letters  were  subject  at  leaiA 

to  similar  though  not  the  same^  alterations,  as  the  roam 

uscripts  in  Hebrew  letters.     The  purity  of  tlw  text 

depends  not  on  the  thape  of  the  character^  in  which  k 

is  expressed :    the  former  may  be  preserved,  though 

the  latter  be  changed,  or  the  former  may  be  changed, 

though  the  latter  be  preserved.     Even  dierefore  if  the 

letters  now  used  in  Samaritan  manuscripts  u'ere  pr9* 

cisdy  the  same  as  those,  which  were  used  by  Mosea 

himself,  we  could  neither  conclude  from  this  canMet" 

vation  of  character  to  a  conservation  of  texty  nor  fitmi 

the  change  of  character  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  10 

*  Its  German  title,  which  I  add  for  the  sake  of  those  who  iindeF- 
•tand  the  language,  and  who  may  wbh  to  procure  the  work,  is«  **  Der 
aUdcckle  Wahre  Urspmng  der  akeo  Bibel-Uebcnetsungcii.** 
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^ehamgt  m  the  text.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  in- 
scaiptions  and  medils,  the  original  letters  of  the  Pen« 
IMrtich  have  undergone  material  changes,  as  well  in 
tile  Samaritan^  «s  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Upon 
die  whole  then  the  two  Pentateuchs  are  more  nearly 
equal  for  the  purposes  of  criticismj  than  the  advocates 
cf  rither  have  commonly  supposed :  and  wherever 
tllur  readings  are  diiferent,  the  genuine  reading  must 
be  determined  by  other  ailments  than  those,  which 
an  founded  on  a  supposed  intrinsic  superiority  of  one 
to  the  other. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question,  which 
hoe  been  agitated,  whether  a  copy  of  die  Samaritan^ 
V  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  was  used  by  the 
pcTBOD  or  persons,  who  made  what  is  called  the  Septu- 

version  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  decision  of  this 
is  of  some  importance  in  forming  our  judg« 

of  readings,  where  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samari- 
ton  copies  are  at  variance.  For,  if  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Pcnti'teuch  was  made  from  the  Samar^ 
iian  text,  it  does  nothing  more,  where  it  agrees  with 
die  Samaritan  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrew,  than  rr- 
peat^  or  echo^  the  evidence  of  its  original ;  whereas  in 
the  places,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  in  op« 
position  to  the  Samaritan,  it  affords  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  in  those  places  the  Samaritan  text  was 
criginalfy  the  same  as  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and 
that  the  error  lies  in  the  present  Samaritan  text  Now 
diat  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
made  from  a  Samaritan  manuscript,  is  an  opinion, 
which  many  writers  have  entertained.    Even  Hottin- 
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ger  was  of  that  opinion,  though  he  believed  that  tlic 
imaritan  itself  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  But 
^no  one  iias  treated  diis  subject  so  fully  as  Professor 
Hassencamp  In  his  Dissertatio  phi/oiogico-criiica  de 
Pentateuclw  LXXj  Interpretum  Grd*ca^  non  ex  He* 
brao^  sed  Sanmritano  textu  converso^  printed  at  Mar* 
bui^  in  1765,  4to»  Professor  Tj  chsen  of  Rostock  in 
the  above-quoted  Tentamen  printed  ir  1772,  attempt- 
ed to  support  the  opinion,  that  it  was  taken  froni  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  moreover  from  a  manuscript,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  text  (as  in  the  second  column  of  ] 
Origen^s  Hexapla)  was  expressed  in  Greek  tetters* 
This  opinion  how  ever  was  verj-  successfully  comlmted 
by  Hassencanrip,  in  the  second  part  of  tlie  German 
work,  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  note. 

After  this   description  of  the    several   subjects, 
which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  criticbm  of  | 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  cannot  better  conclude  than 
with  a  caution  against  both  of  the  extremes,  into  which 
authors  have  fallen,  with  respect  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text.     What  we  ought  to  understand  by  that 
expression  was  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  Lecture,  where  it  was  observed,  that  an  ancient  [ 
work  may  be  properly  said  to  have  preserved  its  in- 
tegrity, if  it  has  descended  to  the  present  age  in  such  a  j 
state  as  upon  the  whole  the  author  gave  it.     In  order] 
therefore  to  defend  the  integrity  of  tlie  Hebrew  text, 
it  is  not  necess^iry  to  maintain  with  Buxtorf,  that  there 
are  no  variations  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  a  thing 
impossible  in  itself,  and  contradicted  by  fact ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  thb  purpose  to  contend,  as  Professor 
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Tychscn  has  lately  done  in  his   Tentameriy  that  our 
Masorctic  text  is  so  pe rlLct,  as  to  require  not  the  aid 
ofa  critical  apparatus.     The  Hebrew  Bible,  like  the 
Greek  Testament,  has  been  exposed  to  the  variations, 
which   unavoidalily  result  from  a  multiplication  of 
written  copies :  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Ufasora,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  them :  nor 
call  it  be  supposed  that  with  all  the  religious  care  ap- 
plied by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  the  text  origin^ 
ally  establUhetl  by  the  Masora,  was  every  wliere  free 
from  error.     Indeed  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  greatest 
dbtinction  have  themselves  admitted  that  the  Maso- 
retic  text  is  not  inflilliblc,  as  De  Rossi  has  shewn  by 
some  remarkable  quotations  in  the  Prolegomena  [). 
10.)  to  his  Faria  Lcciiones  Feteris  Testamenti.     We 
must  apply  therefore  in  doubtful  passages  the  same 
critical  remedies,  which  are  applied  to  all  other  ancient 
works.     But  among  those  critical  remedies,  we  must 
be  very  cautious  of  introducing  that  desperate  reme- 
dy, emendation  from  conjecture^  which  should  never 
even  be  attempted^  till  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 
Nor  must  we  be  less  cautious  of  concluding,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  is  at  any  place  faulty,  because  at  that 
jdace  some  other  text,  or  some  ancient  version,  to 
which  we  choose  a  priori  to  give  higher  audiority,  has 
a  different  reading.     Indeed  if  the  Hebrew  text  were 
M  faulty,  as  Morinus  has  made  it  in  theory^  and  Hou- 
bigant  in  practice^  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any 
sense,  to  assert,  that  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
had  been  preserved.     The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  of  Buxtorf  and  Tychsen  on 
17  1 
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the  one  haad,  and  of  Morinus  and  Houbigant  on  the 
other.  Among  all  the  works  on  this  subject,  whether 
English  or  foreign,  I  know  of  none,  in  wliich  this 
golden  mean  is  so  well  preserved  as  in  the  following, 
of  which  I  will  subjoin  the  whole  title,  as  it  clearly 
expresses  the  design  of  the  author.  Dcs  Titres  Prim- 
iti/i  de  h  Revelation^  ou  Considerations  critiques  sur  la 
purete  et  Pintegrite  du  texte  original  des  &ures  saints  de 
l^Anden  Testament;  dans  lesquelles  on  montre  les 
avantages  que  la  Religion  et  les  Lettres  peuvent  retirer 
d^une  noiwelle  edition  projettee  de  ce  texte  compare  avec 
les  manuscripts  Ilebreux^  et  les  anciennes  versions  dreC' 
quesy  Latinesj  et  Orientates*  Par  le  J?.  P,  Gabriel 
Fabrict/j  de  Pordre  desFF.  PrScheurs  Docteur  Theo* 
logien  de  Casanate^  de  PJcademie  des  Arcades,  Rome, 
1772,  2  tom.  8vo*  This  work  was  published,  while 
the  collations  were  making  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  to 
whose  then-intended  edition  the  title  refers,  though  it 
is  not  exactly  descriptive  of  it,  as  Kennicott*s  edition 
(though  Fabricy  supposed  it  would)  contains  no  quo- 
tations from  the  ancient  versions. 

Having  thus  described  the  first  branch  of  Theolo- 
gy, or  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  first  Lecture,  I  shall  in  the  next 
Course  describe,  on  a  similar  plan,  the  second  branch, 
which  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
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tVj^resttitii^fttf  th«I^lkthe8izlQll(miiicft«etnK^1rtuillkM 
been  Utely  delivered  before  the  Universitj  of  Cambridge^  in  t 
tion  of  Part  L  and  Part  IL  already  published,  it  is  neeetsuy  to  < 
what  is  here  meant  by  the  term  JPart,  lest  it  should  be  rappoeed  lyMi* 
jrmous  with  the  term  Branek  of  Theology,  as  used  in  these  liwtoeii 
The  term  Port  bhere  applied  in  the  sense  only  (^Atdcitfifi^  or  poctin 
of  Lectures  given  and  p«iblished  at  the  iame  p&rUd,  But  the  Brmrki 
of  Theology,  as  described  in  the  second  Lecture^  being  ai'fttj  nneqcl 
ettent,  will  occupy,  some  more^  ofliers  kss^  than  one  part  or  PkscigilM 
llius  the  Critiei&M  of  the  Bible,  which  is  a  Teiy  extensive  Bmd^WM 
continued  to  the  end  of  Part  It  And  the  Jhtw:tkr«fiiKsnertbilih 
Which  Is  a  still  nme  ejktensive  Brandi,  not  only  oociqiict  Ftft  ULf  bil 
Win  be  continued  at  least  to  the  end  of  Fart  IV. 

Cambridgtt  10  /Mre,  1813. 
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authorised  version  ;  and  the  necessity  of  interpreting 
/rtfm  the  original  Scriptures 34 
I                               LECTURE  XV. 
tmlci/or  the  interpretation  of  Words.-^Consequences  of 
negUcHng  them  in  the  interpretation   of  the  Bible, — 
3%€  Interpreter^  who  ejcplains  the  Bible  by  the  aid  of 
[  and  teaming^  compared  with  the  Interpreter^  who 
^qrJres  to  the  possession  of  higher  means. — Important 
fomdical  difference  between  the  terms  **  doe§  not  err," 
^cannot  err.** — Further  remarks  on  the  necessity 
^Aeotogical  learning^  and  on  the  causes  of  its  negfcct       4S 
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€f  the  literal  and  figurative  use  of  words;  and  of  the 
foondation  of  this  distinction  in  the  origin  and  formm^ 
tian  of  language.'^Consequences  of  interpreting  words 
literally,  when  they  are  used  figoratiyely. — JWoeg- 
eity  of  arranging  ^  senses  of  words  in  genealogical 
order    •••' J 

LECTURE  XVII. 

MelatUm  ofAUegory  to  Metaphor. — Metaphorical  interprS'  ■ 
tatUman  interpretation  of  words.^-^tlegorical  interpret 
iation,  an  interpretation^  not  of  words^  but  of  the  thiDgi 
signified  by  the  words^-^Origin  of  allegorical  interpre' 
tatian  among  (he  Greeiln.— This  kind  of  interpretsMm 
not  warranted  by  8t.  Fmd 1 

LECTURE  XVUL 

Jidoption  and  injudicious  use  of  it  by  the  Cheek  Fathers* 
•— JfricM  of  it  by  unbelevers. — The  sense  of  Seriptuire' 
rendered  by  it  arbitrary  and  ambiguous^^'^litgorical  or 
spiritual  interpretation  substitutid  for  gramnustieal  in* 
terpretation  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Mystics  ef 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  have  been  followed  in  modem 
ttiiies.-^Tjpical  interpretation  warranted  by  the  sacred 
writers. — Definition  of  a  Type;  and  the  consequences 
of  neglecting  it. — Types  and  antitypes  multiplied  by 
various  interpreters,  unthout  end,  and  without  foun- 
datian ,1 
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Ihe  Criticism  q(  the  Bible  having  beeu  fla- 
shed in  the  last  Lecture,  wc  aow  eater  on  the  In- 
^fretation  of  the  Bihlc;^  which  is  the  next  branch 
of  Theology  according  to  the  system  explained  in 
Qte  second  Lectnre,  The  nature  of  this  system^ 
with  tlie  connexion  of  its  several  parts^  has  beea 
ilready  so  minutely  detailed,  that  another  descrip- 
fion  of  it  cannot  now  be  wanted.  For,  though  a 
Imowlcdgc  of  the  preceding  Lectures  is  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  what  will  follow,  yet 
*vea  they,  who  were  not  present  at  the  delivery  of 
llieoi;  may  obtain  the  required  information,  as  the 
preceding  Lectures  are  all  in  print. 

But,  as  Criticism  and  Interpretation  are  not  un- 
fr^qtiently  confounded,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary! 
'before  we  enter  on  the  latter,  to  explain  once  more 
i^  Tclation  to  the  former-  They  arc  so  closely 
^Titiectcd,  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  Interpreter 
'^fthe  Bible,  who  is  not  previously  acquainted  with 
^  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  It  is  Criticism,  and 
^^riticism  alone,  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
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geouineiiess^  whether  of  single  woihIs^  or  of  whole 
passages^  or  uf  whole  books.     And^  when  we  have 
thus  obtained  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  a  gen- 
uine teM,  we  have   then   a  solid   foundation^  on 
which  we  may  build  our  interpretation  of  the  text 
But  till  we  know  what  is  the  genuine  text,  we  mnit 
remain  iu  a  state  of  uncertainty^  whether  our  inter- 
pretation is  founded  on  a  rock,  or  founded  only  in 
the  sand.     The  process  of  theological  study  is  im. 
doubtedly  much  shortened,  by  taking  for  granted 
what  can  be  known  only  by  long  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation.    But  in  a  subject  so  important  as  thtt 
of  religion,  which  concerns  our  future  as   well  as 
present  welfare,  no  labour  is  too  great,  noinvestigi- 
tion  too  severe,  which  may  enable  us  to  discern  tlie 
truth  unmixed  with  falsehood.     In  this  place  I  mm 
addressing. myself  immediately  to  those,  who  poi- 
sens  tlifi  advantages  uf  a  learned  education,  and 
chifjtji  to  those,  wlio  receive  a  learned  education,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to  preach  the 
Gospel.     From  such  an  audience  no  apology  can 
be  required,  for  applying  to  the  Bible  the  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  learning ;  for,  if  the  Bible  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  learning,  it  could  not 
be,  what  it  is,  a  work  of  divine  wisdom.     The  Bi- 
ble therefore  must  be  examined  by  the  same  laws 
of  Criticism,  which  are  applied  to  other  writings  of 
antiquity  :  and  every  man,  who  is  set  apart  for  the 
ministry,  should  consider  it  as  his  bounden  doty  to 
study  with  especial  care  that  primary  branch  of 
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Theology,   the    Criticism  of  the  Bible.      It  ia  a 
bntochf  which  £;ive.s  iiuiriment  and  life  to  all  the 
other  liranches  ;  aiirt  these  will  become  more  or  lesi 
vi^rouSf  in  proportion  as  ihat  branch  either  flour- 
idles  or  decays.     By  cultivating;  the  Criticism  of 
tile  Bible^  we  acquire  a  habit  of  calm  and  impartial 
inrestigation,  which  will  enable  us  to  enter  with 
greater  advantage  on  the  other  departments  of  The- 
ology ;    we  learn   to  discriminate  between  objecU 
apparently  alike,  but  really  distinct ;  we  learn  to 
^iliarpen  our  judgment*^,  and  correct  our  iinagina- 
we  learn   to  think  for  ourselves,    without 
Mindly  trusting  to  bare  assertion,  which  may  de- 
ceive, but  can  never  convince ;  and,  while  we  for- 
tify our  faith  against  the  shafts  of  infidelity,  we  be- 
come  proof  against  the  seductions  of  ignorance  and 
Euuiticism*     Such  are  the  advantages  reBulting  to 
ta  Interpreter  of  the  Bible  from  a  previous  ac- 
qn&ititance  with  tlie  Criticism  of  the  Bible;  advan- 
tages unknown  to  the  mere  theological  empiric^  w  ho 
leganla  them  as  useless  for  no  other  reason,  than 
^  because  be  has  never  learnt  to  comprehend  them. 

But  however  close  the  connexion  may  be  be* 

^twe^n  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  they  are  quite 

listinct  in  their  respective  operations.     By  the  one 

re  ascertain  what  an  author  has  actually  icritten : 

^y  Ihc  other  we  ascertain  what  is  really  tlie  author's 

geoitf  itj^.    This  distinction  we  must  keep  constantly 

view,  or  we  shall  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  draw* 

5  falw  conclusions*    The  dijficulty  indeed,  attend* 
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ant  on  the  one,  is  closely  allied  ^th  the  dUkaUy 
attendfint  on  the  other  ;  each  increases  with  the  a'aH- 
quity  of  the  aathor.    The  more  ancient  an  author  i% 
and  the  more  frequently  his  works  have  been  trau- 
cribed^  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  no  ata^ 
copy  has  descended  to  posterity^  without  Bameioii 
deviations  from  the  autograph*     And  beside  fte 
accidental  mistakes,  which  are  unavoidable  in  ewrjf 
transcript  of  an  extensive  work^  the  transcriben 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  had  stronger  temptation  to 
m^ke  alterations  by  design,  than  can   ever  tike 
place  in  the  copying  of  works  unconnected  with  le- 
ligion.     So  much  the  more  necessary  is  a  knowU 
edge  of  Criticism  to  the  student  in  Theology.    The 
same  difficulty,  which  attends  the  Criticigm  of  aa 
ancient  work,  and  which  increases  in  praportin 
to  its  antiquity,  attends  also  the  Interpretation  d 
that  work,  and  likewise  increases   with  its  age. 
The  further  we  are  removed  from  the  period^  ia 
which  an  author  wrote,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  dis- 
cover, the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  peculiar  object  which  he  liad  in  view,  the  sitn- 
ation  and  sentiments  of  his  original  readers,  and 
the  probable  consequent  tendency  of  the  authoi's 
arguments.     If,  beside  the  distance  of  timey  we 
are  far  removed  from  him  in  place,  if  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  country  had  no  resemblance  to  our 
own,  if  not  only  his  language  was  different,  butJiis 
forms  of  expression  were  so  little  analogous  to  those 
which  are  in  use  among  ourselvesT^  as  when  literally 
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lered  to  imply  aoi  unfrequcnlly  what  the  nn. 

iw  itileutled  not  to  say,  we  qiuhI  be  bliud,  ooi 

perceiv€»  the  tlifBctiUies,  which  attend  the  inter- 

iwn  i»f  that  auUior.     Wc  must  be  blinfl  not  to 

be  lire,  that,  iu  urder  to  become   thoroughly  ac- 

luaint^d  with  him,  »omething  more  is  wanted,  Uiaii 

knowledge  r>f  our  oitn  customs,  and  our  own  Ian- 

lage. 

Ijct  UB  apply  theo  these  general  obfiervations  to 

lie  Bible,    Wlien  a  work  i^  put  into  our  hanils,  com* 

ied  partly  iu   Hebrew,  and  partly  in   Hebrew- 

t\  I  when  that  work  contains  historic,  legisla* 

ft,  poetic,  prophetic,  and  didactic  materials ;  when 

!»lwu«n  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  its  compositiona 

iteival  elapsed  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 

!*,  and  an  interval  still  greater  has  elapsed  be- 

feen  the  latest  of  its  compositions  and  the  present 

when  they  were  written  in  a  country,  and  un- 

ftf  eirenmi^lanceB,  very  different  from  our  own; 

th^n  the^e  several  kindtf  of  comiraj^ition,  breatbtng 

lore  or  less  the  oriental  spirit  of  the  writers,  re. 

Ittire  an  attention,  as  weQ  to  parUculaTf  as  to  gen* 

yI  rules  of  interpretation;  surely  no  man  of  coiii« 

bon  understanding  will  assert,  that  such  a  work  is 

%Bjf  of  interpretation.     If  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 

so  easy  and  so  obvious,  why  hns  it  been 

ftcessary  in  every  age  to  vTite  ConunentO' 

on  the  Bible  ?    Why  has  it  been  deemed  ae* 

bisary  in  every  Christian  country  to  set  apart  by 

iMic  authority  a  class  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
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studying  and  explaining  the  Scriptares^  and  to  ex» 
empt  them  from  secular  employments^  that  tbeb 
time  might  be  wholly  employed  in  their  prqfesium' 
al  duties  ?    It  is  an  error  too  frequently  instilled^ 
and  too  readily  received^  that  the  qualifications  for 
a  good  Divine  are  of  small  extent  and  of  easy  at 
tainment.    But  let  those,  who  have  been  seduced 
into  this  fatal  error,  reflect  only  on  the  manifold  sub- 
jects, which  shouTd  engage  the  attention  of  the  Cler- 
gy, and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  knowl- 
edge, which  they  ous^ht  to  possess,  is  less  circum- 
scribed than  they  imagine.     Let  them  consider  that 
Christianity  is  founded  in  miracles,  which  must  be 
verified,  and  in  prophesies,  which  must  be  o^ 
plained :   that  the  writings,  which  attest  the  one^ 
and  record  the  other,  must  be  proved  authentic  aid 
credible;   that  to  establish  this  authenticity  aid 
credibility  a  series  of  testimony  must  be  examined 
commencing  with  their  first  publication :  that  inter- 
nal evidence  must  be  applied  to  corroborate  the  ex- 
ternal :  that  this  internal  evidence  can  be  derived 
only  fmm  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writings 
themselves  :  and  lastly  that*  to  obtain  this  intimate 
knowledge,  we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
lau£;uages,  in  which  those  writins;s  were  composed, 
and    with   the  various   opinions   and  institutions, 
which  prevailed  at  different  times,  among  the  pec* 
pie  and  in  the  country,  where  and  when  they  were 
comiH>$ed.     The  discourses  of  ia^jriryi  writers,  no 
le«s  than  the  discourses  of  i*i;iKm(;a  writers,  were 
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lily  adapted  to  the  cotnprebeiigian  of  tboee^J 
T©  whom  they  were  ioiniediately  addressed ;  adapt-T 
ed  thfrefore  to  iheir  modes  of  expression,  and  tAeir  j 
habits  of  reasoning.     If  ire  then  would  understand] 
the  inspired  writers,  as  they  themselves  intended  ia\ 
be  understood,  we  must  likewise  be  acquainted  with  I 
IlKMe  modes  of  expression,  and  those  habits  of  rea* 
floning.     But  this  acquaintance  can  be  formed  only 
by  Uiose,  who  have  opened  to  themselves  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning. 

Should  argument  however  fail  to  convince  us, 
Hpt  a  jast  interpretation  of  Scripture  requires,  on  the 
pari  of  the  interpreter,  an  ample  share  as  well  of 
erudition  as  of  judgment,  we  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
yerience  of  almost  every  age  since  the  foundation 
t  Christianity.     K  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
rere  easy  and  obvious,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
iii^ersity  in  the  explanations,  which  different  com- 
mentators have  given  of  the  same  passage.     But  if 
e  compare  the   Greek  with  the  Latin  commenta- 
irs,  we  shall  frequently  find  such  a  variety  of  in- 
trpretation,  as  would   appear  almost  impossible 
k  be  extracted  from  the  same  text.     If  we  compare 
le  Jettiah  commentators,  either  with  the  Greek,  or 
itb  the  Latin^  we  shall  find  as  great  a  variety, 
lougb  a  variety  of  a  different  kind.     If  we  com- 
pare our  English  commentators  with  any  of  the  pre* 
eding,  we  shall  find  no  diminution  in  the  variety 
interpretation.    Nor  do  we  find  uniformity,  either 
moAg  commenlatoTi  of  the  same  language;  or  even 
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Among  oomtiientators  of  the  sane  Gbnreh.     It  if  ^ 
true,  thai  ill  all  thiugn  relating  to  doctrine  and  Hm- 
cipliney  the  Church  of  Rome  {ircsci-vcd  daring  my* 
erml  ages  aa  uniformity  of  intcrpreialton  l>y  thecua** 
mentary,  which  was  called  the   Ghtsa  ordinari^ 
But  when  tlie  revival  of  learning  had  opened  new 
sources  of  intelligence^   and   the  Reformation   bad 
i^stored   the   right  of    unft^tiered    exposition,  tlie 
Glossa  ordinaria  was  exchanged  for  liew  ay 
of  interpretation,  from  Luther  and  Melancb 
from  Calviu  and  Beza^  from  Orotins^   and  from 
Spanheim* 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  uniform  ittf  of  in. 
terprctation,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  di^sciplinei 
preserved  by  the  Glossa  orilnariaj  has  licen  «oft- 
trasted  with  that  variety  of  interpretation^  which 
the  religious  liberty,  procured  by  onr  Reformers, 
has  introduced  among  the  manifold  parties,  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  Protestant.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  this  diversity  of  ivterpretation  has  (ic* 
casioned  those  religious  diviaion^y  which  have  grad- 

sally  arisen  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

tt  has  been  urged,  that  both  the  cause  and  the  cf. 

Bct  would  have  been  prevented,  if  the  iuter|)re(at]OA 
Icf  Scripture  had  remained  subject,  as  in  theChnrch 
|of  Rome,  to  some  general  and  acknowledged  mlc. 

Icfore  therefore  we  inquii-e  into  the  different  mode$ 

\^t  interpretation,  wc  must  examine  the  principhf 

jkn  which  biblical  intei-pretation  is  conducted,  by 

the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
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Ohnrch  of  England  on  the  other.  Tt  was  decreed 
in  the  foarth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  <<  ne 
qais  sacram  scriptaram  interprelari  audeat  contra 
earn  sensum  quem  tenuit  et  tenet  mater  ecclesia,  cu- 
jas  est  jadicare  do  vero  sensu."  But  if  the  anthor- 
itjf  which  directs  oar  interpretation,  is  itself  liable 
to  error,  we  can  never  be  certain  that  it  will  exempt 
OB  from  error :  we  can  never  conclude  that,  because 
the  interpretations,  which  are  founded  on  that  au- 
thority, will  agree  with  each  other,  they  will  there- 
fore agree  with  the  truth.  Now  the  Ruhf  by  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  decides  in  Ihe  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  is  that  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Traditon :  and,  as  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
tore  is  made  subject  to  this  Rule,  the  Rule  itself  is 
necessarily  considered  as  independent  of  Scrip- 
tare.  It  is  represented,  therefore,  as  derived  from 
the  Apostles  through  a  different  channel  than  that 
of  their  otrn  writings.  It  is  represented  as  a  doc- 
trina  traditaj  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Charch,  who  are  considered  as  the  depositories  of 
this  Rule ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  expositions 
in  which  they  agree,  are  the  true  expositions  of 
Scripture.  Now  all  this  is  mere  matter  of  opinion^ 
and  is  calculated  solely  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
Charch  of  Rome.  Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  his^ 
torieal  evidence,  that  the  Apostles  transmitted  to 
posterity  any  Rule,  but  what  is  recorded  iti  the 
New  Testament.  The  Fathers  therefore  are  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  as- 
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thority  of  their  interpretations^  as  the  commentaton 
of  the  present  ago.     Nor  in  fact  are  they  unijnrm 
in  their  interpretations  even  in  regard  to  doctriDey 
notwithstanding   the    agreement  alleged    by   the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  though  some  commentators  may 
be  selected^  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  which  agree 
on  particular  points.    The  Regulajideif  therefore, 
set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  justly  discard- 
ed by  our  Reformers,  who  contended  for  the  right 
of  biblical  interpretation  unfettered  by  the  shacklei 
of  tradition.      But  in  rejecting  the  Regula  Jiiei  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  an  authority  indep&nievt  of 
Scripture,  (a  rejection  which  constitutes  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Reformation)  they  did  not  therefon 
determine  that  no  Rule  of  Faith  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  Protestants.     The  (^onfession  of  Angi- 
burg,  the  Saxon  Confession,  the  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, our  own  Articles,  the  Articles  of  Dordrecht, 
are  so  many  different  formularies  containing  the 
Regula  jidei  of  the  respective  Cliurches.     Indeed 
they  were  alisotutely  nece^sarj/^  to  distinguish  as 
well  Protestants  in  general  from   the   Church  of 
Rome,  as  tlie  diflereut  parties  of  Protestants  from 
each  other.     But  though  we  have  a  Rule  of  Faith, 
as  well  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  depart  fron 
that  Rule  i$  to  depart  from  the  Established  Churckf 
there  is  a  fundamental  differenre  in  the  prineipli 
from  which  the  re^speclive  Rules  derive   their  aa- 
thority.       Tradition    is  su|)po^ed  independent  of 
Sni;uuro:    and  is  applied  a<  a  criterion,  to  deter- 
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the  meamng  of  Scripture.  But  whatever  be 
4he  Bale  of  Faith  adopted  by  any  Protestant  com- 
■■unity,  it  ia  so  far  from  being  considered  as  inde^ 
f^ndent  of  Scripture,  or  as  resting  on  authority  de- 
rived through  another  channel,  that  its  validity  is 
acknowledged  on  the  sole  condition  of  its  being  a 
&irand  legitimate  deduction  from  Scripture.  I'his 
total  and  absolute  dependence  of  the  Hegulafidei 
on  the  Bible  (not  the  refusal  to  admit  one  at  all) 
if  that  which  characterizes  Protestants. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  dependence  or 

independence  of  the  Hegulajidei  on  the  Bible  have 

*been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 

iprinciple  on  which  Froicstauts  should  consistently 

imterpret  the  Bible.     When  our  reformers  had  dis- 

jOnrded  Tradition^  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of 

4BGriptore9  it  has  been  asked ;    By  irhat  means  did 

^ttey  determine,  that  their  own  inteipretatious  were 

ti^ty  where  the  Reformers  diffeied^    i  her  from  the 

.  Ghorch  of  Rome,  or  from  each  other  ?    Tbey  could 

idnot  appeal  to  any  new  Rule  of  Faith,  even  if  their 

principles  would  have  allowed  it ;  for  in  the  inter- 

Tal,  which   elapsed  between  the    secession    from 

Kome  and  the  publication  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 

'oion,  no  new  Rule  of  Faith  existed.   AVhen  Luther 

therefore  and  Melancthon    interpreted   the  Bible 

with  a  view   to  the  formation  of  that  Confession, 

their  interpretation  was  unfettered  by  pre-crnoeiv- 

ed  religious  opinions ;  they  interpreted  the  Bible, 

as  they  would  have  interpreted  any  other  work  of 
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•antiquity;  aiitl  for  that  purposu  they  emiiloycd  Ibc 
I  erudition,  by  which  our  early  Reformers  were  so 
lighly  ilistinguishetl*    Wheu  they  abaniluned  there- 
foTB  the  guidance   of   Tradition)  they  supplied  iifi 
ilace  by  Reason  aud  Learning.     But  these  iovaU 
[juable  sub^iiitutes,  these  qualities  of  sterling  worth, 
^Jiave  heen  exchanged  in  raodera  times  for  baser 
Sinf'tal;  and  t!ic  Scriptures  have  Iieen  committed  to 
bthe  «;uidance  of  dUurdered  ima^^inations*     Nay,  our 
Reformers  themselves  have  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism;   and  express* 
flions  which  they  applied  to  one  porpose  have  beett 
grossly  misapplied  to  another.     Of  these  expres* 
fiions  therefore  it  is  necessary  tu  give  an  explana- 
tion. 

One  of  these  expressions  is,  **  that  tbe  Bible  is' 
its  own  interpreter/^  To  understand  this  exprea 
eion,  asitwas  meant  by  our  /ip/(>rm^r*,  we  must 
consider,  that  it  was  used  in  opposition  to  the  Chitrch 
of  Rome.  It  was  used  solely  with  reference  to 
Tradition  ;  it  was  intended  solely  to  deny,  that 
Tradition  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Bihle ;  it  wa«^ 
designed  to  rescue  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
from  an  authoritative  rule,  which  w^ould  have  conn 
leracted  the  expositions,  on  which  was  founded  th 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  But  our  Ileformers  did 
not  assert^  that  tbe  Bible  was  so  far  its  own  Inter- 
preter,  as  to  require  no  explanation  whatever*  Im 
ikw  had  been  their  meaning,  we  might  ask  ;  For 
f^bs^l  reai>on  did  both  Luther  and  Calvin  thinli 
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to  write  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  ?  To 
^lut  parpose  did  Lnther  enjoin  the  practice^  still 
^^^terved  by  bis  followers^  of  explaining  to  the  peo- 
fie  from  the  pulpit  the  Ghispel,  which  had  been 
Mid  at  the  altar  ?  In  fact  learning,  especially  gram- 
wtiieai  learning,  was  the  pillar^  by  which  the  edi- 
loo  of  the  Reformation  was  supported :  and  Me. 
hncthon,  who  composed  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
borg,  appealed  uniformly  to  the  maxim,  Scriptu^ 
mm  nan  posse  intelligi  theologice,  nisi  antea  inteU 
beta  sit  grammatice.  But  the  meaning  of  our  Ue- 
fiwoiera,  in  respect  to  the  Bible  being  its  own  inter- 
preter,  has  been  strangely  perverted  in  modem 
tiflMS ;  and  a  mere  relative  expression  has  been  so 
construed,  as  if  they  had  applied  it  in  a  positive  and 
■Ifoluto  sense.  An  expression,  meant  only  to  ex- 
clude Tradition,  has  been  made  a  pretence  for  the 
exdasion  of  Theological  Learning  ;  and  the  max- 
iMf  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  interpreter,  has  been 
carried  so  far  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  a  former 
age,  that  men,  who  can  scarcely  read  the  Bible, 
liave  dreamt  that  they  are  able  to  expound  it.  Nor 
is  Uieir  inconsistency  less  remarkable,  than  their 
pfesumption.  For  if  the  Bible  is  absolutely  its 
awm  interpreter,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  their 
interpretations :  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  any 
class  of  men  employed  to  study  and  explain  it. 
Whether  we  are  acquainted  with  Hebrew  and 
Gveek,  or  know  only  our  mother  tongue ;  whether 
we  are  provided  with  a  store  of  ancient  learning,  or 
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our  pbiloftophy  is  confiucd  to  the  awl  aud  the  an 
we  are  all  equally  qualified  to  understand  the  ]lt*~ 
ble*  Hence  the  early  refonners^  who  w^ere  among 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  age^  have 
been  converted  into  patrons  of  ignorance :  aud  a 
lieformatton,  which  was  produced  hy  erudition,  has 
been  represented  as  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  to* 
til  absence  of  human  learning. 

Another  expression  used  by  our  ReforraerH, 
namely,  **  the  perspicuity  of  iliG  Sacred  Writings^  *^ 
has  been  no  less  abused  than  the  similar  expression 
already  noted.  When  they  argued  for  the  per^ 
Bpicuitfj  of  the  Bible,  they  intended  not  to  argue 
agaiuftt  the  application  of  Learnings  but  against 
the  application  of  Tradition  to  the  exposition  of 
Scripture.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  ground, 
and  indeed  ju8t  ground,  that  the  Bible  required 
explanation^  contended,  that  thi*i  explanation  must 
be  sought  in  Tradition.  No !  said  our  He  formers; 
We  need  not  thr;  aid  of  your  Tradition ;  to  us 
the  Bible  is  sufficit^nily  perspicuous  without  it. 
Here  then  they  made  their  stand ;  here  it  waa, 
that  they  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Reformation. 
But  in  rejecting  Tradition  as  necessary  to  make 
the  Bible  perspicuous,  tliey  never  meant  todeclarei 
that  the  Bihle  was  alike  perspicuous^  to  tbe 
learnrd  and  the  iLidevtmed.  If  they  had,  they 
would  never  b?ive  supplied  the  unlearned  with 
fxplanatiavs  of  it.  But  the  ^perRpicuity  of  the 
Bible,'  U  iigain  an  exprc^ssiun,  which  has  been  go 
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in  modern  times,  as  if  the  genuine 
priflctple  of  Proteslantism  required  us  to  reject 
what  the  authors  of  Protestantism  have  provided, 
la  fact  the  learuedp  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  are 
ioaeed  of  continual  help,  to  understand  the  Bihle; 
RI911  already  provided  with  a  store  of  hililical 
erudition  are  perpetually  feeling  the  necessity  of 
further  information ;  the  more  we  advance,  the 
more  sensible  do  we  become  of  what  we  want  to 
koi»w  ;  and  only  superficial  readers  will  imagine, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  a  matter  of  easy 
tttaintncnt.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  we  are  most  co'ncemed  to 
understand,  are  those,  which  are  understood  with 
lk$  s;reateM  ease.  Neither  a  critical  nor  a  philo* 
logical  apparatus  is  necessary  to  discover  the  will 
of  God  in  what  relates  to  our  own  conduct  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  he,  to  penetrate  into  the 
counciU  of  the  Deity,  and  to  fathom  the  depth 
nf  hh  decrees^  the  laws,  w  hich  he  has  prescribetl 
Lftir  the  government  of  our  own  actions^  and  in 
Bli^ljich  a  misunderstanding  might  be  fatal,  are 
■(ntelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  But  the  divur- 
^kljr,  which  prevails  in  many  articles  of  faith  among 
^■iflTerent  Christian  communities,  shews  the  diffi- 
^KuUy  of  rightly  understanding  the  passages  of  Hcrip. 
Ittre,  on  which  the  Articles,  wherein  we  difter,  are 
unded.  And  if  we  further  consider  tlie  manifold 
tt&inments,  which  are  necessary  to  understand 
e  original   Scriptures  in   all    their   various  rela- 
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tions,  we   shall  not  coDclude,  iliat  tliey  are  alike 
r perspicuous  to   the  learned    and    ilie  unlearned. 
'Augustine,    who    was  not   in    other   respects    an 
^  advocate  for  deep  erudition,  though  few  men  have 
surpassed    him    in    acuteness    of    reasoning,    has 
acknowledged,  in  a  Letter  to  Volusian,  the  great- 
ness of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  interpre-^ 
^tatioa    of    Scripture,     **^Non    quod    ad    ea,    qus 
necessaria  sunt  saluti^  tanta  perveniatur  difficultate  H 
aed,  cum  qnisque  ibi  fideoi  tenuerit,  sine  qua  ptel| 
I  recteque  non  vivitur^  tarn  multa^  tamque  multipli-^ 
cibus  raysterioruni  nmhraculis  opacata,  iotelligenda 
proflcientibus  restant^  tantaque  non  solum  in  verUSf 
quibus  i^ta  dicta   snotj,   sed  etiam   in    Tehu8   qua 
intelligendae    sunt,    latct    allitudo    sapientia^^    ul 
annosissimis,    acutissiiuis,    flagrantissimis   cupidi- 
tate  descendi  hoc  contingat,  qnod  eadem  Scnptora 
quodam  loco  habet,  ^Gum  consummaverit  homo^ 
tunc  incipit,^''     In  the  same  epistle  he  calls  tlmy 

Scripture  ^^'om7n"62is  accessibilis  paucismmis^ 

penetrabilis,^'     Of  the  easy  and  obvious  passagig, 
such  as  relate  to  our  own  practice,  he  says,  ^'  Sint 
fuco  ad  cor  loquitur  indoctorum  atque  doctornm/'fl 
But   of  those,  which  require   the  aid  of  erudition, 
he  says,  ^'  Non  audeat  accedere  mens  tardiuscula  etij 
inerudita,  tanquam  pauper  ad  divitem.''  « 

Lastly,  let  us  guard  against  the  prevalent  abuse 
of  another  position,  which  was  maintained  by  oar 
Reformers,  and  likewise  in  reference  to  Tradition.^ 
When  Tradition  was  discarded  as  a  Rule  of  Faith 
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ndsnt  of  the  Bible,  our  Refortners  of  course 
maintained,  tbat  tlie  Bible  alone  contained  all 
ings,  which  were  niicessary  for  salvation.  To  the 
Tlihle  alone^  to  the  Bible  ttithottt  Tradition^  did 
wUiey  apjieal  thcrctbre  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
Hbr  Rome :  and,  that  all  men  might  be  enabled  to 
H|iidgie^  whether  they  rightltf  appealed,  they  wisely 
hm^e/Af  that  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible 
Hiboald  be  common  to  all  men.  But  the  Commen* 
Btaries,  which  they  wrote,  beside  the  Confessiooi  of 
"  Faith,  which  they  composed,  may  convince  us^ 
that  when  they  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the 
fmpie^  they  thought  it  necessary  to  add  an  expla* 
tixfim  of  it.  Our  Rpfm'rners  therefore  carried 
Amr  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  beyoni 
Ihi  mere  act  of  giving  a  Bible  without  note  or 
Mmiisnt.  The  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  the  aid  of  Tradition^  did  not  imply  la 
flw  opinion  the  inutility  of  aU  explanation.  Nor^ 
because  the  Bible  contains  all  things,  which  are 
M^sary  for  salvation,  did  our  Reformsrs  con- 
dude,  that  in  giving  the  Bible  aloney  they  did  all 
fldags,  which  w  ere  wanted  on  their  parts,  for  re- 
Jipous  instruction.  When  Tradition  was  dig* 
carded,  the  Bible  only  became  the  religion  of  the 
ffotcstant;  the  Bible  only  was  rec<^ized  as  the 
/oantam  of  religious  truUi.  But  so  apprehensive 
^^  the  early  Refonnersy  that  the  atreamsy  which 
^^  be  drawn  from  it,  would  lose  the  purity  of 
***^if^oiirce^  and  become  tainted  in  their  projgreei^ 
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haIms  care  were  taken  to  lead  them  into 

channels,  that  these  Jteformers  employed  the  mo§t 

stremious  exertions,  to  prevent  their  flowing^  eitliif 

to  Popery  again,  or  in  any  other  direction,  whore 

falsehood  might  be  mingled  with    the    tmth.    It 

was  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  that  they  compotfed 

both   ETtpositi^ns    of  Scripture,   and  those  Con* 

fessions  of  Faith,  to  which  their  followers  assfeiited 

on   the  ground,  that  our  Reformers  had   rightif 

explained  the  Scripture.     On  this  ground  we  as* 

ientin  particular  to  our  own  Liturgy  and  Articles: 

f«id  if  we  neglect  them,  we  neglect  the  Faiib,  (• 

'which  we  profess  ourselves  attached.  On  the  other 

liand,  as  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  are  avowddlyj 

tjhiinded  on  the  Bible,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  tbcMi 

[who  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  to   eamptm 

lithem  with  the  Bible,  and  see  that  their  preteostom 

well  founded.     But  then  our  interprmtaiiau  €f 

the  Bible  must  be  conducted  independently  of  that| 

[of  which  the  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by  it.     Our 

interpretation  of  the  Bible  therefore  must  not  be 

determined   by   religions   system :    and    we    mnsl 

follow  the  example  of  our  Reformers,  who  supplied 

I  tlie  place  of  Tradition  by  Reason  and  Lea:mingA 

|£iet  us  beware  then,  as  Protestants^  of  undertakiajj 

that  important    office,    without   due   preparatioii* 

Would  any  man  undertake  to  expound  the  law  of 

the  land,  without  a  due  preparation  in  the  stnif 

of  the  law?  Or,  if  any  one  thus  unprepared  should 

venture  on  the  task,  would  hearers  or  readers  be 
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found  enfficiently  credaloiis  to  helieve  in  hi§  expo* 
sitioM  ?  And  shall  the  law  of  God  be  tre&ted  with 
greater  levity,  than  the  law  of  man  P 

Here  then,  I  trusty  the  argaments  for  theo- 
gical  learning  may  be  concluded.  It  ehall  be  the 
Easiness  therefore  of  the  next,  and  of  the  following 
Lectures,  to  give  directions  for  the  afplication  of  it. 
And  let  us  all  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
while  wc  are  conscientiously  striving  to  discover 
the  truth.  If  we  employ  the  means,  wliich  God 
bad  provided  us  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
toes,  we  may  hope,  that  the  grace  of  God  will  be 
fruited  to  our  honest  endeavours.  But,  if  we  neg* 
hct  those  means,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselve  by  the 
nio  expectation,  that  the  Almighty  will  interpose 
h} 9npernatiiral  means,  to  supply  the  defects,  which 
We  ourselves  occasion,  when  we  disregard  the  nat* 
wd  means,  which  he  has  already  furnished  for 
tiiatparpage* 
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Tnz  first  office  of  an  interpreter  is  the  investi- 
gation of  single  words^ :   for  he  most  nnderstui 
the  elements^  of  which  a  sentence  is  composed,  be- 
fore he  can  j  udge  of  their  combination.    Now  in  i& 
languages  words  are  only  signs.    When  they  tie 
spoken,  they  are  signs  to  the  hearer  of  wliat  WM 
thought  hy  the  spealter:  when  they  are  writtoSi 
ihey  are  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  bj 
the  writer.    The  interpretation  therefore  of  mj 
word,  whether  written  by  an  ancient  or  by  a  mod- 
ern author,  must  depend  on  the  following  question; 
What  notion  did  the  author  himself  affix  to  thit 
firord,  when  he  committed  it  to  writing?     Oonse- 
qnently,  all  our  inquiries    into  the  meaning  of  a 
word  in  any  particular  passage,  inquiries  which 
sometimes  diverge  in  numerous  directions,  most  be 
all  brought  at  last  to  concentre  in  that  single  point, 
ihe  notion  affixed  to  it  in  that  passage  by  the  authoTn 

The  discovery  of  this  notion  will  be  attended 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  reader  to  the  aiUhor^    If  the 
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Ultcr  uses  the  same  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
j,       the  former,  and  writes  on  n,  familiar  subject,  he  Avill 
■    be  readily  understood,  because  he  employs  expres- 
rioas,  of  which  the  meaning  is  determined  by  usage 
^ually  known  to  both  parties.     In  such  cases,  the 
w«der^  unless  he  has  a  previous  desire  of  perve^^t- 
i^S  the  author's    meaning,  will  commonly  under- 
stand the  words,  as  they  were  intended  to  be  under- 
stood :  they  will  reallt/  be  signs  to  the  reader,  of 
what  was  thought  by  the  wi*iter.     If,  instead  of 
writing  on  a  familiar  subject,  he  writes  on  mat- 
ters of  science^  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  will 
indeed  be  inereased  ;  but  this  additional  difficulty 
Irill  not  be  of  that  description,  which  creates  amhi-^ 
gttitg.     The  words  will  still  perform  tlieir  functions 
with  exactness  :   for  the  definitions,  which  arc  used 
i&  science,  prevent  all  misunderstandings     The  El- 
ments  of  Euclid  will  be  understood,  in  every  age 
aad  nation,  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  author.     In  works  composed  on 
iftirra/tfy  and  religion^  where  mixed  modes,  which  are 
Dot  easily  defined,  are  the  objects  of  contemplationi 
it  is  always  more  difficult  to  ascertain  an  author's 
leaning,  however  attentive  he  himself  may  have 
been  to  the   choice  of  his  expressions.      But   in 
^orks  of  fancy  and  imagination,   where,  even  in 

Ehe  author^s  own  mind,  precision  and  discrimination 
ire  frequently    overlooked  in  the  combinations  of 
poetic  imagery,  occasional  ambiguity  will  unavoid* 
^gHm  take  pkce  in  the  interpretation 
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If  Ihe  worlc,  which  wg  undertake  ta  inteqiret^ 
19  wriUca  in  a  foreign  language,  we  sball  noionly 
haye   to  encounter  the    preceding  difficulties,  ac- 
cording  to  their  Beveral   gradations^  but  the  ciJ- 
dUional    difficulty  of  understandiDg  the  language 
itself.     If  indeed  it  be  a  modem  language^  and^ 
beside  the  assistance  derived  from  grammars  aail 
dictionaries,  the   reader    has    the    advantage  of 
eonvernng  with  those,  whose  language  it  is,  the 
words  of  that  laoguage  may  gi*adually  become  to 
turn  as  familiar  signs,  as  the  M'orda  of  his  own 
language.    But  if  the  work^  which  we  undertake 
to  interpret,  is  written   in  a  dead    language^  aa 
accumulation  of  difficulty  will  take  place,  acoor#% 
to  the  extent   or    the.   Bcantiness  of  the   meaiH} 
which  we  possess,  of  discoverhig  the  meaning  d 
the  words,  which  are  extant  in  that    language 
rkiB  is  a  kind  of  difficulty,  entirely  distinct  firom 
lat,  which  attends  what  is  commonly  called  tlii 
Earning  of  a  dead  language.     A  dead  langnige^ 
^hich    can  be    acquired  only  hy   grammar  and 
lexicon,  is  more  or  less  easily  learnt^  accord| 

the  paucity  or  abundance  of  its  w&rdSf 
^implicity  or  variety  of  its  infiexion^^  and  the 
clearness  or  intricacy  of  its  conBtrux^tum.  Hence 
the  Hebrew  liiuguage  is  more  easily  hamtf  than 
the  Greek :  yet  the  examples,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  (o  ascertain  with  precision  the  iii#aiiftii^ 
words,  are  more  frequent  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter.     A  passage  may  be  easUy  comtrwi. 
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yet  not  easily  understood.     When  the  striictura 
af  a  genience  is  involved  in  no  obscurity,  we  caa 
eagily  put    together,  by    the   help  of  a  Lexicon, 
a  set  of  words  in  one  language,  corresponding  to 
a  set  of  words  in  another.     But  the  correspond- 
ejice    will    not    necessarily    be  such,   that    the 
oeaniag,  expressed  by  the  translator^  shall  be  the 
neaoing  intended  by  the  author.     The  meaning 
of  words  is  purely  conventional ;  their  connexion 
irith  the  notions,  which  they  convey,  is  founded  in 
ikBpmctice  or  the  usage  of  tliose,  wiio  speak  the 
liagaage,  to  which  the  words  belong.     In  a  living 
koguage  this  usage  is  known  from  conversation. 
Bat  in  a  dead  language  it  can  be  discovered  only 
hj  reading :  and  therefore  the  fewer  bool^s  we  have 
in  that  language,  the  more  circumscribed  will  be 
mt  means  of  discovering  wliat  was  the  usage  of  it, 
when  it  was  spoken*     Now  the  Old  Testament  is 
Ute  only   work,  which  remains,  in  the  antient  He- 
brew :  nor  have  we  any  thing  like  a  Lexicon  or 
[ CHoesary  composed,  while  it  was  a  liinng  language. 
leed  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  §o  long 
aa  the  Babylonish   Captivity;  for  Jerusalem 
;ra8  re-built  by  Jews,  who  were  born  in  Clmldea, 
id  who  returned  to  the  country  of  their  ancestors 
^vith  the  language  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  a  matter  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
ie  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  to  kn<>w 
be  saurceSf  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge 
^f  Ihc  Hebrew  language.    It  is  true,  that  we  have 
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le  advantage  of  an  English  trauslation^  as  well  la 
le  Old  Testa lueat^  as  ia  the  JSTew :  but  no  maii 
^ould  wbully  confide  in  a  modern  translation,  who 
lad  the  means  of  understanding  the  origiual.  At 
ly  rate,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  how  far  otip 
ranslators  themselves  were  in  possession  of  those 
leans,  because  this  knowledge  must  determine  the 
legree  of  conjidence  to  be  placed  in  them.  Xiet  qa 
insider  therefore  in  the  first  instance  what  were 
le  primary  sources,  from  which  the  knowledge  of 
lebrew  was  drawn  ;  and  in  the  next  place  let  us 
iquire  into  those,  which  had  the  chief  influeuce  on 
^our  modern  translations. 

As  Chaldeewas  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jewf 

if  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  ihejf 

gradually  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  or  at 

least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  into  that  languge. 

LWhile  Ghaldee  was  spoken  in  the  southern  part  of 

[Palestine,   Syriac  was  the  language  of    Galilee* 

IKow  we  have  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  whole  He- 

iTirew  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

tfiince  then  we  have  Chaldee  and  Syriac  translatiani 

|jn»m  the  Hebrew,  they  are  sources,  from  which  we 

[.derive  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.     It  is  true  that 

'Chaldee  and  Syriac  have  themselves  long  ceased  to 

("be  spoken,  if  we  except  perliaps  some  villages  of 

Palestine,  wliere  it  is  said,  that  a  remnant  of  tliem 

still  preserved.     But  we  have  the  means  of  as 

pertaining  the  sense  of  Syriac  words  from  the  wri- 

iqgd  of  the  Syriaa  Fathers;  especially  as  some  of 
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Wcre  translated  into  Greek,  anil  the  knowU 
^^  of  Chaldee  wa«  long  preserved  among  tbD 
Jctrt,  who  retained  it  a^  a  learned  language  many 
IgM  after  their  final  dispersion.  Chaldee  and  Syr* 
tic  assiftl  also  each  other:  for  in  fact  they  are  not 
much  different  language^;,  as  diBerent  dialects 
the  mine  langnage.  The  chief  difference  bc- 
jreeo  them  consists  in  the  vowel  pointg|  or  the  mode 
jfTonunciaiion.  And  tli6ttgh  ih^  forms  of  the 
are  very  nnlike,  the  correspondence  be- 
^cefa  the  languages  (or  rather  dialects)  themselves 
close,  that  if  Chaldee  be  written  w  ith  Syriac 
wlthonl  points,  it  becomes  Syriac,  with  the 
kccpiion  of  a  single  inflexion  in  the  formation  of 
tlAe  verbs* 

Another  oriental  source,  from  which  we  derive 
^kiiow  ledge  of  Uehrew  words^  is  the  Arabic.     The 
>3t  ancient  among  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  was  made    indeed  above  a  thousand 
tars  after  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  spoken.     Bat 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  means  of  detcr« 


liiiins  with  the 


greatest 


exactness  tbe  sense  of 


kic  words,  becauiste  Arabic  is  still  a  liritig  Ian- 

lage,  and  is  spoken  over  a  greater  extent  of  coun* 

r,  than  almost  any  other  language.     It  is  at  the 

0aoie  time  a  kind  of  classical  language:  it  has  am* 

■hots  on  almost  every  subject ;  and  has  undergone 

Bie  investigation  of  native  grammarians  and  lextcog* 

^phers.     Its  importance  therefore  to  the  interpret^*- 

tioa  of  Hebrew 'is  appareat.     It  servea  indeed  as  a 


tu^n 
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[iey  to  that  language ;  for  it  is  not  ouly  alliei  to 
[ebrew,  but  is  at  the  same  time  so  copioiifly  ms  to  < 

[eoutatu  the  roots  of  almost  all  the  words  ia  the  He- 

fbrew  Bible. 

But  of  all  the  aucient  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible^  there  is  uooe  so  important,  both  to  the  critic, 

[and  to  the  interpreter^  as  the  Greek  version,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint     Nor  ii 

the  advantage^  derived  from  the  Septuagint^  confin- 

[cd  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  source  of  interpretation 
ilso  to  the   Greek  Testament:  and  so  valuabk^L 

[source,  that  none  other  can  be  compared  with  iU 
7he  Septuagint  version  was  made  in  Egypt^  under 

^the  government  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  uae  of  the 
Jews  then  settled  in  that  country,  who  were  as  muck 
in  need  of  a  Greek  version^  as  the  Jews  of  PalestiM 

^were  then  in  need  of  a  Ckaldee  version.  Tlo 
Egyptian  Jews,  to  whom  Greek  was  become  their 

;  vernacular  language,  were  of  course  desirous  of 

^possessing  in  Greek  a  faithful  representation  of  tbt. 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  then  the  structnye  of  the 
two  languages  was  so  widely  different,  that  the  trans* 

[lators,  adhering  to  the  original,  more  closely  iltftl 

'perhaps  necessity  required,  retained  Hebrew ^rmt 
and  modes  of  expression,  while  the  wards^  which 
they  were  writing,  were  Greek.  The  language  there- 
fore of  the  Septuagint  is  a  kind  of  /fcAreir^Grcck, 
which  a  native  of  Atliens  might  sometimes  have 
found  difficult  to  understand.  But,  as  this  verstoa 
became  the  Bible  of  all  the  Jews,  who  were  dispers* 
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ed  tUTOOghout  tbe  countries^  where  Greek  was  8pok- 
CQi  il  became  the  standard  of  their  Greek  language. 
St.  Faal  himself^  who  was  bom  in  Tarsus^  and  was^ 
aocoatomed  from  bis  childhood  to  hear  the  Septua^ 
giiilread  in  the  synagogue  of  thatcity^  adopted  the 
Hebrew  idioms  of  the  Grreek  version.  And  when 
be  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  and  placed  under  the 
gitidanoe  of  Gamaliel^  the  Hebrew  tincture  of  St, 
Paal^e  Greek  could  have  suffered  no  diminution. 
Tbe  other  Apostles  were  all  natives  of  Palestine ; 
ms  was  also  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  and  probably 
the  Evangelist  St.  Luke.  I^cir  language  therefore 
mm  Syriac  or  Chaldee^  of  which  the  turns  of  ex* 
prcssion  had  a  close  correspondence  with  those  of 
tlie  ancient  Hebrew,  Consequently,  when  they 
wrote  in  Greeks  their  language  could  not  fail  to  re- 
semble the  language,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Ghreek  translators.  And,  as  every  Jew,  who  read 
0reek  at  allj  (which  they  who  wrote  in  it  must  have 
done)  would  read  the  Greek  Bible ^  tbe  style  of  the 
Septuagint  again  operated  in  forming  the  style  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Both  the  Hebrew  Bible  there- 
fote  and  the  Greek  Testament  are  so  closely  con. 
Bected  with  the  Septuagint,  as  well  in  their  Ian- 
gaage  as  in  their  matter^  that  the  Septuagint  is  a 
source  of  interpretation,  alike  important  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  source^ 
from  which  we  have  most  copiomly  drawn,  and 
wUch  has  bad  greater  influence  on  our  modem  trans-^ 
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latiqnsy  than  is  commonly  supposed.    T^  somci 
is  the  Latin  Yalgate.    It  has  been  applied  to  tfce 
interpretation^  as  well  of  the  JV^eiCy  as  of  the  QM  Tes- 
tament   But  it  is  of  more  e»peciid  use  in  the  lat- 
ter,  because  our  sources  of  intelligence  in  respect^ip 
Hebrew  words^  are  more  circumscribed  than  in  iffip 
pect  to  Greek.    Its  intrinsic  value  also  in  the  .(Hi 
Testament  is  greater  than  in  the  New.  The  Latqi 
Tnlgate  in  the  New  Testament  was  only  eorrsdUt 
by  Jerom ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a 
lation  made  by  Jerom  himself,  and  made  ii 
diately  from  the  Hebrew.     Now  Jerom  was  \q 
far  the    most  learned  among  all  the  Fathers  rf 
the  Latin   Church:    and    in  order  to  make  his 
translation  of   the  Hebrew  Bible  as  correct  ay 
possible,  he    passed  several  years  in  PaleitiMy 
where  he  was  assisted  by  learned  Jews,  belongmg 
to  the  celebrated  college  of  Tiberias.    Indeed  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Vnjgate,  was 
acknowledged  by  our  early  Reformers,  in  the  ezp 
tensive  use   which   they   made   of  it  themselves. 
WicklifT'^'s  EQ;;lish  trauislation  was  made  entireHifi 
from  the  Vulgate :  and  Luther   himself,  when  he 
made  bis  German    translat'on,  translated   indeed 
from  the  Hebrew  and  tlie  Greek,  but  with  the  u- 
sistance  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.     This  assistance  is 
visible  throughout :  and  passages  have  been  discov* 
ered  in  Luthers  German  translation,  which  agree 
with  the  Latiu,  even  where  the  Latin  differs  from 
the  Hebrew. 
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But  tlie  use  of  the  Latin  Vulgate^  in  translatiDg 
im  the  Hebrew^  was  at  that  period  nut  merely 
fjnatter  of  convenience »  It  wa§  matter  also  of  iieces* 
ajtjf.  Without  the  Vulgate,  Luther  would  not  have 
pouessed  the  means  of  trans latiug  from  the  He- 
brew. The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  had  for  ages 
preceding  the  period  of  the  Reformation^  been  coo- 
Sued  la  the  learned  among  the  Jews$  and  when 
leather  undertook  the  task  of  translating  from  the 
original  Scriptures^  this  knowledge  had  begun  only 
to  dawn  among  Christians.  The  comprehensive 
grammars  and  lexicons,  to  which  we  have  now  ac- 
M^s^  are  sources  of  intelligence,  which  were  noiapen 
to  our  early  Reformers.  The  elder  Buxtorf,  one  of 
tlie  fathers  of  Hebrew  learning  among  Christians, 

PW&s  not  born  till  after  Luther^s  death  /  and  Luther^s 
wdy  helps  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  were 
those  of  Reuchlin  and  Miinster,  extracted  from  the 
«Mger  glossaries  of  the  Rabbins.  Under  such  cir. 
ctunstaiices  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Latin,  would  have  been 
wholly  impracticable. 
B  Here  the  subject  requires  a  few  observations  on 
our  aim  authorised  version*  It  was  published  by 
>yal  authority  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  hav- 
Ing  been  then  compiled  out  of  various  English  Bi- 
tiles  which  had  been  printed  since  the  time  of  the 
fonuation.  To  judge  therefore  of  our  authorised 
lion,  we  should  have  some  knowledge  of  those 
fremaus  English  Bibles.    The  first  of  them  was  a 
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translation  made   abroad,  partly  by  Tyndal^ 
partly  by  Rogers,  but  chiefly  by  the  former.     It  wti 
^Tindertaken  soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced 
in  Germany f  and  therefore  several  years  before  the 
Reformation  was  introduced  into  EnglaTtd.     What 
^knowledge  Tyndal  had  of  Hebrew  is  unknowa; 
But  he  of  coarse  understood  the  Latin  V olgate ; 
and  he  was  likewise  acquainted   with    Germn* 
Indeed  he  passed  some  time  with  Luther  at  Wit 
lenberg;  and  the  hooks,  which  Tyndal  aelected 
['for  translation  into  English ^  were  always  thcM, 
which  Luther  had  already  translated  into  German. 
"Now  Luther  did  not  translate  according  to  the  or- 
Ulcr,  in  wliich  the  several  books  follow  each  other  ta 
>  the  Bible :  he  translated  in  an  order  of  his  oum,  aad 
the  ftame  order  was  observed  also  by  Tyndal,  wlw 
ranslated  after  Luther.   We  may  conclude  therefore 
that  TyndaVs  translation  was  taken  at  least  tit  part 
from  Luther^s  :  and  this  conclusion  is  further  con* 
Irmed  by  the  Gerwanisms^  which  it  contains^  mm 
jf  which  arc  still  preserved  in  our  authofised  vtr- 
lion*     Further,  when  Rogers  had  completed  wbat 
i'yndal  left  unfinished,  he  added  notes  and  preCa- 
i^ees  from  Luther.     The  translation  of  the  whok 
^Bible,  thus  made  by  Tyndal  and  Rogers,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mat- 
Ihewe  :  and  hence  it  has  been  called  Matthewe's  Bi- 
)le.    Subsequent  English  editions  were  Coverdate'i* 
^Bible,  Cranmcr's  Biblc;,  (called  also  the  Great  Bible, 
and  sometimes  by  the  names  of  the  printer^^  Oranon 
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mad  Whitchurch,)  the  GeoevaBible^  and  Pai 

Ilia  Bbhopi'  Bible^  which  la^t  was  published  1%^ 

[tflfiS^aitd  from  thai  time  was  used  iu  our  Churche 
till  the  introduction  of  our  present  version.  Noi 
Ike  Bisltops'  Bible,  as  appears  from  Arcbbisho| 
Parker^s  tastruclioos,  was  only  a  rcvisiiuu  of  Cra 
Bfir'd  Bible :  and  Cranmer's  Bible  was  only  a  coc^ 
lectkm  (in  some  places  for  the  worse)  of  Matthewe'4 
Bible^  that  is,  of  the  traoslalion  made  by  Tyndji 
and  Rogers.  We  see  therefore  the  genealogy 
the  Bishops^  Bible ;  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  was 
made  the  bt^is  of  our  present  authorised  version 
For  the  first  rule,  given  by  James  the  First  to  the 
compilers  of  it,  was  this,  <»The  ordinary  Bible  J 
vead  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishopg'^ 
Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered,  as  thi 
origiiial  would  permit,^'  But  whenever  Matthewe'a 
Bible^  or  Coverdale's,  or  Whitchurch's,  or  the  Ge^ 

iMTa  Bible  came  nearer  to  the  original,  (that  is 
the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testae 
Bient  tlien  in  use,)  the  text  of  these  other  Englisl 

t Bibles  was  ordered  to  be  adopted,  Now  as 
collation  was  made  by  some  of  tbe  most  distinguish* 
ed  scholars  in  the  age  of  James  the  First,  it  is  pro« 
liable,  that  our  authorised  version  is  as  faithful 
representation  of  the  original  Scriptures  as  caul 
have  been  formed  at  that  period*  But  when 
consider  the  immense  accession  which  has  beei 
^ince  made,  both  to  our  critical  and  to  our 
logical  upparatui  j  whea  we  cgnsideri   that  the  | 
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irhole  mass  of  literature^  comtneDciDg  with  the  Loo^ 

loa  Polyglot  and  contiaiied  to  Griesbach^s  Greek 

Testameati  was  collected  subsequently  to  that  pe* 

riod;  when  we  consider  that  the  mOHt  important 

sources  of  intelligence  for  the  intevpretation  of  the 

[cTiginal  Scriptures  were  likewise  opened  after  Ihat 

|period|  we  cannot  possibly  pretend  that  our  anthoN 

psed  version  does  not  require  amendment     On  thit 

fpubject  we  need  only  refer  to  the  work  of  Arcb* 

!}ishop  Newcome,  entitled,  "  An  Historical  View 

[**  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ;  the  expi. 

I'^^diency  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Eii^ 

1^*  lish  Translation ;  and  the  means  of  executiag 

U^  such  a  revision*  ^'    Indeed  Dr*  Macknight,  in  th© 

iBecond  section  of  his  general  Preface,  goes  so  far  as 

Ito   say   of  our  authorised    version,  *^  It   is  by  no 

I*^  means  such  a  just  representation  of  the  inspiied 

[^  originals,  as  merits   to  be   implicitly  relied   titf 

l^for  determining  the  controverted  articles  of  tbs 

K^  Christian  faith,  and  for  quieting  the  disseusions, 

[^  which  have  rent  the  Church.'^ 

In  excuse  however  for  neglecting  the  origintt 
[languages,  and  trusting  to  a  modern  translation,  it 
ihas  been  lately  urged,  that  a  man  may  spend  hit 
llife  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  yel 
iiiot  become  master  of  the  originals,  while  the  mere 
\  English  scholar,  who  is  versed  in  the  phraseology 
j|Of  our  authorised  version^  may  be  said  to  have 
lade  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  divinity.  li 
answer  to  this  excuse  we  may  propose  the  following 
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questiofni :  If,  with  our  present  critical  v.id  philo- 
logical apparatus,  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  originals,  how  could  that  meaning 
have  beeu  discovered  by  our  early  iranalators? 
How  can  we  make  a  con-?iderahle  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  reading  only  a 
traulatwn^  if  the  understanding  of  the  originals  is 
impeded  by  diflRcuUies,  which  the  very  authors  of 
that  translation  must  have  found  much  harder  to 
wnnount?  lu  the  study  of  the  Bible  therefore, 
let  tliose,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  Christian  min* 
i«ty,  consider  well  what  is  required  from  a  good 
interpreter.  Would  it  not  be  thought  absurd,  if  a 
roan  ignorant  of  Greek  undertook  to  write  a  Gem* 
miQtary  on  Horner^  or  a  man  ignorant  of  Latin  to 
write  1  Commentary  on  Virgil  ?  And  is  it  not  equal' 
'l  absurd^  to  comment  on  the  New  Testament 
I  Wiihent  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  on  the  Old  Testa- 
I  tftttt  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ?  A  knowl- 
wlgeof  Greek  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  attain- 
^ky  all,  who  have  had  the  heneRt  of  a  learned 
^dicfttion.  But  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  it 
^flatty  required  from  the  foreign  Protestant  Clergy, 
^  considered  as  less  necessary  in  this  country : 
*ftd  indeed  it  is  so  far  less  necessary,  as  a  perfect 
^ttderstanding  of  the  Old  Testament  is  less  neces- 
iary  to  a  Christian^  ihtm  a  perfect  understanding 
^f  the  tViptr.  Yet  we  should  surely  endeavour  to 
**btiiQ  at  least  so  much  knowledge  of  it,  as  may 

de  M  to  compare  with  the  original  our  English 
ft 
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translation,  and  see  that  the  text  U«elf  is  &c:cunit&^ 
before  we  attempt  an  interprBtatioa  of  that  text 

A  further  excuBe  for  disregarding  the  orij^tnaU 
and  confiding  in  a  nioil^rn  trans:»laiioD,  has  been 
founded  in  an  argument^  whicli  to  a  certain  extent 
is  indisputably  true.  It  has  been  urged^  ilial  even 
if  we  do  learn  the  original  languages,  we  moiit  %0i 
confide  in  a  translatar;  and,  that  whether  we  look 
into  a  Lexicon,  which  gives  us  the  meaning  of  $ifu 
gle  words,  or  into  a  Translation,  which  given  oi 
the  meaning  of  them  all  together ^  we  are  dependeol 
on  the  Lexicogvapher  in  the  one  case,  as  on  thf 
Trandator  in  the  other.  But  there  is  a  matetiil 
difference,  both  in  (he  kind^  and  in  the  e:ttmt  of 
the  confidence,  which  we  thus  repose,  tf  we  i^ 
peud  on  a  continued  translation,  we  place  a  two- 
fold  confidence  in  the  translator ;  a  confidence  io 
his  knowledge  of  each  single  word,  and  a  ctnii* 
dence  in  his  v\^\\t  conMructiQn  of  them*  But  our 
confidence  in  the  Lexicographer  is  only  of  the  for* 
mer  description  :  we  learn  to  construe  for  out- 
selves^  and  Llms  are  enabled  t4i  judge,  whether  ' 
others  have  construed  rightly.  We  arc  enabkii 
also  to  judge  whether  the  translator  has  ai({ei  or 
omitted^  which  we  can  never  know  without  examin- 
ing the  original.  Nor  is  the  confidence,  which  ifc 
place  in  a  Lexicographer  even  for  single  word^,  by 
any  means  so  implicit,  as  when  we  trust  to  a  (X>n* 
tinued  translation.  In  the  latter  case^  we 
whollif  rely,  both   on    the  judgment   and  on 
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of  the   IniDslator,  lieiug  destitute  of  that 

edge,  witliout  which  we  can  form  no  estimate 

lev€r.     But  the  case  is  widely  different,  when 

consult  a  Lexicon.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of 

[^xicoig;;rapher    to  impose  on  us^  as  a  common 

InsUior  can.     In  a  Lexicon  (at  least  if  it  is  of  any 

lae)  we  frequently  find  the  same  word  quoted  in 

ious  passages,  which  assists  us  in  determining  its 

initig ;  If  it  is  a  derivative,  we  become  acquaint 

with  the  primative^  w  ith  which  its  meaning  musl 

re  same  connexion  ;  and  if  it  has  various  senses, 

rhich  me  should  never  know  from  a  continued 

islatioui)  we  may  judge  from  the  context  and 

^r  circumstances,  ichich  of  those  various  senses 

best  adapted  to  any  particular  passage.     If  we 

id  our  knowledge  to  the  oriental  languages^ 

to  the  HeBrew,  and  apply  also  the  Beptu* 

aversion,  the  dependence  on  our  Lexicon  will 

\  further  diminished.     We  ourselves  shall  obtain 

»n  of  the  BOurceSf  from  which  the  Lextcog- 

»her  himself  must  have  drawn  his  materials^  and 

we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  he 

eriy  applied  them. 

Iiastly,  let  u^  consider  the  additional  obligation 

'studying  the  original  Scriptures,  which  lies  es» 

(cially  on  (tiose,  who  pretend  to  the  title  of  Prot* 

mt     To  repose  implicit  confidence  in  a  ffatitfa- 

I,  is  characteristic  of  the  Vhiu'ch  of  Home*     Lei 

it  Church  of  Howe  decree  of  her  auUiori^ed  vcr- 

:>tt^  Vt  nemo  illam  rejicere  qnavinprtttextu  auieat 
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vel  prmsamat.  But  let  do  Pt'oteatant  apply  \h 
words  of  the  Council  of  Tri&at  to  \m  own  authoriiR'il 
version,  whatever  predilcctiou  lie  may  Imve  for  ii 
himself*  It  is  the  privilege  of  Protestants  to  apftcal 
to  the  inspired  originals.  We  do  not  belieirey  Uiab 
onr  translators  were  inspired,  though  (ho  Jeits 
lieved  it  of  their  Septuagint  traaslator^  The  car* 
ly  RefarmerSf  especially  Luther  and  MeUnctboOp 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  important  ad vautagjaa ob- 
tained by  the  Reformation,  that  the  learned  were 

I  DO  longer  forced  to  walk  in  the  trammels  of  an  na* 
thorised  version^  hnt  were  at  liberty  to  opett  tho 

I  originals.  Nor  have  the  foreign  Protestant  Cler- 
gy^ from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  t«i  the  pres« 

I  ent  age,  appealed^  either  in  Academic  di8pulatiQS% 
or  in  writings  designed  for  the  learned^  to  a^y  oth* 

fer  scriptural  authority,  than  that  of  the  HehreWf 
and  the  Ch^eek.  For  those  indeed,  who  were  ojuu 
ble  to  understand  the  originals,  they  provided  lraiii> 
lations  conducted  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  Ani 
since  it  is  infinitely  better  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
a  translatimij  than  not  to  read  them  at  ally  the  le* 
gislature  of  different  Protestant  countries  has  wisely 

I  provided  for  the  reading  of  them  in  Churches^  accor* 

[ding  to  those  translations,  which  were  most  approV* 
ed.  But  the  hi:;h  and  decisive  authority,  belong* 
ing  to  the  inspired  originals^  was  never  suppodod 
by  any  Protestantj  at  least  not  by  any  real  Pw- 
teatant,  to  attach  to  a  mere  transtation  /  though  the 
Church  of  Rome  requires  such  authori^'  for  to 
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MPH  aatborised  version.  When  a  ProtsBtant  gov- 
ernment has  selected  a  particular  translation^  and 
appointed  it  to  he  read  in  Gharches^  this  selection 
•ad  appointment  has  implied  only^  that  such  trans- 
lation was  the  best  which  could  then  he  obtained. 
Bat  it  did  not  imply  perfection,  or  that  no  future 
Mnendmeiit  could  he  required.  Indeed  we  know 
Ibat  the  English  version^  which  had  heen  author- 
fwd  by  Queen  Elizabeth^  was  exchanged  for  an- 
'oiler  version^  authorised  by  James  the  ¥mL  We 
hkn  therefore  a  precedent  in  our  own  Churchy  for 
Mhming  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Newcome^  and 
i|ftili  revising  by  authority  our  English  version* 
Bsl  whether  we  revise  it  or  not^  there  is  one  infe- 
By  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  preci^ng 
1^  namely^  that  we  cannot  be  qualified  for 
tfM  ^erpretation  of  the  Bible^  till  we  understand 
Ae  hnguages  of  the  Bible. 
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The  sources  of  biblical  interpretatioii  having 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  Lectare,  let  us  now ' 
consider  what  rtdes  must  be  observed  in  the  invetfr 
gation  of  words^  in  order  to  make  them  perform  liiB 
oflBce^  for  which  they  were  intended^  and  become 
signs  to  the  hearer  or  reader  of  what  was  thouf^ 
by  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Whether  we  spcak^  or  whether  we  write^  it  it 
in  either  case  our  object  to  be  understood.  Eveiy 
Author  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  employ  suck 
words,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  thoughts,  as  he 
believes  will  excite  in  his  readers  the  same  thoughts. 
Otherwise,  he  defeats  his  own  object  His  words 
will  he  fallacious  signs ;  they  will  be  signs  of  one 
thing  to  the  writer,  of  another  thing  to  the  reader ; 
and  whether  they  convey  a  time,  or  convey  s.  false 
proposition,  they  w  ill  not  convey,  what  the  reader 
wattts  to  know,  the  proposition  of  the  author. 
Hence  also  he  must  be  supposed  to  use  his  words 
in  the  same  sense^  in  which  they  are  commonly  us- 
ed by  the  persons,  who  speak  the  language,  in 
which  he  writes.    For,  if  he  uses  them  in  any  of*- 
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§r  Muse,  they  will  again  be  signs  of  oae  thing  to 

tfae  writer,  of  another  to  the  reader* 

M       To  interpret  therefore  a  word  iu  any  language, 

H^wboever  be  the  author  that  used  it)  we  mixsl  ask 

^la  the  first  instance  ;    What  nation  is  (or  was)  af* 

filxed  to  that  word,  by  the  persoua  in  general ^  who 

speak  (or  tpakc)  the  language  ?    And  the  answer 

to  UiU  queji$tiou  will  constitute  our  jtraf  rule  of  in- 

Blerpretaiiuu*     Now  the  question^  when  applied  to 

•m  Kriifg' language,  is  ea$ilii  answered,  because  the 

Qd&ge  of  a  living  language  is  known  from  oonver- 

!Miiiuu«     But  when  it  is  applied  to  a  dead  language, 

^of  which  the  usage  can  be  learnt  only  from  books, 

the  answer  may  involve  very  extensive  inquiries* 

If,  for  instance,  the  question  be  applied  to  a  word 

■  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  answer  will  involve  the 
use  of  those  sources  of  intelligence,  which  were  ex- 
plained in  tlie  last  Lectui-e.  In  like  manner,  if  it 
be  applied  to  any  word  in  the  Greek  TaBtament^ 
the  answer  will  involve  inquiries  into  the  usage  of 
words,  both  among  the  Greeks  in  general,  and 
among  tho^e  in  particular,  who  uned  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  Hebrew ^GrQitk. 

I       Bui  whatever  be  the  sotirceSf  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  words,  whatever  be  our 
'    TueanB  of  answering  the  question  above-proposed, 
that  answer  will  in  general  determine  our  interpret 

Pk^on  of  words,  as  it  determines  in  general  an  au* 
thorns  application  of  them.  The  rules  themselvea 
therefore,  which  we  arc  now  considering,  may  be 
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explaiaed^  without  reference  to  any  partlcuUr  Uti- 
lage,  Bat^  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  for 
Kt,  that  they  apply  only  to  the  words  of  an  arigin* 
\bI.  For  when  we  interpret  a  translation^  the  wordts^ 
rhich  we  investigate^  are  signs  tu  the  reader  of 
rhat  was  thought  by  the  trandatar.  They  mayi 
»r  they  may  not^  be  signs  of  what  was  thought  bj 
the  author. 

It  has  been  already  observed^  that  authors  mutt 
general  use  their  words  in  the  sense,  in  which 
Ihey  are  generally  unde\*$tood  r  and  that  hence  if 
lerived  our  first  rule  of  interpretatiov.  But  hoWf 
may  be  asked^  is  the  rule  to  be  applied,  if  a  word 
lias  variouB  senses  ?  Is  not  such  a  word  an  am&t^* 
ms  sign  ?  And  raust  not  the  application  hf  the 
lie  be  attended  in  this  case  with  uneertat'ntif  t 
Tow  if  a  word  has  varioas  senses,  it  will  undoubt- 
idly  be  a  sign  of  one  thing  in  one  place,  of  anolh^ 
tr  thing  in  another  place.  But  it  is  no  necesmr]^ 
^nsequence,  that  the  word  is  an  ambiguous  sign. 
^Its  senses,  however  different,  may  be  distinctly 
marked  by  the  relation  of  that  word  to  other  ward«, 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  a  sentence*  And  as 
in  cases  where  a  word  has  only  one  sense^  Ihat 
^ense  is  determined  by  usage,  in  like  manner,  where ' 
a  word  has  various  senses,  each  single  sense  will 
be  determined  by  usage*  But  then  the  f|nestion 
above-proposed  must  be  restricted  to  the  particular 
case*  And  instead  of  asking  indejinitelyf  What 
notion  was  affixed  to  the  word  by  the  persons  m 
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^^ral^  wbu  spake  the  language^  we  must  Mk|. 
[Kai  uoiion  did  llie^r  ^ifflx  to  it,  iu  that  partictilar 

S!ttift1  «  T   IfTT^Ut  however  remain^  where  a  word 

In  I  .  that  doubt  may  be  frcqueatly 

bmovotl  by  the  applicaliou  of  another  rule,  which 

likewbe  fuuiided  ou  the  principle,  that  wards 

iftgtii  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the 

riter.     As  the  gemral  meaning  of  words  depends 

«-r.nAritl  usage,  sti  their  jmrticular  application 

I  ou  the  particular  eituatioii  of  the  per- 

liy  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addreasei^ 

^e  may  lay  it  down  therefore  at§  a  second  rule  of 

talion,  that  the  meaning  of  a  %vord,  used  by 

i^  \^riier,  in  the  meaning,  which  was  affixed  to  it 

thocte,  for  whom  he  immediately  wrote.     For,  if 

I  writer,  addre«!i*iug  himself  iii  the  first  instance  to 

rlicular  persons  or  communities,  does  not  adapt 

expressions  to  the  mode,  in  which  they  are  likely 

^  m,  he  will  fail  to  be  understood  by  the 

K«.*>HH,  for  whose  immediate  benefit  he  wrote, 

t  Paulf  for  instance,  composed  an  Epistle 

any  particular  community,  whether  at  Rome,  at 

miith,  at  Ephesus,  or  any  other  place,  he  un- 

ibledly  UMd  such  expressions,  as  well  as  such 

imeuts,  a§  he  knew  would  he  understood  by  that 

imunity*     And^  as  he  intended  to  be  understood 

that  commonity,  so  and  no  otherwise  did  he  in- 

id  to  be  understood  by  all  other  readers,  whether 

[  the  firwt  or  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Now^  ia 
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border  to  discover  the  meaning  ascribed  toBi.  Paol-^ 
I  expressioQS  by  any  particular  community  to  wbic 

he  wrote,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  witli 
^the  peculiar  situation  of  that  community.     We  must ' 
i^ndertitand  the  opinians^  which  they  mainlainetl  oftj 
<tihe  subjects^  on  which  St  Paul  addressed  them; 
^dr  the  expressions,  which  he  employed  in  the  cor- 
[(teetion  or  confutation  of  those  opinions,  may  bei 

derstood  by  its  in  a  different  manner  Trom  that^  tn' 
rwhich  they  understood  his  expresi^ions  ;  and  '-o**^- 

qnently  in  a  different  manner  from  that,  in  w  h  -    ^ 

Paul  meant  them  to  be  understood.     For  if  be  luul 
« not  expressed  himself  so  as  to  be  understood 
'those^  whose  religious  errors  it  was  hU  hnmedk 
'object  to  remove,  his  immediate  object  would 
I  bave  been  attained. 

Again,  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  tbe 

original  readers  afford  frequently  a  clue  to  an  au* 
^tbor^s  meaning,  so  on  the  other  hand,  his  cnrii  ailfl- 
Nation  and  circumstances  are  not  less  necessary  to 

he  taken  into  the  account.     We  may  lay  it  dowQ 
^therefore  as  a  third  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the 
^  words  of  an  author  must  be  so  explained,  as  not  lo   r 
'  make  them  inconsistent  with  his  known  chmmcteifll 
i^is  known  senUments^  bb  known  situation^  and  the   ' 
:  known  circnmstancea  of  the  subject^  on  which 
►  wrote. 

To  judge  of  the  utHitjf  of  these  rules,  let  us  takd 

a  case  of  ioterpretaiion,  which  is  very  common 

and  <where  (he  want  of  them   is  espedmllj  ML 
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Whf^D  a  word  has  variout  senses,  it  often  happeni^ 
tliAi  more  than  one  of  them  will  iro  far  suit  the  con. 
text,  M  to  afford  9ome  sort  of  meaning  to  tlie  pas* 
sage*     In  such  &  case,  an  expounder  of  the  Rihie 
tiike«the  liberty  of  exercising  his  own  ihcretionf 
and  this  discretion  is  commouly  go  exercised,  as  to 
make  the  author  mean  what  the  expounder  wishes 
bin    la    have    meant      Instead    of    considering 
the  situation  of  the  author^  the  expounder  contem* 
plates  his  ou^n  situation.     Instead  of  considering 
the  situation  of  those,  whom  the  author  addressed^ 
to  expounder  contemplates  those,  whom  he  hinisetf 
[in  addressing.     Instead  of  inquiring  into  the  opin- 
Fions,  which  it  was  the  author^ 9  object  to  confute,  he 
'  eoncems  himself  only  with  ihose  opinions,  which 
it  is  his  own  object  to  confute*     In  this  mauuer 
^  does  hedivert  the  author's  meaning  from  its  original 
purpose ;  and  by  torturing  his  words,  or  rather  the 
rorda  of  his  trandatovj  he  contrives  to  extract  from 
Hhem  a  meaning,  which  they  were  not  intended  to 
convey*     But  let  us  ask,  in  the  name  of  common 
mse,  whether  it  hei  possible  to  interpret  an  aiinmr 
as  be  ought  to  be  interpreted^  without  due  at  1  1 

Ibe  preceding  rules*     Suppose,  tliat  an  ancient 
author  has  written  on  a  point  of  controversy^     Will 
any  man  Teutui*e  to  assert,  that  such  an  author  can 
lie  understood  by  those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
^mAject  and   circumstances    of  the  controversy? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  controversial  parts  of  St, 
^auVs  writings,  and  see  the  consequence  of  expound- 
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ing  theiiiy  without  a  JcnowM^e  of  flie  snbjecl  tfid 
circumstances.     Wliat  was  the  chUj  controverty, 
wliicli  eugaged  tlie  attention  of  St,  Paul  ?    It  was  I 
a  controversy  between  the  Jewish  CoiiverU  and  Iha 
Heathen  Converts.     Tlie  Jewish  Converts^  attach- 
^  ed  to  their  former  institutions,  contended  iliat  Hie 
jaw  of  Moses  should  be  united  with  the  Faith  of 
Jhrist.     Had  this  proposition  been  trueflhe  Healh* 
fen  Converts  would  have  been  only  imperfect  Chrii* 
ians  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  perfection  reqnir^ 
lid  of  them  by  the  Jeitiah  Converts,  they  nin^t  have 
!ubmitted  to  the  rites  enjoined  by  the  Levitical  Laif« 
'he  question  therefore  at  issue  between  them,  wit 
limply  this ;  Whether  a  man  could  become  agotd 
'^hristianiy  without  remaining,  or  becoming  a  Jtwt 
'his  question,  which  was  then  of  the  highest  ira. 
3rtance,  St,  Paul  has  discussed,  especially  in  hii 
Ipistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galations,  wbere 
be  has  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative*     Bfll 
le  question,  iltere  decided,  is  very  different  from 
Iny    question,  which   tiow   agitates    the  religjouii 
rorld  :  for  no  man  would   now  suppose,  Utal  the 
est  Christians  are  they,  who   have  hei*n  Jews. 
"et  how  seldom  do  we  find  an  interpreter  of  Si, 
*aul,  who  keeps  in  view  the  subject  and  ciraroi* 
^atances  of  that  controversy,  on  which  St  Paul  him- 
lelf  was  writing?     Men  interpret  his  Episiles,  as 
if  he  were  a  writer  of  i\\^  jtresent  age  :  and  passa< 
ges,  relating  solely  to  the  question  at  is^nc  betWMi 
ffewish  and  Heathen  Converts,  are  eo  explained. 
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At  if  the  Apostle  liad  been  sitting  in  jadgment^  to 
deciile  between  Calvin  and  Arminins. 

Here  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  as  (he 
Christian  dispensation  was  designed  for  all  men, 
there  U  an  iuconmstency  in  suppo^^ingt  Ihjit  minute 
inqnirics  into  the  transactions  of  antiquity  i^botild 
be  necessary',  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  Howev. 
iir  asefnl  such  researches  may  be  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  JSteio  Tes- 
tament^ which  prescribes  not  laws  and  regulations 
for  a  single  nation,  but  dictates  equally  tor//(  man- 
Mniy  to  suppose  that  such  a  work  should  require 
I  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  eighteen  hundred 
years  aga>  and  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  be- 
fore it  can  be  un der stood ,  may  appear  incompatible 
with  the  design  of  the  Deity,  in  making  it  the  ve- 
hide  of  his  will.  Now  the  object  of  the  Deity  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  any  preconceived  opinions, 
00  our  part^  concerning  what  he  ovu^ht^  or  ought 
watf  to  have  done.  What  he  oxight  to  have  done, 
aid  be  discovered  by  no  other  means,  than  by  in- 
quiring  what  he  has  done.  And,  if  we  find  Jiy  ex- 
feriencej  that  the  understanding  of  the  JS'^ew^  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  Testament,  requires  extensive 
knowledge^  we  must  argue  accordingly.  Instead 
of  the  gratuitous  supposition,  that  things  ought  to 
hare  been  aikerwisey  we  must  conclude  that  things 
fiught  to  be,  as  we  find  they  really  are  ;  instead  of 
complaining  ahont  difficulties,  we  must  endeavour 
tl>  surnwunt  them,  by  obtaining   the  knowledge. 
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[which  Ckid  has  gircn  us  the  mean9  of  nbtaiQii 
ind  whicby  from  its  very  nece$9ity^  we  may  coo^ 
[clude^  it  U  our  dut^  to  obtain. 

It  may  be  farther  objected,  that  the  titu 
Iff  inspired  writers  is  differeat  Trom  Ibat  of  cammam 
llrriters*  This  is  certaioly  true  ;  it  is  true,  boili 
liii  respect  to  the  writers  them$€lveSy  find  in  respect 
the  confidence f  which  we  may  repose  in  then* 
We  may  be  previously  assured,  when  a  writer  ii 
ispired,  that  every  proposition,  which  be  advances^ 
[is  ID  strict  conrormity  with  the  truth.  But  we  muil 
inderstand  an  in«;ptred  writer,  as  well  as  a  coia* 
lou  writer;  or  we  shall  not  know  what  bis  propo< 
itions  are.  And  the  very  circumstance,  that  hif 
propositions  must  be  true,  should  make  ti$  the  more 
inxioiis  to  investigate  their  meaning.  But  iow 
ikliall  we  investigate  their  meaning,  unless  we  inter* 
pret  the  words  by  the  rules,  which  we  apply  to  otk- 
'  writings  ?  Shall  we  imitate  the  Church  of  Rome, 
find  rejecting  the  aid  of  human  learning,  resolve  the 
iterpretation  of  Scriptuie  into  the  decrees  of  a 
jouncil,  on  the  presumption,  that  it  interprets  UQ* 
der  the  inflnence  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefons  thai 
its  interpretations  sre  ihfullibte  ?  Or  shall  weiigi* 
fate  the  modem  Knthvsiastj  who  likewise  rejecii 
the  aid  of  human  learning*  who  likewine  aspires  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and^  acting  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Church  of  Home,  determines  wilb 
equal  ease,  and  with  equal  confidence  in  his  own 
decisions?    Or  ^hall  we  follow  the  example  of  oof 
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formers^  wlio,  whea  they  had  rejected  Traii* 

as  &  guide  lo  the  meaning  of  Bcriptorty  suppli* 

place  of  (hill  imdiiioti  by  reason  and  learn* 

II  ii!  truc^  Uiat  if  we  interpret  the  Scriptures  Iiy 
„  Ihe  aid  of  reason  and  learnings  we  must  resign  all 
^Bteiensiion^  to  that  iufaUibiUty^  which  U  claimed  by 
HHjiei  who  aspire  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  * 
^wnitber  that  inflaence  is  supposed  to  display  itself 
in  the  assnrancei  of  an  individualf  or  in  the  decrees 
.of  a  general  counciL  But^  on  the  other  hand^ 
!iere  are  advantages,  which  compensate  for  every 
tefect  The  raan,  who  interprets  Scripture  by  the 
ifd  of  reason  and  learning,  without  being  elated  by 
IV  -r-  sition  of  a  supernatural  Interference  on  fcis 
Imccu  ;^L,  \^  ill  apply,  no  less  modestly  than  ioduslri- 
[ously,  tlie  means  which  Providence  has  placed 
ritUin  his  reach*  While  he  uses  bis  honest  en- 
leavoiirs  to  discover  the  truth,  he  will  pray  to  God 
iildeismng  on  those  endeavours:  he  will  pray 
for  that  ordinarji  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Iwitbout  which  all  oar  endeavours  must  hi^  fruitless  ; 
^biit  he  will  not  expect  that  extraordinary  assis* 
(ancs,  which  was  granted  of  old,  and  for  higher 
pntposies*     He  may  vary  indeed  from  the  inter* 

Ipri'taticms  of  others^  and  someliiues  perhaps  from 
those  which  he  himself  had  adopted  at  an  earlier 
period^  \\hen  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  Wat 
more  confined.  If  the  jinal  results  of  his  iiiterpre- 
tation  should  be  such;  as  in  points  of  doctrine  in 


agree  with  the  dednctions,  which  he  had  learnt  at; 
articles  of  faith ^  hb  will  rejoice  at  the  coiucidenoei 
and  be  thankful,  that  his  lahaurs  are  thus  reward* 
ed.  But  he  w  ill  feel  no  enmity  to  those,  whose  de- 
ductions are  different ;  he  is  too  well  acquaiuteil 
with  the  numerous  requisites  of  a  good  interpreter, 
to  expect  that  they  should  be  often  united  i  zsxi. 
knowing,  that  interpreters,  differently  qualifiedi 
and  interpreting  on  different  prineipVes,  can  never 
agree  in  their  results,  he  will  have  charity  for  tbo^e^ 
whose  opinions  are  different  from  hh  owtu  He 
will  believe  indeed,  like  other  men,  that  his  own 
opinions  are  right^  and  consequently,  that  what  op* 
poses  them  is  wrong.  But  ih^  principle^  on  which 
he  argues,  that  his  opinions  are  right^  is  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  principle,  on  which  either  a  general 
council^  or  an  individual  enthusiast,  would  real  at 
a  basis  of  the  truth.  He  will  not  pretend,  that  lie 
cannot  err;  he  will  not  pretend,  even  that  the 
^Churchy  of  which  he  is  a  member,  cannot  err.  And, 
lough  in  point  of  /acf,  h«  believes  that  it  does  not 
err,  yet,  as  he  admits  the  possibilitiff  he  feels  no  en» 
mity  to  those,  who  contend,  that  it  does  crr% 
Though  he  believes,  that  he  himself  has  rightly  la-; 
terpreted  the  Bible,  and  thereon  founds  his  convic* 
tion,  that^his  own  Articles  of  Faith  are  legitimate 
deductions  from  the  Bible^  he  is  no  less  desirous  of 
granting  to  others,  than  of  obtaining  for  himselfi 
the  privilege  of  acting  from  private  convictioiLi 
^The  freedom,  with  which  he  maintains,  that  the  doc*. 
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trines   of  his    oirn  Church    ate  in  unison    witli 

B^ripture^  the  same  tVeedom  bo  allows  to  thosei 

who  claim  that  unisan  for  themselves.     He  believes 

indeed,  and  be  assertsiy  that  his  own  is  the  true  re* 

ligioiu    Yet  he  tliiiiks  it  right,  that  other  men  should 

«fao  have  th^  libtTty  of  believing  and  asserting  that 

theirs  is  the  true  religion.     And  he  submits  with 

kumiUty  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  alone  cannot 

W,  to  determine,  whether  he,  or  they,  be  i^ally  ia 

IH)ss€ssion  of  what  ^rtcA  possesses  in  his  own  belief. 

Such  is  the  interpreter,  who  explains  the  Bible 

by  the  aid  of  reason  and  learning.     Let  us  now  con- 

tider  the  interpreter,  who  aspires  to  the  possession 

^t  higher  means.     AVhen  a  general  Council,  assem* 

M«d  by  the  Church  of  Home,  deliberates  on  points 

L    ^f  faith,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  supposed  to  guide  them 

H    I'l  their  inquiries,  and  to  exempt  their  decisions 

r     from  even  the  possibilittf  of  a  mistake.     Here  then 

"es  the  grand  distinction  between  the  interpretative 

P'^ndple  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  interpre- 

**^ve  principle  of  the  Church  of  England,      The 

'^hurch  of  England,  like  all  other  Christian  com- 

r     '''"tiilies  without  exception,  asserts,  that  its  doc- 

Hf^es  are  in  strict  conformity  with  Scripture.     But 

PP  ^o  doing,  it  merely  assorts  the  facty  that  it  doe» 

***  err  from  the  truth  ;    whereas  the  Church  of 

A*<*tiie,  beside  the  fact  of  not  erring  from  the  truth, 

tOM  also  the  opinion,  that  it  cannot  err  from  the 

^'^^tli.    Now  this  claim  of  opinion,  in  addition  to 

11^^  claim  of  fact,  makes  a  difference  of  infiuitelj 
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greater  moment,  than  men  ia  general  suppose*     U 
las  been  frequently  said^  and  very  lately  repeated^ 

[.tliat,  as  the  two  Churches  act  alike  in  iiiaintainins> 

l^ach  for  itself,  that  it  does  not  err,  'tis  mere  nela- 
physical  subtlety  to  distinguish  between  Ute  peity 
srms  of  ^  does  not/  and  *  can  not/    But  these  term«, 

[insignificant  as  they  may  appear^  denote  notbiiig 
lets^  than  two  distinct  principles  of  actimij  and 

[principles  i^o  distinct^  that  the  one  leads  to  charity 

id  toleration,  the  other  to  intolerance  and  perseca* 

ion.     On  the  former  principle^  which  is  matntaui- 

\mA  by  the  church  of  England^  though  we  believB  thit 
we  are  rights  we  admits  that  we  are  pQ8»ihly  wron^; 
though  we  believe  that  others  are  wrongs  we  admit 
that  they  nvepossibbj  right ;  and  hence  we  aro  dis- 
posed to  tolerats  their  opinions.  But  on  the  Utter 
|)rinciple^  which  is  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  very  possibility  of  being  right  is  denied 

\4o  those^  who  dissent  from  its  doctrines*  NoW|  ai 
soon  as  men  have  persuaded  themselves^  that  ia 
points  of  doctrine  they  ccmnot  err,  they  will  thick 
it  an  imperious  duty  to  prevent  the  grow  th  of  all 
otAer  opinions  on  a  subject  so  important  as  religion. 
Bhould  argument  therefore  fail,  the  importance  of 
the  ^ni  will  be  supposed  to  justify  the  >orsl  or 
mean«t.  But  the  intolerance,  thus  produced  by  aa 
imaginaiy  exemption  from  error,  is  far  from  bctag 
conined  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  sane  islok 
erance  is  produced  in  every  man,  who  imagiiiesr 
that  he  interprets  the  Scriptures  under  tha  especial 
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idaiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  makes  no  differ^ 

in  this  reifpecti  whether  such  especial  guid^ 

is  supposed  to  be  vuuchisared  to  a  general 

or  io  an  indiaidtud  in  his  private  aparU 

The  TBSntt  in  either  case  is  the  same^     In 

case^  the  persons  who  believe  IhemselTes  $o 

tedf  will  conclude^  that  Ihey  C4innot  err.     In  ei» 

*  case^  Ihey  will  deem  it  impious  to  tokrats  what 

Spirit^  as  they  imagine^  has  condemned.     And 

we  may  juslly  infer^  that  the  same  inquisito* 

iwer,  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  Cbunh 

'Kome^  woald  be  exercised  by  others f  who  set  op 

vHuT  pretensions^  ir  the  means  of  employing  that 

iwer  ware  once  at  their  command* 

Have  we  not  then  sufficient  ground  for  reaist- 

pretensionsy  no  less  dangerous  to  the  communU 

thaa  fallacious  in  themselves?    Can  we  want 

ler  arguments  for  the  inlerfiretalion  of  Scripttirs 

namii  and  learning?    Perhaps  indeed  I  ought 

bt  in  thiB  place  to  use  arguments  at  all  io  Uieir  fa** 

It  may  appear  Buperflucus  io  plead  for  rea^ 

and  leammg  in  an  University  like  tkie,  where 

Uical  acumen   and  classical  literature   go 

lIb  hand*     But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  mtmjf 

lUintentioned  young  men>  to  have  beisn  seduced 

a  belief  that  the  acutcness  of  reasoning,  which 

wanted  in  mathemuticBf  and  the  iearplng,  whieh 

iploy  in  the  study  of  the  claBsicSf  may  be 

amde  as  useless,  nayi  even  as  an  incnmbraneey 

im  they  transfer  their  iniiulries  to  religion.   The 
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words  of  man^B  wisdom  are  then  cxcbi 
supposed  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.     BpI  let  Qi 
[not  deceive  ourselves  on  so  momentons  a  subject 
•Because  an  inspired  Apastle  has  declared^  that 
[  irisdom  was  derived   from  the  auggestioDs  of 
FHoIjf  Spirit,  let  \h  not  imagine,  thai  our  wUdm 
pwill  be  dignified  by  the  Bam&  supernatural  aid.  Bt- 
^eause^an  inspired  Jlpostle  has  declared,  Ihal  Mi 
ivisdom  was  not  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  {mire 
^of  Godf  let  us  not  imagine,  that  the  same  diTOie  il« 
lumtnation,  the  same  intellectual  light,   io  which 
'  St.  Paul  composed  his  Epistles,  will  be  infuted  m* 
to  a  modern  expounder  of  them.     Nor,  liecaoaaSt 
I  Paul  has  declared,  that  the  wisdom  of  tbia  work! 
*18  foolishness   with  God,  let  us  conclude,  that  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  requires  him  to  discard  from  Ike 
''study  of  the  Bible  the  assistance  of  human  learoiiig. 
The  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  St.  Paul  advised 
Ihe  Corinthians  to  reject,  is  very  different  from  tkal, 
^which  is  meant  by  human  learning  :  indeed  sa  dif- 
'  ferent,  that  they,  who  are  least  acquainted  with  the 
^latter,  are  often  best  acquainted  with  the  fansrr*, 
'  liel  ns  remember  also,  that  they  who  depreciate  bo* 
man  learning,  as  the  means  of  interpreting  the 
tures,  depreciate  what  was  the  pillar  of  the  Refori 
mation  :    that  they  act  contrary,  both  to  the  princi 
pies,  and  to  the  practice  of  our  Reformers ;   that 
they  would  involve  us  in  mental  darkness^  andU^tt^ 
)>ring  ns  back  to  Popery  again*  ^H^ 

Jjwiljff  let  us  iii(|uire;  whether  the  rules  of  iiw 
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retaiion,  wliicli  apply  to  human  autborfl^  are 
applicable^  wliea  Scripture  is  referred  to  the 
ig  Spirit  a8  it^  author*     Now  ia  whatever  maa»r 
Br  wc  fitippose  that  inspiration  ViSLs  coinmnnicatedf 
and  whatever  degree  of  agency  we  ascribe  to  the 
writerB  themselves^  we  shall  find^  that  the  woTd$  of 
Scripture   mast  be  still  interpreted  by  the  same 
'rules  ad  those^  which  apply  to  the  words  of  merely 
inman  authors,     lithe  Sacred  Writers  were  so  in. 
nred,  that,  while  their  knowledge  was  suggested 
to  Ibcm,  the  mode  of  committing  that  knowledge  to 
writing  was  left  to  their  own  discretion^  the  words 
which  ibey  employed  for  that  purpose,  must  evi* 
dently  be   interpreted  as  their  words,  and  conse* 
quently  by  the  rules  above  described.     Nor  will 
the  coQclasion  be  different,  if  the  words  were  in- 
spired.   For  if  the  words  themselves  were  tUctated 
by  the  Holy  Bpirit,  the  choice  of  those  words  most 
hare  bei^n  determined  by  the  same  rules,  as  IfHbey 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Sacred   Writers.    The 
l^oice  of  them  must  have  aqaally  depended  on  their 
coiDmon  usage  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
naiu    If  they  had  not  been  so  chosen,  they  would 
k|iot  hare  been  uvderstood  by  man.    They  would 
^BOl  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  what  was  thought 
by  the  author^  and  the  object  of  revelation  Mould 
have  been  attaiiifcl- 
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TBEHileg  of  interpretation,  eiqplaitied  in  the  Uii 
icture^  were  founded  on  the  usage  of  wordi| 
general^  or  particular.  Now  the  UMUgi 
ords  in  any  language  means  the  use  of  them  n 
[determined  by  the  practice  of  those,  who  »pake  and 
ote  the  language.  Lexicographers  tbereforti 
hen  they  give  the  senses  of  words,  accompany 
ose  senses  with  passages  from  authors,  who  liaffl 
ed  them  in  those  senses  ;  and  the  passages,  tbvi 
oted,  are  considered  as  authorities  or  voochers, 
such  senses  belong  to  those  words.  When  a 
xicon  however  relates  to  a  dead  language,  the 
mpilcr  of  it  is  seldom  in  possession  of  authors  suf- 
ciently  numerous  and  multifarious,  to  teach  him 
e  usage  of  that  language  in  its  full  extenU  Ex» 
mplea  of  the  same  word,  occurring  only  in  a  ftm 
stances^  are  common  in  most  of  the  dead  Ian* 
guages,  and  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  Hebrew.  But 
the  less  frequently  a  word  is  used^  the  fewer  are 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  language  itself, 
of  learning  what  the  usage  of  it  is.  Nor  are  the  ex* 
am  pies  uncommon  of  words  occurring  only  ane$ 
among  the  authors  extant  in  a  dead  language*    And 
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nch  €Me9|  the  language  itself  affords  u<i  uo  oib. 
opportanity  of  leartitDg  its  usage^  than  oue  kitt- 
le compamon  of  a  word  with  others  ia  coniiextoa 
rith  it.     And  though  the  majoritjf  of  words  in  a 
language  may  often  occur,  yet  whenever  the 
lier  of  their  »ense$  hears  a  considerable  pro* 
jrtion  to  the  whole  number  of  examplej^  the  an* 
ities  for  each  aingle  sense  will  be  proportional^ 

To  aid  therefore  onr  imperfect  meanj  of  dis« 
irertng  by  observation  the  usage  of  words^  we 
it  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  mere  relation  of 
rorda  to  those  who  use  them.  We  must  consider 
le  relalioai  wliich  words^  as  signs^  bear  immedu 
Ijf  to  the  notions^  of  which  they  are  signs  :  and 
%U9i further  inquire  into  the  ground  of  that  re* 
For^  though  the  meaning  of  words  is  no 
than  that^  in  which  they  have  been  actually 
ti^  we  must  not  conclude^  that  usage  is  altogetb- 
fartmtous.  Though  the  connej^iou  between 
rmrds  and  their  notions  is  conventional^  that  con* 
^on  may  have  been  regulated  by  determinate 
Indeed  the  connexion  between  words  and 
leir  notions  may  have  originated  in  various  cans* 
But  unless  the  causes  are  understood ,  we  can* 
^  j;e  of  the  effecU.  Let  ns  inquire  therefore 
"  *-  -  -  of  that  connexion,  which  subsists  be^ 
I  .        ■  ■<  .^i_^nii,  nud  the  notions  of  ^vhirb 
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fiumetljmg  seen,  or  as  someihing  heard  :    eitlier  it 

written  word,  or  as  a  spoken  word  :    either  as  a 
isibley  or  as  au  atidible  sign,  of  its  aotiou.     But  in 

e  infiiucn  of  language,  it  was  ouly  an  awrfiWe,iiol 

vmble  sign*  A  word  was  then  a  mere  satiudi  tut 
QtteraQce  of  ilie  voice,  conveyiag  to  the  hearer  mmt 
notion  entertained  by  the  sjieakur.  And,  %hw^ 
the  invention  of  writing  was  introduced  iu  so  eidy 
an  age,  that  all  remembrance  of  that  invention  if 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antif[uity,  a  consider* 
miile  period  must  have  elapsed  before  spoken  wonb 

utd  have  acquired  a  representation  in  writtin 
>words.  Indeed,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
write  by  the  nse  of  letters f  it  is  probable  that  in  ef* 
try  country  some  kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictufi* 

riting  was  employed.     But  representations  of  this 
kind  had  no  connexion  w  batever  with  the  u»e  ol  I 
letters:  they  could  not  even  have  lei  to  the  inven* 
ion  of  letters.    They  were  representations  nc 

e  wprdsf  but  of  the  objects^  to  which  the  wc 
eferPBd.     They  were  easy  and  obvious  reprrseo* 
itations,  when  applied  to  external  objects  j  nor  w^, 

e  transition  difficulty  when  representations  wf 
wanted  for  things  abstracted  from  the  obsen  ationj 
f  the  senses.  Borne  resemblatice  to  a  visible 
ject  suggested  a  correspondent  mark ;  as,  for  in* 
stance,  when  a  circle^  which  is  a  Ifue  without  cadf 
w  as  used  in  hieroglyphics,  to  denote  a  period  witb- 
out  end.  Bat,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  write  with^ 
♦fcoie  characters,  which  are  called  lett^r^,  they 
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loiter  rop resented  the  ahjectsj  to  which  the  wonts 

hid  reference.     The   thing  then  represented  was 

ihe  saund^  or  otterance  of  the  voice,  which  denoted 

tiieabftct     Letters  are  elements^  which  are  simply 

QipW8«iive  of  sound  ;  and  they  were  prohahly  sug- 

fBiltd  by  the  difte rent  forms  assumed  by  the  mouth 

it  the  utterance  of  each  single  sound.     In  the  most 

ttsciewt  lan^uagesj,  each  letter  was  a  distinct  sylla- 

We,  or  distinct  aingle  sound  ;  and  hence  they  were 

^•■ily  combined  into  forms  expressive  of  combined 

Wnnds.     In  this^  manner  did  the  spoken  word   ac- 

!IiUre  a  representation  in  the  ttritten  word ;    and 

•N^twforward  they  were  so  identified^  that  the  word 

Mc^une  no  less  a  determinate  sign  to  the  reader  of 

'"^Hat  was  thouglit  hy  the  writer,  than  it  was  pre- 

noQsly  to  the  hearer  of  what  was  thought  by  the 

^  •P^iaker. 

^^^      In  tlie  interpretation  therefore  of  words  it  is  im- 

^fj^^terial  at  present,  whether  we  consider  them  as 

^^^^Me^  or  consider  them  as  audible   signs.     But 

*«^  re  is  awafA^r  relation  between  words  and  their 

^^Mi^ttB^  which  has  very  material  influence  on  the 

^•^ij«  of  them  in  every  language.     And  in  order  to 

^^^^erstand  this  relation^  we  must  consider  in  wb^ 

J**^^wiii«r  it  is  probable^  that  language  if-^e/fwas  orig- 

"^^*Uy  foroied.     The  Jirst  notions,  which  men  must 

^^^^-'▼c  wanted  to  convey  to  others  by  the  means  of 

H^^^teds^  were  notions  excited  by  objects  of  thes^n* 

^  •'^•^  audi  when  words  had  been  provided  for  these 

^^^*itos,  the  next  effort  was  the  iaventioa  of  words 
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for  notions  acquired  by  refiection.  Bnt  here  a  difi- 
ciilty  occurred^  which  did  not  occnr  in  the  ftmur 
case.  The  words^  which  were  ficst  employed  ii 
the  infancy  of  language^  to  denote  external  objediy 
were  probably,  more  or  legs,  an  echo  to  the  aeue. 
The  particular  tones^  which  were  uttered  by  diftr- 
rnt  animals^  or  were  heard  in  the  operations  of  «- 
animate  nature,  suggested  probably  the  sounds  or 
words,  by  which  the  first  attempts  were  made  (i 
express  the  correspondent  objects.  And,  thoof^ 
an  object,  which  itself  was  destitute  of  sound,  wis 
more  easily  represented  to  the  eye^  than  to  the  eoTf 
more  easily  provided  with  a  picture,  than  wiih 
a  leordf  yet  an  object,  even  by  its  external /bni|  or 
an  action,  by  the  mode  of  its  operation,  might  hais 
occasioned  in  the  person,  who  was  forming  a  oemd 
for  it,  such  a  formation  of  the  mouth,  as  produced  a 
correspondent  utterance.  In  short,  external  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  external  actions,  might,  in  varioos 
ways,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  detail,  have 
suggested  the  sounds  or  words,  which  were  origm- 
ally  used  to  denote  them.  But  when  words  were 
wanted  for  things,  which  could  be  neither  heard. 
nor  seen,  nor  perceived  by  any  other  of  the  senses, 
there  was  no  clnen  which  could  lead  directly  \o  a 
<0!intl  corresponding  with  the  thing  to  be  represent- 
ed. All  notions,  acquired  by  reflection,  are  ex- 
cluded by  their  very  origin,  from  any  immediate  re- 
semblance  with  either  visible  or  audible  sizns. 
They  may  operate  indeed  mediateh.  if  they  operstf 
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ilie  pMBWHW :  for  in  that  case  an  effect  may  bt 
luccd^  cither  io  the  vaice^  m  ia  the  geifturei 
rhich  may  give'  rise  to  a  sound  correspoiidiog  with 
It  effect^  and  thei'efore  indirectly  with  tlie  cause^ 
rhich  produced  that  effect.     But  if  the  notion  waa 
abstracted  from  all  sensible  effect^  as  to  produce 
external  mark,  which  might  have  su^^ested  a 
!irrespondent  sound,  a  sound^  or  word,  must  have 
been   provided  for  it  in  one  of  these  t\i^o  ways, 
tr  an  arbitrary  sound  must  have  been  invent* 
^without  any  attempt  at  similitude  between  the 
ind  and  the  thing  to  be  represented  by  it;  or 
le  similitude  must  have  been  sought  between  the 
ubstraet  notion^  for  which  a  word  was  w anted j,  and 
some  ather  notion,  already  provided  with  a  word. 
The  latter  mode  was  not  only  more  easy  and  ob- 
ions  ;  but  also  more  consonant  with  an  early  state 
If  civilization^  when   the   imsgination  is   always 
employed  in  finding  resemblances,  than  the 
idgment  in  discovering  differences.     In  such  case*« 
therefore,  it  would  frequently,  and   perhaps  com- 
wmly  happen,  that  words  already  provided  foronr 
irpose,  would,  for  want  of  ?teir  words,  be  applied 
another  purpose,  in  conseqaence  of  some  resem- 
9i  whether  real  or  imaginary,  between  \km 
irjf  and  the  secondary  purpose. 
In  this  repretentation  of  the  origin  and  forma* 
ion  of  language,  we  see  the  foundation  of  those  dis- 
ions  in  the  senses  of  words,  which  are  obi^err- 
,  all  langnagcs,  and  which  are  expretised  by 
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the  terms,  pmper  and  improper  sense— Jtfeml  wk 
figurative  sense — 'grammatical  and  tropical 
When  a  word  is  used  in  that  sense,  which 
first  annexed  to  it,  the  sense,  in  which  it  is  An$ 
used  is  its  own,  or  its  proper  sense.    Bat  when  a 
word  is  wanted  for  a  sense,  which  has  bad  no  wori 
exclusively  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  necessary  theis- 
foro  to  employ  some  word,  which  has  already  a  i 
nexion  of  its  own,  the  word,  so  used  inai 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  is  said  to  hf 
used  in  an  improper  sense.    The  literal  sense  sf 
a  word  corresponds  so  far  to  its  proper  sense,  tkit 
the  term  literaly  by  referring  to  the  elementif^l 
which  a  word  is  composed,  implies  that  the  word  is 
used  in  its  original  simplicity,  or  its  original  seasii 
But  as  the  original  sense  of  a  word  is  frequent^ 
lost,  especially  in  its  transition  from  one  langoagB 
to  another,  some  derivative  sense,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  original  sense,  becomes,  from  that  time, 
the  literal  sense.  .  Now  the  literal  sense  is  no  oth- 
er than  the  grammatical  sense,  the  term  grummet* 
icdl  having  the  same  reference  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  the  term   literal  to  the  Latin.     They 
equally  refer  to  the  elements  of  a  word.  For  a  sim- 
ilar reason,  the  tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  the 
figurative  sense.    As  we  say  in  language  derived 
from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  used,  when  a  word 
is  turned  from  its  literal  or  grammatical  sense,  so 
we  say  in  language  derived  from  the  Latin,  that  a 
figure  is   then  used,  because  in  such  cases  the 
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ig  of  the  >vord  assumes  a  new  form.     The 
I  «&me  opposition  therefore,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  termg  literal  sense  elihI  figurative  sense ^  is  ex- 
pressed also  by  the  terms  grammatical  sense  and 
tJ^opical  sense.     But  the  opposition  expressed  by 
the  terms  proper  sense  and  improper  sense  is  of  a 
^diff^reot   description.     When  a  word   is   diverted 
^m  its  proper  sense,  the  senses,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
piled,  are,  all  of  them,  denominated  improper  sens- 
lCs,  of  whatever  number  or  kind  those  senses  may 
'Ae^     But  though  a  flgurative  sense  is  always  ati 
ingproper  sense,  as  being  equally  a  departure  from 
^e  first  sense,  an  improper  sense  is  not  always  a 
figurative  sense*     To  make  a  sense  figurative  in 
^e  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  must  not 
^tljy  be  a  departure  from  the  first  sense,  as  in  the 
of  an  improper  sense,  but  there  must  at  the 
^^me  time  be  excited  something  like  an  image  in 
^l^e  mind. 

AU  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative  :  but 

ley  are  the  most  so  in  their  most  early  state.     Be- 

jre  language  is  provided  with  a  stock  of  words, 

Sufficient  in  their  literal  sense  to  express  what  is 

ranted,  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  extending 

^ke  uae  of  their  words  beyond  the  literal  sense* 

iiui  the  application,  when  once  begun^  is  not  Urn* 

^\ted  by  the  bounds  prescribed  by  vecessity.     The 

inagination,  always  occupied  with  resemblances, 

vbieh  are  the  foundation  of  figures,  disposes  men  to 

for  figurative  term»,  where  they  might  havn 
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expressed  themselves  in  literal  terms.  FigaratiTe 
language  presents  a  kind  of  picture  to  the  nund, 
and  thus  delights  while  it  instructs ;  whence  the 
use  of  it^  though  more  necessarff,  when  a  langoigs 
IB  poor  and  uncultivated^  is  never  laid  aside,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  orators  and  poets.  !!%» 
Hebrew  language  is  highly  figurative,  as  well  is 
the  prophetical  as  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  OU 
Testament*  The  speeches  and  discourses  of  oar 
8aviour  are  not  less  figurative  :  and  numerous  mti- 
takes  have  been  made  by  a  literal  application  of 
what  vfM  figuratively  meant.  When  our  SaviiW 
said  to  the  Jews,  ^< Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up/^  the  Jews  understood  tke 
word  ^  temple '  in  its  literal  sense,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  raise  again  in  three  days  what 
had  taken  six  and  forty  years  to  build.  They  did 
not  perceive,  that  his  language  vrnsfigiiraHvcymiL 
that  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body. 

But  among  all  tlic  mistakes,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  interpretation  of  that  figurative  lan- 
guage, so  frequently  employed  by  our  Saviour, 
there  is  none,  which  has  led  to  such  important  con- 
sequences, and  ha!»  created  such  dissensions  in  the 
Christian  world,  as  Uiat  which  relates  to  the  lK)dy 
of  ('hrist,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
When  our  Saviour  at  the  Last  Supper  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it  and  brake  it,  he  gave  it  to  his  disci- 
ples, saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  had  taken  the  cup,  aud  givoD 
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Uk^uk^y  lie  said  to  Iih  iK^ciplcs,  Driak  ye  all  of  itf 

fcf  tills  in  my  blood  af  the  New  Tcstaraent.     In  the 

Millie  figoratire  language  he  bad  spoken  on  a  for*^« 

Her  occasion^  when  be  said,  He  that  eatetli  myj 

lc«li  aud  driiiketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and 

I  in   him.     And  then   comparing  bis  body  with 

Itread,  he  added,  ^This  is  that  bread,  which  came 

^O^Q     from    heaven*^      The    Jews     indeed,   af 

^U  on  this  occasion,  as  when  he  spake  of  the  tem^ 

fl0€i(  hia  body,  understood  him  literally,  and  asked, 

^0W   can    this  man  give  us    his   flesh   to   eat?^ 

ti^CHlgli  our  Saviour  himself,  when  he  said  of  his 

^CHly,  tliat  it  was  the  bread   which   came  down 

'^la  lieAven,  plainly  indicated,  that  he  was  only 

^^nipuring  his  boily  with  bread.     The  Church  of 

me  has  fallowed  the  example  of  the  Jews,  and 

likewise  ascribed  a  literal  meaning  to  words^ 

tlich  were  purely  f^urative.     But  the  difficulty 

^ich  pressed  upon  the  JewSj  in  regard  to  Uterallif 

ting  (he  body  of  Christ,  is  not  felt  by  the  Church 

Rome.     The  mistake   of  the  Jews  consisted  in 

^^ppoiing,  that  our  Saviour  literally  oflcred  them  his 

'**>«iy  to  be  eaten ;  whereas  he  literally  offered  his 

^Ody  as  a  sacrijice^  and  what  he  offered  in  remem- 

^f^mce  of  that  sacrifice  was  literally  bread   aud 

^ne.     But  the  Church  of  Rome,  regarding  the 

^^rcmony  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  an  actual  rep- 

re^ntatian  of  that  sacrifice,  not  as  a  commemara- 

tioB  of  it,  supposes,   that  the  body  and  blood  of 

Christ  y  literaUjf  presented  to  theTiew  of  the  com- 
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niunicauL     And  believing^  tbat  Christ  liuniielfy  b; 
the  cunsecratioQ  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Last 
Supper^  had  literally  converted  them  into  his  own 
body  and  blood,  before  he  said  to  his   disciples^ 
^  This  is  my  body,^  and  *  this  is  my  blood/  Ibey 
>nclude,  that  the  miraculous  conversioD^  thus  as* 
[cribed  to  Christ  himseir,  (a  conversion,  which^  bad 
it  been  necessarif,  lay  undoubtedly  within  the  reack 
of  ahnighty  power,)  is  equally  performed  by  tUe  hu* 
man  power  of  an  officiating  priest.    But  the  Church 
of  England,  with  due  attention  to  that  ^nraliv^ 
style,  so  frequently  employed  by  our  Saviour  on 
tier  occasions,  has  interpreted  his  words  on 
\BoUmn  occasion  by  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  by  lb« 
I  dictates  of  common  sense.     We  eat  the  bread  in  re- 
imembrancBy  that  Chi*ist  died  for  usj    we  feed  on 
[liim  ouly  in  our  hearts  by  faith  with  thanksgivia^^ 
We  believe,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  foff  , 
Us,  and  will  preserve  us  to  everlasting  life.     Bnti 
I  the  cup^  which  we  drink,  we  drink  only  in  remaoMJ 
\branee  that  Christ^s  blood  was  shed  for  us.     Tl 
same  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words    wi 
[adopted  by  the  Reformers  in  general,  with  the  tXM 
ception  only  of  Luther.     He  firmly  indeed  rusiste^j 
the   doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  an  actual] 
^  change  in  the  substance  of  the  elements,  as  main- 
tained by  the  Church  of  Rome.     He  «a  far  took  the 
words  of  Christ  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  not  to  lm« 
lieve  that  the  bread  and  wine,  even  after  the  conso. 
[  r  ration^  meant  the  same  things  m  the   body  tkui 
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Ic^^il  of  Christ.     He  believed  that  the  bread  and 
rte  gtill  retained  their  proper  quartiies.     Bat  he 
^im«  perplexed  by  this  expression,  This  is  ray  bo- 
;  and  though  conference  after  conference  was 
Idlflen  on  the  ^nbject,  he  could  never  be  persuaded 
construe  that  expression  consistently  with  the 
Igfarative  language  which  is  used  tlirougbout ;  and 
k^   persevered  to  the  last  in  so  strict  an  interpreta- 
ioa  of  that  expression,  as  if  it  meant^  This  is  real* 
ty  and  literally  my  body.     Having  rejected  howev- 
the  doctrine  of  Trausabstantiation,  or  an  actual 
tftQnj^g  ID  iiie  elements^  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
^**e  difBculty,  in  which  he  had  unnecessarily  invoVv- 
\'^^y  liimself,  by  supposing  that,  after  the  consecra- 
^Mio,  the  body  of  Christ  was  united  with  the  bread  ; 
^d  this  union  (not  conversion)  of  substance  was 
e^led  Consubstdntiation*     But  there  was  a  difficul- 
fy  still  remaining,  which  occasioned  a  controversy 
erf  long  duration  after  Luther's  death.      The  Di- 
rioes  of  Bwiizerland  objected  to  the  Lutherans^  that 
oar  Saviour  could  not  be  every  where  corporealljf 
present^   which  the  doctrine  of  Consnbstantiation 
ifoplied ;   while  the  Lutherans,  on  their  parts^  en- 
deavoured to  remove  that  objection^  by  accounting 
I  for  the  hypostatic  union  on  the  ground  of  what  they 
I  technically  termed  ♦  Communicatio  idiomatum/  or 
[the  Communication   of  properties-        And   since 
Christ,  as  God,  must  be  omnipresent  in  respect  to 
his  iimne  nature,  they  hence  inferred,  tliat  as  this 

4ti^  uAJtm  had  been  united  to  his  human  aature« 
10 
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there  existed  a  communicatioH  of  propertiefl  Unto 
the  former  to  the  latter,  which  made  him  dmfOfB' 
ally  present,  where  he  was  sfirituaUy  present;  Tke 
argument  however  did  not  satisfy  their  oppraiili, 
who  thought  it  wiser  to  prevent  the  diflhmlt|f^hy 
an  uniformly  consistent  interpretation  of  flgmtiie 
language. 

The  importance  therefore  of  a  due  diatindisi 
between  the  literal  and  figurative  tise  of  wotdt  ii 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  can  require  ne  ftp- 
ther  illustration.  But  in  oJl  cases,  the  Kterai  Mn- 
ing  of  a  word  must  be  the  first  object  of  oar  inqid- 
ry,  because  its  figurative  meaning  is  only  aniqipK- 
ei  meaning ;  and,  to  judge  of  the  proprietg  fiX  tte 
application,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of  tts 
thing  applied.  If  a  word  has  only  one  sense,  ttit 
sense  is  of  course  considered  as  its  literai  sense. 
But  if  it  has  various  senses,  it  then  becomes  a  Bit- 
ter of  iuquiry,  and  sometimes  of  difficult  inquiry, 
in  what  manner  those  various  senses  shall  be  cr- 
mngei.  Now  as  the  words,  wliich  relate  to  tlie 
compound  notions  of  reflexion,  are  used  for  the  most 
part  with  the  greatest  latitude,  an  examination  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  various  senses  of  suck 
wonis  may  have  been  successively  formed,  will 
most  easily  suggest  the  general  principle,  on  which 
the  senses  of  words  should  be  arranged.  When 
such  a  compound  notion  is  altered  only  by  the  snb- 
ti^ctiou  of  one  of  its  constituent  notions,  or  by  tlie 
additiou  of  one  other  simple  notion,  the  second  state 
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that  compound  nolioa  will  so  nearly  resemble  ltd 
I  slate,  thai  tlie  difference  will  be  liardly  percepti^ 
Le;  and  hence  the  same  word,  which  expressed  it  in 
i^rolgtate^  will  follow  it  to  its  second  state.  By  a 
pmilar  addition  or  subtraction,  this  compound  no« 
|ou  enters  on  a  third  state,  differing  more  from  the 
}iif  but  still  resembling  the  second.  In  like  man^ 
tt  it  gpes  on  to  ft  fourth  and  si  fifth  stale,  each  re- 
iling  the  state  immediateltf  preceding  it,  but  dif* 
ering  more  and  more  from  the  first  state^  till  al 
length  the  word  acquires  a  meaning,  which  has  lit* 
no  resemblance  with  the  jMrnarkj  uieaniug. 
njples  of  this  description  are  numerous  in  eve* 
;e :  and  there  is  no  department  of  inter* 
pretatiooy  which  affords  such  scope  for  the  skill  of 
JilBJUiist,  as  the  discovery  and  the  due  art^avgewent 
of  these  several  senses.  If  we  put  them  together  in 
any  other  order,  than  that^  in  which  they  were  »uc* 
.^ewiPe^jf  formedf  we  shall  never  comprehend  how 
16  word  could  have  acquired  such  a  variety 
senses;  and  consequently  we  shall  be  exposed 
perpetual  doubt,  wliether  a  word,  which  admits 
-f*,  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  another* 
IB  the  analysis,  we  should  endeavour  in 
first  place  to  discover,  which  among  the  various 
ises  could  most  easily  have  given  rise  to  all  the 
for  this  must  have  been  the  primary  sense, 
it  which  7nost  resembles  it^  most  be  the  second 
in  order ;  and  so  onward.  1b  this  manner  we  may 
Sum  m  genealogy  of  senses*  in  which  Uie  resem* 
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blance  between  each  parent  and  its  immediaie  off« 
spring  is  distinctly  visible^  tlioagh  all  reseinblance 
be  lost  between  the  ancestor  and  the  latest  de^ 
scendant.  No  Lexicographer  has  paid  such  attea* 
tion  to  this  genealogy  of  senses,  as  Schleaaneria 
his  Lexicon  to  the  Ghreek  Testament,  a  I^exioon, 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  atadent 
in  Theology. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  th^t  an  interpreter  of  Scriptme 
understands  this  arrangement  of  senses,  in  regiud 
only  to  the  words  of  the  original.  He  most  be 
equally  attentive  to  the  language,  which  he  employi, 
as  the  medium  of  interpretation.  For  it  freqnently 
happens,  that  one  language  authorises  tijigunim 
use  of  words,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  word% 
that  literally  correspond  to  them  in  another  Un* 
gn^age.  If  then  the  latter  are  substituted  for  the 
former,  where  the  former  are  used  in  their  figura- 
tive sense,  we  shall  have  an  interpretation,  it  is 
true,  but  8uch  an  interpretation,  as  conveys  to  the 
reader  what  was  thought  by  the  interpreter^  not 
what  was  thought  by  the  author.  Here  then  we 
again  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  learned  above 
the  unlearned  interpreter.  The  former  extraete 
the  senses,  which  attach  to  the  words,  and  thus 
produces  an  JSorposition.  The  latter,  intent  only  on 
imposing  his  own  meaning  on  the  words,  produces 
what  may  be  termed  rather  an  Jmposition.  Above 
all  things,  let  us  beware  of  the  false  conclusion, 
that  we  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  a  word;  if 
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it 'doe^  but  make  a  passage  intelligible.  For  if  the 
ling  of  a  word  bad  nothing  else  to  determine  it^ 
the  mere  circumstance  of  its  making  the  pas- 
tntelUgibley  the  sense  of  Scripture  would  be 
IkMlved  in  the  greatest  ambiguity.  It  often  hap- 
that  varioMs  senses  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
^and  yet  that  in  each  case  the  sentence  will 
hlt^hiteUigible.  It  is  possible  even^  that  in  each 
I  It  will  convey  a  truth.  But^  if  it  conveys  not 
•truth,  which  was  intended  by  the  atdhor^  it 
(MiveyB  not  the  truth,  with  which  we  are  then  con- 


^  Alter  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  gener- 
al iitttaiva  of  literal  and  figurative  language,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  several 
kinig  of  figures,  which  have  been  enumerated  by 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  Indeed  the  figures 
of  Hdion,  as  they  are  called,  relate  merely  to  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  letters  or  syllables,  and 
Imve  no  concern  whatever  with  the  interpretation  of 
wards.  Nor  liave  we,  in  this  respect,  any  concern 
with  the  figures  of  construction  ;  for  they  relate  to 
grammatical  arrangement,  and  not  to  the  meaning 
of  words.  In  short,  the  figure,  M'ith  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  is  Metaphor:  for  it  is  a  figure, 
which  is  more  frequently  employed,  than  all  other 
fignres  of  rhetoric  put  together.  Now,  as  similitude  is 
the  foundation  of  figurative  language  in  general^  so 
is  it  especially  of  M  etaphor.  Indeed  a  Metaphor  is 
itself  s,  Simile,  though  not  in  the  form  of  a  Simile. 
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For  instance^  if  we  say  of  a  distinguished  Divinf^ 
that  he  supports  the  established  religioD,  as  a  pillar 
supports  the  incumbent  edifice^  we  make  use  of  %^ 
Simile^  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  Simile,  But  if  we 
contract  the  Simile  into  a  single  position^  and  give 
a  metaphorical  sense  to  the  word  Fillary  which  be- 
fore was  used  Itteralltf^  we  may  then  say  of  such  % 
person^  that  he  t«  a  pillar  of  the  Church.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  any  one  who  was  secretly  at  work 
for  its  destruction^  might  be  compared  with  a  man^ 
who  was  undermining  an  edifice,  we  should  say  ia . 
metaphorical   language,  that  such  a  person  was 
undermining  the  Church.     But  if  the  mine  should 
at  length  explode,  and  the  Church  should /a/^,  the 
defender  of  that  Church  might  exclaim,  again 
Metaphor,  and  again  in  Truth, 

tmpavidiim  ferient  ruinm. 


hllif* 
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The  lust  Lecture  liaviog  concluded  with  an  ex- 
Iplaoation  of  Metaphor^  our  present  inquiry  must 
W  directed  to  JUegm*if\  But  before  we  attempt 
tlie  interpretation  of  the  latter ^  we  should  clearly 
understand  its  relation  to  the  former.  Now  a«f/ef. 
(fphorj  as  the  origin  of  the  term  imports^  is  a  kind 
of  transfer^  which  takes  place  whenever  a  word, 
belonging  properlif  to  one  subject^  is  transferred  to 
aHather  subject,  to  which  it  does  riot  properly  be- 
long.  If  we  apply  the  word  *  pillar^  to  an  edifice f 
K^we  apply  it  where  it  properly  belongs :  but  if  we 
^.transfer  it  to  a  person  we  apply  it  where  it  does  not 
myroperly  belong.  The  metaphorical  sense  tbere- 
piore^  like  the  figurative  sense  in  general^  belongs 
to  the  class  of  improper  senses  j  and  it  possesses 
n  an  eminent  manner  that  character  of  the  figura- 
Uve  sense^  w  hich  consists  in  prc^^entiug  an  image  to 
be  mind*  When  a  Statesman  is  called  a  pillar  of 
Hit  State^  or  a  Churchman  a  pillar  of  the  Churchy 
there  is  presented  an  imagei  wlucb  exhibits  more 
learly^  as  well  as  more  forciblVi  what  is  meant  to 
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▲llpgory  mast  coiDproIiend  two  (listinct  operations. 
The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  immediate  repre- 
aeBt»tion:  the  second  to  the  ultimate  represen- 
tation. The  immediate  representation  is  nntler- 
gtood  from  the  words  of  the  Allegory :  the  ultimate 
representalion  depends  on  the  immediate  represeu- 
talion  applied  to  its  pmper  end.  In  the  interpre- 
tation therefore  of  the  former^  we  are  concerned 
with  an  interpretation  of  words  ;  in  the  interpreta- 
tioa  of  the  latter^  we  are  concerned  with  the  things 
9^\fied  by  the  words.  Now^  whenever  we 
speak  of  allegorical  interpretation^  we  have  al- 
ways  in  view  the  ultimate  representation,  and 
consequently  are  then  concerned  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  things.  The  interpretation  of  the 
wardsp  which  attaches  only  to  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatiooy  or  the. plain  narrative  itself ^  is  com- 
monly called  the  grammatical^  or  the  literal  inter- 
pretation; though  we  should  speak  mire  correctly j 
if  we  called  it  the  verbal  interpretation^  since  even 
in  the  plainest  narratives^  even  in  narratives  not 
designed  for  moral  application^  the  use  of  words  is 
never  restricted  to  their  mere  literal  senses.  Cus- 
tom however  having  sanctioned  the  application  of 
the  term  literal^  instead  of  the  term  vevhal  interpre- 
tation, to  mark  the  opposition  to  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, we  must  understand  it  accordingly.  But 
whatever  be  the  term,  whether  verbal'  or  literal^ 
which  we  employ  to  express  tiie  interpretation  of 
the  words,  we  must  never  forget,  that  the  allegorical 
11 
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be  expressed,  than  could  havebeenexprNsedby  a 
mere  literal  term.  But  metaphorical  interprdi^ 
tion  always  remains  an  interpretation  of  woriif 
whereas  allegorical  interpretation,  as  we  shall  pm- 
ontly  find,  is  an  interpretation,  not  of  waris^  but  of 
things, 

■  ■  An  Allegory  indeed  has  been  sometimes  coi* 
sideredas  only  a  lengthened  Metaphor ;  at  otter 
times  as  a  continuation   of  Metaphors.     But  we 
shall  best  understand,  both  the  nature  of  Allegory 
itself,  and  the  character  of  allegorical  interpr^Bm 
tioUf  by  attending  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  which 
denotes  it.     Now  the  term  ^  allegory,'  accordmg  to 
its  original  and  proper  meaning,  denotes — a  repre- 
sentation of  one  thing,  which  is  intended  to  exdte 
the  representation  of  another  thing.     Bvery  Alle- 
gory therefore   must  be  subjected  to  a  two-fold  ex- 
amination :    we  must  first  examine  the  immediatB 
representation,  and  then  consider,  what  other  rep- 
resentation   it    was  intended  to  excite.     Mow  in 
most  Allegories   the  immediate   representation  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  narrative :  and  since  it  is 
the  object  of  an  Allegory  to  convey  a  moraZ,  not  an 
historic  truth,  the  narrative   itself    is   commonly 
fictitious.     The  immediate  representation  is  of  no 
further  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  rep- 
resentation.    It  is  the  application^  or  the  moral,  of 
the  Allegory,  which  constitutes  its  tvorth. 

Since  then  an  Allegory  comprehends  two  dis- 
»inct    rp presentations,    the   interpretation    of  ao 
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Allegory  maat  comprolicad  two  distinct  operations. 
The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  immediate  repre- 
Mutation :  the  second  to  the  ultimate  represcn- 
taiion.  The  immediate  representation  is  under- 
ttood  from  the  words  of  the  Allegory:  the  ultimate 
representation  depends  on  the  immediate  represen- 
tation applied  to  its  proper  end.  In  the  intcrpre- 
tatlPQ  therefore  of  the  former^  we  are  concerned 
with  au  interpretation  of  words  ;  in  the  intcrpreta- 
tioa  of  the  latter,  we  are  concerned  with  the  things 
9^\fied  by  the  words.  Now,  whenever  we 
speak  of  allegorical  interpretation,  we  have  al- 
ways  iu  view  the  ultimate  representation,  and 
conseqaently  are  then  concerned  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  things.  The  interpretation  of  the 
W9nb>  which  attaches  only  to  the  immediate  rep- 
resentation, or  the. plain  narrative  itself ,  is  com- 
vonly  called  the  grammatical^  or  the  literal  inter- 
pretation; though  we  should  speak  m3re  correctly j 
if  we  called  it  the  verbal  interpretation,  since  even 
in  the  plainest  narratives,  even  in  narratives  not 
designed  for  moral  application,  the  use  of  words  is 
never  restricted  to  their  mere  literal  senses.  Cus- 
tom however  having  sanctioned  the  application  of 
the  term  literal^  instead  of  the  term  vevbal  interpre- 
tation, to  mark  the  opposition  to  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, we  must  understand  it  accordingly.  But 
whatever  be  the  term,  whether  verbal  or  literal^ 
which  we  employ  to  express  the  interpretation  of 
the  %vordSj  we  must  never  forget,  that  the  allegorical 
11 
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interpretation  is  the  interpretation  of  th!h4hing9 ;  «C 
the  things  signified  by  the  words^  not  of  the  irenb 
themselves.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this  distinctioBy  ths 
subject  of  allegorical  interpretation  will 
ately  be  involved  in  obscurity.  Indeed  the 
rous  difficulties^  which  have  usually  attended  tte 
treatment  of  it;  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  iUsi 
cause.  An  interpretation  of  things  has  been  tieat- 
ed;  as  if  it  Mere  an  interpretation  of  warig ;  anl 
this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate has  occasioned  equal  perplexity^  in  the  aiga- 
ments,  and  in  the  conclusions. 

That  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpietatiM; 
which  is  of  high  importance  to  the  Sacred 
may  be  better  understood^  let  us  apply  the 
ple^  which  has  been  here  explained^  to  a  few  ex- 
amples of  Scripture.  And^  as  every  parahU  is  a 
kind  of  allegory,  let  us  consider  in  the  first  place; 
that  example,  which  is  ^jf/iec?a//^  clear  and  correct, 
the  parable  of  tlie  sower.  "  A  sower  went  out  to 
^*sow  his  seeil.  And,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by 
**'  the  way.side  :  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and  tht 
••fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it.  And  some  fell 
'^  upon  a  rock :  and  as  soon  as  it  sprang  up,  it 
*'  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  moisture.  And 
•*^  some  foil  amou;  thorns :  and  the  thorns  sprang 
••up  with  it,  and  choked  it.  And  other  fell  on 
••sood  £;round  :  and  sprang;  up,  and  bare  fruit  an 
••  hundred. fold.*'  Here  wo  have  a  plain  namtiUf 
a  statement  of  a  few  simple  aud  intelli^ble  fadSf 
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flach  probably  as  had  fallen  within  the  observation 
€f  Che  persons,  to  yfkom  our  Saviour  addressed 
Umself.  When  he  had  finished  the  narrative,  or 
tte  immeiiate  representation  of  the  allegory,  he 
then  gave  the  explanation^  or  the  ultimate  repre- 
OTntation  of  it.  That  is,  he  gave  the  allegorical 
imt9Tpretation  of  it.  And  that  this  allegorical  in- 
tei^pietation  was  an  interpretation,  not  of  the  words, 
hat  of  the  things  signified  by  the  veords,  is  evi- 
«leDt  firom  the  explanation  it$!^olf.  ^^  The  seed  is 
^the  Word  of  God.  Those  by  the  way-side  are 
^Uiey  that  hear:  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh 
^  away  the  Word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they 
^  ahonld  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock 
'*Me  they,  which,  when  they  hear,  receive  the 
^  Word  with  joy :  and  these  have  no  root,  which 
^'fiir  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation 
^iUl  away.  And  that,  which  fell  among  thorns, 
^arc  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth, 
^  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleas- 
^iires  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection. 
•^But  that  on  the  good  gronnd  are  they,  which  in 
^  an  honest  and  good  heart  having  heard  the  Word, 
'''keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.'^ 
Mere  then  we  have  an  evident  explanation,  not 
ef  the  words  employed  in  the  narrative,  but  of  the 
AiMgs  signified  by  them.  It  was  the  seed  itself , 
with  which  the  Word  of  God  was  compared.  As 
the  seed  was  choked,  which  fell  among  thorns,  so 
the  Word  of  God  is  choked  by  the  pleasures  of  the. 
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xvorld :  and^  as  that  ^hich  fell  on  good  ground 
produced  an  hundred-fold,  so  the  Word  of  God 
produces  in  those^  who  are  prepared  to  receive  it 
In  short,  an  Allegory  with  its  application  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  Simile^  in  both  parts  of  which  the 
words  themselves  are  construed,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, cither  literally  or  figuratively,  according  to 
the  respective  use  of  them :  and  then  we  institoif 
the  comparison  between  the  things  signijied  in  die 
former  part  with  the  things  signijied  in  the  latta 
part. 

Let  us  now  take,  as  an  example  of  Allegoiy 
from  the  Old  Testament,  that  impressive  and  pa^ 
thetic  Allegory,  addressed  by  Nathan  to  David. 
<^  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one  rich, 
^^  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceed- 
^<  ing  many  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  poor  man 
'^  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  be 
-'  had  bought  and  nourished  up ;  and  it  grew  to- 
^^  gether  with  him  and  with  his  children ;  it  did  eat 
^^of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  ow^n  cup,  and 
^^  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  onto  him  as  a  dangh- 
^^  ter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich 
*'  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock, 
'*  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way  .faring 
^*  man,  that  was  come  unto  him  :  but  took  the  poor 
^^man*s  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  man,  that  was 
<<come  to  him.-  When  Nathan  had  finished  this 
narrative,  which  he  had  addressed  to  David,  as 
an  allegory,  David,  not    immediately    perceiving 
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the  intcnclecl  application^  replied^  <^  As  the  Lord 
^1ivetlt«  the  mziD;  that  has  dune  this  thing,  shall 

C'«iirely  die:  and  he  shall  restore  the  livmb  four- 

'^fold^  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he 
^^^badoopity.'^  In  application  then  of  the  nnrrativc 
^lo  the  iiitcudetl  purpose,  replied  Nathai]  to  David, 

^^Thoii  art  the   man.     Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 

**€if  Inmel;  I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  and 
^**I  delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul,  and  I 

«gave  thee  thy  masters  house,  and  thy  master's 
I  ^*  wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of 

'^  Israel  and  of  Judah ;  and  if  that  had  been  too 
1^*^  little,  I  would  moreover  have  given  unto  thee 

<^  finch    and   such   things.     Wherefore   hast  thou 

I <*  despised  the  commandment   of  the  Lord  to   do 
^^evil  in  his  sight?     Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
^^Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife 
*<  to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword^ 
*^of  the  children  of  Ammon/' 
H       In  the  preceding  examples,  the  allegorical  nar- 
I     rttivcs  were  accompanied  with  their  explanations;^ 
that  is,  both  parts  of  the  Simile  were  introduced*- 
But  allegorical  narratives  are  more  frequently  left^ 
to  explain  themselveSf  especially  when  the  resem- 
blance between  the  immediate  and   the    ultimate 
representation  is  sufficiently  apparent,  to  make  an 
^explanation  unnecessary.     Of  this  kind  we  cannot 
■have  a  more  striking  example,  than  one,  which 
Hiias  been  frequently  quoted,  namely,  that  beautiful 
aUsgory    in  Uie  eiditieth   Psalm,     ^^Thou  baat 
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^^bronglit  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thoa  hast  cast  out 
'^  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedsl 
^^ruom  for  it^  and  didst  canse  it  to  take  deqi 
<<  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were ' 
'^covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  bong^ 
^^  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent 
'^ont  her  houghs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  braaches 
'^nnto  the  river.  Why  bast  thou  broken  dvwii 
<^her  hedges,  so  that  they,  which  pass  by  the  way, 
^^do  pluck  her?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doQi 
^^  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth 
^'devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of 
<^  hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and 
''visit  this  vine."  In  this  Allegory  was  finely 
depictured  the  then-unhappy  state  of  the  Jews 
contrasted  with  their  former  prosperity:  and  its 
application  was  sufficiently  obvious,  without  any 
formal  explanation ;  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lori 
of  hosts  J  was  the  house  of  Israel.  It  is  indeed  an 
essential  requisite  iu  every  Allegory,  which  is 
left  to  explain  itself  that  the  application  be  easy 
and  obvious.  The  subject,  designed  to  be  SHg* 
gestcd  must  be  one  that  is  familiar  to  the  reader; 
and  the  several  circumstances  of  the  immediate 
representation,  must  have  a  manifest  correspond- 
ence with  those  of  the  ultimate  representation. 
The  immediate  representation  must  be  consistent 
also  in  its  several  parts.  Whatever  object  be 
selected  for  the  comparison,  that  object  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  we  must  be  carefal 
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that  nothing  be  affirmed  of  it^  which  does  not  prop~ 
§iri§  belong  to  it.  Otherwise  the  Allegory  itself 
vUl  displease  by  its  incongruity^  and  lose  its  effect 
\m  the  application. 

After  these  examples  from  Scripture,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  quote  an  instance  of  Allegory  from  a 
friffkne  author,  especially  as  it  has  been  made  a 
nlgect  of  examination  by  Quintillian.  It  is  the 
WiU-known  passage  in  Horace, 

O  Navisy  referent  in  mare  te  uovi 
Finetut  ?    U  quid  agis?    Fortitcr  oeeupa 
Portum. 

da  this  passage  Quintillian  observes,  ^^  Xavim  pro 
<'  repnblica,  fluctuum  tempestates  pro  bellis  civili- 
^<  hoMy  portum  pro  pace  atque  concordia  dicif  But, 
liMNigh  the  passage  may  be  explained  by  the  sub- 
ilitatioDS  here  made,  it  is  not  that  the  words,  used 
bgr  Horace,  are  synonymous  with  the  words,  em- 
ployed by  Quintillian  for  the  explanation ;  but  be* 
eanae  the  things  signified  by  the  former  may  be 
wmpared  with  the  things  signified  by  the  latter. 
Et  is  not  that  J^avis  can  signify  a  republic,  or  that 
VImetus  can  signify  civil  wars,  or  that  Portus  can 
ugnify  peace.  But  a  ship  tossed  by  the  waves  may 
be  compared  with  a  nation  agitated  by  civil  wars, 
M  a  ship,  lying  safely  in  harbour,  may  be  again 
wmpared  with  a  nation  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Here  then  we  have  another  proof,  that  alle- 
gorical interpretation  is  an  interpretation ,  not  of 
wrrisy  but  of  things. 
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From  the  preceding  explanations  we  are  emu 
bled  also  to  reconcile  two  seemingly  contradietorji 
assertions  on  this  subject,  for  which  it  would  be  oth- 
erwise difficult  to  account.  It  is  well  known,  that 
many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  were  so  fond  of  alle- 
gorical  interpretation,  as  to  employ  it,  not  only  it 
the  interpretation  of  allegory,  but  also  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  history.  In  this  respect  has  Jeroa 
complained  especially  of  Origen,  ^^  quod  ita  alii-' 
gorixet,  ut  historicB  auferat  veritatemJ^  On  the 
other  hand,  Emesti  in  his  Opuscula  philologica  et 
critica,  has  a  Dissertation  entitled,  De  Origene  tR- 
terpretationis  Ubrorum  sacrorum  grammatics  auc* 
tore.  If  Origen  then,  according  to  Ernesti,  was  s6 
distinguished  for  his  grammatical  inlerpretatioD, 
with  what  propriety  could  Jerom  complain^  that  he 
was  so  attached  to  allegorical  interpretation  ?  Is  not 
grammatical  or  literal  interpretation  always  consid- 
cred  as  opposite  to  allegorical  interpretation  P  Hov 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  interpretations  of 
Origen  be  considered  as  grammatical  by  one  writer, 
and  as  allegorical  by  another?  Now  this  seeming 
mystery  will  be  explained  at  once,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  as  Allegory  comprehends  two  distinct 
representations,  the  interpretation  of  it  compreliends 
two  distinct  operations.  The  one  relates  to  its  in- 
mediate,  the  other  to  its  ultimate  representation. 
The  one  is  an  interpretation  of  icords ;  the  other 
of  the  things  signified  by  the  words.  The/oriw^r 
is  the  literal  or  grammatical ;  the  latter  the  allegori- 
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M  mterprotation.  Here  then  we  see  very  clearly^ 
ftfti  both  literal  and  allegorical  interpretation, 
tiMNigh  opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  may  exist 
together,  but  actnally  do  exist  together  in  the  inter- 
pMtation  of  every  Allegory.  And  they  exist  to- 
IBther  without  any  inconsistency,  because  they  rc- 
llte  Id  two  distinct  operations.  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  also  to  any  example  of  real  history,  if 
that  example  be  treated  as  allegory,  and  adapted  to 
Mae  purpose  beside  the  narrative,  as  allegory  is  in 
ili  mtaimate  representation.  For  in  such  a  case  we 
have  an  historical  narrative  subjected  to  a  two-fold 
iaterpretation ;  of  which  the  first  is  the  literaln  the 
seoond  the  allegorical.  And,  as  these  two  kinds  of 
iatetptetation  may  exist  together  without  contradict 
ti&tkf  we  can  easily  comprehend,  that  the  same  inter- 
may  display  grammatical  accuracy  in  the 
>,  and  yet  fall  into  extravagancy  in  the  em- 
plojinent  of  the  latter.  This  was  really  the  case 
with'Origen. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  appears, 
that  tiie  nse  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  con- 
ined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious  narratives,  but 
is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real  narratives.  And 
in  ttia  case  the  grammatical  meaning  of  a  passage 
is  called  its  historical  meaning,  in  contradistinction 
to  its  allegorical  meaning.  Now  there  are  two  dif- 
fennt  modes,  in  which  Scripture-history  has  been 
thus  allegorized.    According  to  one  mode,  facts 

and  circnmstances,  especially  thof>e  recorded  in  the 
IS 
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Old  Testftmenti  have  been  applied  to  other  facta 

id  circumstances^  of  which  they  have  been  de-  — 
[vcribed  as  representative.     According  to  the  otker^ 
fmode,  those  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  dc — 
ffcribedas  mere  emblems.   The  former  models  war-^ 
f  ranted  by  the  practice  of  the  Sacred  Writers  tbem^ 
selves ;  for  when  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  ap— 
jlied,  they  are  applied  as  types  of  those  things^  tmM 
^hich  the   application  is  made*     But   the   latter 
lode  of  allegorical  interpretation  has  no  such  au- 
thority in  its  favour^  though  attempts  have  been 
lade  to  procure  such  authority.     For  the  same 
lings  are  then  described^  not  as  types^  or  as  real 
facts,  but  as  mftro^  ideal  representations^  like  the  im- 
^SDcdiate  representation  in  allegory*     By  thiB  mode 
therefore  is  history  not  only  treated  as  allegory,  but 
converted  into  allegory :  or,  in  other  words,  histo- 
ty  is  thus  converted  *mio  fable.     Now  it  is  by  arti- 
Ices,  like  these,  that  the  adversaries  of  Christiani- 
ty   have  endeavoured  to  undermine  the    truth  of 
Scripture* History :  and  we  have  lately  had  a  not- 
able example  in  a  distinguished  writer  of  this  coun- 
try.    Nor  are  these  allegorical  interpreters  conte&t* 
ed  always  witli  their  oicn  preservations  ;  for  some  ■ 
of  them  have  attempted  to  enlist  even  St.  Paul  in- 
to the  service  of  infidelity.     They  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prove,  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  mere  aUego- 
rtjy  by  appealing  to  that  passage  iq  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  where  St,  Paul,  in  reference  to  the 
/u«*ary  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  says,  <  Which' 
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ttings  are  an  Allegory,'    Sioce  then  an  Allegory 

kg  a  pictare  of  the  imagination^  or  n,  fictitious  narra* 

p|?e^  they  conclude  that  Sh  Paul  himself  has  war- 

ranted^  by  his  own  declaration^  that  mode  of  alle* 

gorical  interpretation,  which  they  themselves  ap- 

jly  to  the  subversion  of  Scripture-history. 

m     I£  the  pretext,  which  infill elity  thus  derives  from 

Ibe  words  of  our  authorized  version^  had  been  af* 

forded  also  by  the  words  of  the  original^  we  might 

have  found  it  difficult  to  reply.     But  as  soon  as  we 

have  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  original^  the  fal. 

lacy  of  the  appeal  is  visible  at  once.     If  St.  Paul 

kimsetfh&d  been  quoted,  instead  of  the  translators 

of  St.  Paul,  it  would  have  instantly  appeared,  that 

Ee  Apostle  did  not  apply,  as  is  supposed  by  jEn- 
\ish  readers,  the  title  of  allegory  to  any  portion  of 
e  Mosaic  history*     The  word  *Axxny^pi*  has  never 
been  used  by  St.  Paul  in  any  one  instance  through- 
put all  his  Epistles :  nor  indeed  does  it  occur  antf 
where  in  the  Greek  Testament,  nor  even  in  the 
Ireek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,     At  the  place 
question,  St.  Paul  did   not  pronounce  the  histo* 
itself  an  allegory  :  he  declared  only  that  it  was 
Itegorixed.     His  own  words  are  'Art*^  tW/i  «mu- 
•#««^uf«,  which  have  a  very  different  meaning  from 
le  interpretation  of  them  in  our  authorized  version, 
is  one  thing  to  say,  that  a  history  is  allegorized : 
is  another  thing  to  say,  that  it  is  allegory  itself, 
we  only  allegorize  an  historical  narrative,  we  do 
H  of  necessity  convert  it  into  allegory.    And 
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ihoagh  allegorical  inteqireUtion,  wfaen  applied  to 
bistorvy  may  be  applied,  either  so  as  to  preaerpe, 
or  so  as  to  destroy  its  hbtiTical  verily,  yet  irhea 
we  use  the  verb  ^  allegorize,'  as  St.  Pmml  haa  and 
it,  the  allegprical  interpretation  is  maBifesfly  of  As 
former  kind.     Had  he  meant  that  the  history  wn 
an  allegory,  he  need  not  have  allegorized  it:  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  thing  what  it  is  already  w<mld  n- 
deed  be  no  less  absorb,  than  snperflnoaa.     Jn  ahorti 
when  SL  Panl  allegorized  the  history  of  the  tira 
sons  of  Abraham,  and  compared  them  with  the  twa 
covenants,  he  did  nothing  more  than  represent  ths 
frst  as  tgpes,  the  latter  as  their  antitypes.     TbMgh 
he  treated  that  portion  of  the  Mosaic  history  in  ttie 
same  manner  as  we  treat  an  Allegory,  he  did  not 
thereby  convert  it  into  Allegory.    Though  he  insti- 
tated  the  same  comparison  which  we  institateinaa 
Allegory  between  its  immediate  and  its  nltimatert' 
preseutation,  yet  the  subjects  of  St.  PauVs  coai- 
parison  did  not  thereby  acquire  the  same  character 
with  the  subjects  of  an  Allegory.    In  the  interpre- 
tation therefore  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  essentially 
necessary,  that  we  observe  the  exact  boundaries  be- 
tween the  notion  of  an  Allegory  and  the  notion  of  a 
Type.     And  it  is  the  more  necessary,  as  some  of 
our  own  commentators,  among  others  even  Mack- 
night,  misled  by  the  use  of  the  term  *  Allegory'  ia 
our  authorized  version,  have  considered  it  as  95- 
nonymous  with  Type.  An  Allegory,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  a  jEefif/o?i8  narrative  :  a  2^^e  is  some- 
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Mitiig  real.    An  Allegory  is  a  picture  of  the  iinagin* 

rtwn  f  a  T}ye  h  an  historic  fact.    It  is  true,  that 

epical  interpretation  may  in  one  sense  be  conoid* 

[fed  as  a  species  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  tbat 

iiey  arc  io  far  alike,  as  being  equally  an  interpre- 

fttioQ  uf  things  ;  that  tbey  are  equally  founded  on 

^mtmUanee  ;  that  the  tyfe  corresponds  to  its  anti- 

tjfpe,  as  the  immediate  representation  in  an  APego- 

ty  correiiponds  to  its  uUimate  representation.     Yet 

lie  qHaliffj  of  the  things  compared,  as  well  as  the 

furport  of  the  comparison,  is  \ei*y  different  in  the 

two  cases,     When^  for  instance,  Joshua,  leading 

Ihe  Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land,  is  described  as  a 

lype  of  oar  Baviour  leading  his  disciples  into  the 

lungdom  of  heaven ;  or  when  the  sacrifice  of  the 

Fatdorer  is  described  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of 

our  Baviour  on  the  cross  ;  the  subjects  of  reference 

liave  nothing  similar  lo  the  subjects  of  an  JUlegorij^ 

tbough  the  comparison  between  them  is  the  same. 

And  though  a  type,  in  reference  to  its  antitype,  is 

allied  only  a  shadoit^  while  the  latter  is  called  the 

Buhstunce^  yet  the  use  of  these  terms  does  not  im« 

ply,  that  the  former  has  less  historical  verity*  than 

Ihe  latter. 

St.  Paul  therefore  has  afforded,  neither  by  his 
language,  nor  by  his  arguments^  the  slightest  pre- 
text  for  that  wildness  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
ivhieh  has  tieen  applied  to  the  subversion  of  histor* 
ical  tratli.     The  practice  of  converting  into  allego* 

the  narratives  of  ancient  authors  was  derived 
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^m  a  very  diftcrcnt  source.  It  origioated  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  long  before  the  birth  of  Clirt&l 
The  ^vork,  on  which  this  species  of  allegorical  in. 
lerprctation  was  first  employed,  was  the  Iliad  of 
Homer:  and  a  collection  of  allegorical  e:Kpasiti(yQi 
is  still  extant^  which  has  been  published  under  the 
title,  Jleraclidis  Mlegorim  Homericm.  J  t  is  tni«^ 
that  the  actions  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  the  Diadi 
cannot  be  regarded  as  real  history  ;  that  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  journal  of  events,  which  acto- 
ally  happened  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  But  the 
author  certainly  meant^  that  they  should  assume  the 
character  of  real  events*  For  unless  the  dewend- 
ants  of  those  heroes  could  have  mtpposed  at  least 
that  they  were  reading  the  actions  of  their  ance^ 
tors,  the  Tllad  would  never  have  become  a  jintianul 
poem.  There  was  nothing  therefore  in  the  chonu* 
ter  of  those  actions,  at  all  resembling  alleg(rrical  re- 
presentation, a  representation,  which  not  only  ftth 
fesses  to  be  a  picture  of  the  imagination,  hut  a  pie* 
ture  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  avother  pic- 
ture, that  resembles  it.  >Ior  were  the  actions,  as- 
cribed even  to  the  Deities  of  the  Iliad,  any  other 
than  such,  as  accorded  with  the  superstition  tif  the 
age,  and  to  the  original  readers  exceeded  not  tba 
hounds  of  credlhilitij.  But  when  the  savage  maa- 
ners  of  the  ancient  heroes  became  offensive  to  the 
polished  Greeks  of  later  ages,  and  the  mythologr 
of  Homer  became  disgusting  tn  those,  who  had  beea 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Aristotle  and  Plato^  tli« 
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Wimiieatatcird  on  Hotner  had  recourse  to  the  expe* 

idtetit  of  alUgorical  tnterprettilion.  Unnbtc  to  cle^ 
fend  litm  by  a  literal  exposition,  yet  unwilling  to 
abandon  a  national  author,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
ever  huldcu  in  the  highest  veneration,  his  philotso* 
pUic  interpreters  drew  the  veil  of  allegory  over  the 

[adiotii  of  the  Iliad,  and  represented  them  thug  dig* 
guisedy  as  the  depositories  of  sublime  and  mysterious 
truths. 

The  example  of  the  Greeks  became  infectious 
to  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  were 
established  among  them  in  numerous  colonies^  es- 
pecially  in  Kgypt  under  tlie  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Hence  they  learnt,  not  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  but  their  habits  of  thivkhg 
and  reasoning.  And,  since  Judaism  appeared  fooU 
ishiiess  to  the  Greeks,  as  did  afterwards  Christian- 

fity,  the  Jews  themselves  had  the  weakness  and  Uie 
impiety,  to  treat  the  writings  of  Moses  as  the  Greeks 
had  treated  the  writings  of  Homer.  Thus  they  sac- 
rificed the  historic  truths  recorded  by  the  divine 

^Xiawgiver,  and  converted  miracles  into  allegories, 
that  Moses  might  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  Platonic 
philosopher.  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in 
the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  has  exhibited  in 
lumerous  instances  the  Jewish  mode  of  aUegorizing 
the  baoks  of  Moses.     Educated  at  Alexandria  in 

[the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  made  this  philosophy  a 
lie  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.     If  then  the 

^grammatical  or  hislorical  meaning  of  a  passage  ac 
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corded  not  with  the  rule,  a  mystical  meanug  wm 
sought  to  supply  its  place ;  and  facts,  which  had 
been  recorded  by  Moses  as  sapematoral  eveat% 
were  transformed  into  ideal  representations,  mf^ 
posed  to  have  no  other  object,  than  to  convey  bom 
religious  mystery,  or  moral  truth.  The  same  mode 
of  allegorical  interpretation,  as  Fhilo  himself  in* 
lates,  was  employed  by  the  Therapeut»  and  the 
Essenes  :  and  from  the  Jews  it  was  transferred  to 
ihe  Christian  Fathers. 
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When  the  early  Fathers  had  adopted  the 
mode  of  allegorical  interpretation^  which  was  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  last  Lecture^  they  appli- 
ed it  to  the  defence  of  the  Sacred  Writings  against 
the  objections  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  But 
however  well-intentioned  that  application  might 
have  been^  it  was  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  For^  instead  of  confuting  their  ad- 
versaries by  an  argumentum  ad  judicium,  they  only 
rilencei  their  adversaries  by  a  retort  of  the  argu- 
mentum ad  bomiuem.  Thus,  when  GelsuSy  the 
Epicurean  philosopher,  bad  objected  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation,  the  Temptation,  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  the  answer  of  Origen,  in  his  treatise 
against  Celsus,  was  better  adapted  to  a  defeat  of 
hifli  immediate  opponent^  than  to  a  permanent  de- 
fence of  the  Bible.  It  was  urged  by  Origen,  that 
the  narratives,  to  which  Celsus  had  olgected, 
should  be  explained  allegoricallg :  and  he  argued, 

that  Celsus  could  not  consistently  reject  iliiB  mode 
18 
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of  interpretation,  because  it  was  employed  by  the 
Greek  philosophers  themselves.  But,  though 
truth  is  frequently  conveyed  in  the  form  of  an  Al- 
legory, the  truth,  which  is  thus  conveyed,  is  mardf 
not  historic  truth.  The  narrative,  which  tmjMrti 
the  Moral,  is  itself  fictitious.  If  therefore  a  nar- 
rative, professedly  historical^  be  treated  as  a  nar- 
rative purely  allegorical j  the  history  itself  is  then* 
by  abandoned.  That  some  moral  inference  may 
slill  be  drawn  from  it,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Moral  inferences  are  drawn  from  professed  faUeSf 
which  are  themselves  a  kind  of  allegory.  But  iheir 
value  is  confined  entirely  to  the  application  of 
them;  whereas  Ai^tonc  facts  are  recorded  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  independently  of  any  moral  use, 
which  may  afterwards  be  made  of  them.  If  we 
a<^ribe  then  the  character  of  allegory  to  an  histat' 
ical  narrative,  we  defeat  the  very  purpose,  for 
which  the  facts,  contained  in  it,  were  recorded. 
Besides,  if  this  treatment  of  an  historical  narrative 
is  admissible  in  one  case,  it  is  admissible  in  others: 
nnd  thws  all  liistory,  both  saa-ed  and  profane,  may 
be  diverted  from  its  original  intent.  For  nothing 
is  more  em^ij^  timn  such  a  mode  of  treatment.  We 
have  only  to  look  for  some  sort  of  resemblance 
betneen  the  fact,  to  which  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion shall  be  applied,  and  some  other  fact,  (whether 
near  or  remote,  is  of  little  consequence,)  and  we 
obtain  at  oiico,  upon  these  principles,  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  ultimate  representation  of  an  Allegory-; 
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we  have  at  once  an  allegorical^  instead  of  an  his- 
iorieal  narrative.  In  this  manner  was  the  history 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  Ucelve  •Ipostles  converted 
sfew  years  ago  by  a  French  writer  into  a  mere  Al- 
legory :  and  persons,  whose  existence  is  establish. 
«d  by  the  strongest  of  all  possible  evidence,  were 
tmiiflformed  into  ideal  representations  of  the  Sun 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  By  a  similar 
process  were  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  converted 
into  Allegories,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  a  member  of  this  very  University.  Indeed 
Aia  writer  imagined,  that  he  had  not  only  the  ex- 
jonple  of  the  Fathers^  but  the  example  also  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  favour.  And  since,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  authorised  version^  St.  Paul  had 
Bade  an  Allegory  of  one  fact,  he  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  make  an  Allegory  of  another.  That 
.8t  Paul  did  not  apply  the  title  of  AUegoiy  to  any 
historic  fact,  that  he  afforded  not  even  a  pretext 
for  this  mode  of  allegorical  interpretation,  was  ful- 
ly proved  in  the  last  Lecture.  But  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  vindicate  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Fathers.  Their  mode  of  allegorizing  Scrip- 
tare  was  of  a  very  different  description  from  that, 
which  was  applied  by  St  Paul.  For  instead  of 
applying  historical  facts,  as  tjfpes  of  other  facts, 
by  which  the  historical  verity  is  preserved,  they 
often  applied  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
historical  verity  was  destroyed.  They  often  ex- 
plained historical  facts,  as  if  real  existence  no  more 
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nttached  to  them,  than  to  the  immediate  re[>reseB' 
sition  of  an  Allegory. 

We  have  reasoa  therefore  to  cmnpUi^^  that  the 
Barly  Fathc^rs  have  aflbnlcil  by  thcvir  own  conduct 
pretext  to  modern  unbelievers  for  sQch  a  mtde 
if  allegorical  interpretation*  It  is  true^  that  i 
lode,  which  is  indefensible  in  itseJJ]  can  derive  no 
Bul  support  from  the  practices  of  those^  to  wbon 
luthority  no  more  attaches^  than  to  any  moim 
interpreter.  And  whatever  confidence  the  Chortl 
>f  RoniB  may  repose  in  the  expositions  of  her  Fa* 
lers,  wc  may  hence  learn^  that  such  confidence  ii 
ill  bestowed.  Indeed  the  early  Fathers,  by  tlidr 
injudicious  conduct  in  the  interpretation  of  llie 
Jible,  not  only  affected  many  parts  of  its  histnrjr 
jut  placed  the  Bible  itself  in  a  very  false  and  ia* 
jurious  light.  Though  they  silenced,  by  the  aid 
of  Allegory,  their  immediate  opponents,  who  aiju- 
fed  on  the  same  principleB^  yet  the  vwf  circmn- 
stance,  that  principles,  applied  to  the  defence  of 
le  Heathen  mythology^  were  applied  also  to  the 
lefence  of  the  Bible^  could  produce  no  other  efledf 
than  that  of  degrading  the  latter  to  the  level  of  Uie 
former*  When  a  passage  of  the  Bible,  conveying 
professedly  an  historical  fact,  was  defended 

[4he  objections  of  the  Heathens  by  resolving  that  pi 

fiage  into  a  mere  Allegory ^  the  veil,  wbteh  was 
thus  drawn  over  it,  served  only  to  present  it  in  the 

I  name  dress,  in  which  the  Heathens  exhibited  die 
fl^bles  of  their  6ods,     The  latter  indeed  had  lom^ 
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for  their  allegorical  interpretations;  they 
uAreaaan  for  concealing  under  the  veil  of  Allege-* 
nr  ladicrous  and  indecorous  legends.  Hence 
Has,  in  his  treatise  adversus  Gentes,  addres- 
HihfiDflelf  to  a  Heathen  in  the  following  manner : 
|ftl  MiiiM  hUtoricgy  qucB  Ubi  turpes  videntuVj 
Ihi  ad  labem  pertinere  divinam,  mysteria  in  se 
Wtim$nt  sancta,  ratianes  miraa  atque  altasj  mc 
lt0faeils  quivia  possit  ingenii  vivacitate  pemo8» 
Itt^*  JVeque  enim  quod  scriptum  esty  at^ue  in 
ttikA  estpositum  verbortimfronte,  id  »ignificatuv 
Nfjetfier^  sed  allegoricis  sensibus^  et  subdithis 
fUUtgnntur  omnia  ilia  Secretis.  But  that  Chris^ 
tJAi  Commentators  should  in  like  manner  have 
■l^t  for  allegorical  senses  and  hidden  meanings 
Bibhy  where  the  Sacred  Writers  have  re- 
the  plain  and  simple  words  of  Tmthy  of 
tofli  which  has  no  deformity  to  bide^  and  needs 
H-the  veil  of  Allegory^  affords  equal  matter  of 
ta^se  and  of  regret. 

**'  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil,  which  has  arisen  from 
fbh  a  treatment  of  Scripture.  If  the  literal  or 
Mmmatical  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be  exchange 
I  at  pleasure  for  an  allegorical  meaning,  the 
leaning  of  Scripture  will  be  involved  in  perfect 
wMgnity:  it  will  assume  as  many  different  forms, 
I  the  fancies  of  interpreters  are  multifarious.  In 
rammatical  interpretation,  which  is  an  interpre- 
ition  of  words,  there  are  certain  rules  of  inter* 
retation,  from  which  we  cannot  depart.  *  But  aU 
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legorical  iDterpretation^  which  is  an  interpntatiai 
of  thimgSy  is  subjected  to  neither  rule  nor  Itwtf. 
As  soon  as  an  interpreter  has  learnt,  what  thingi 
are  literally  signified  by  the  words  of  a  passage, 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  than  te  let  loose  hii 
imagination  for  the  discovery  of  some  other  thingiy 
which  may  resemble  the  things  literaUjf  signified, 
and  then  those  other  things  will  at  once  be  ofli- 
gorically  signified.  And  since  the  same  thiig 
may  to  various  interpreters  snggest  various  reseB- 
blances,  the  same  passage  may  have  aa  msBf 
allegorical  meanings,  as  there  are  peraone^  wits 
undertake  its  interpretation.  Hence  Amobius,  is 
continuation  of  this  subject,  observes.  Potest  sUu 
aliudf  et  argutius  fingere,  et  veri  cum  similituiisi 
suspicari.  Potest  aliud  tertius}  potest  aliwi 
quartos :  atque^  ut  se  ttderint  ingeniorum  opinaS' 
tium  qualitateSf  ita  singulce  res  possunt  ivfinitis 
interpretationibus  explicari.  Cum  enim  e  rebus 
occlusis  omnis  ista,  qiue  diciiur  Jlllegoriay  sumatnr, 
nee  habeatfinem  certam,  in  quo  rei,  quce  dicitur^ 
sit  fixa  atque  immota  sentential  unicuique  libertm 
est  in  id,  quo  velity  attrahere  lectionemy  et  affirmare 
id  positum,  in  quod  eum  sua  suspicion  et  conjectn- 
ra  opinabilis  duxerif. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections, 
to  which  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  exposed^  it 
has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  age  of 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  very  causes,  which 
should  have  led  to  the  rejpction  of  it.  are  the  causes 
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lave  opcvratefl  ia  its  favoar.  For  though  a 
inter  lire  tatlon^  ivhicb  may  be  applied  to 
use,  h  really  fit  for  no  parpose,  yet,  if  an 
ir  ha«  no  of  Apr  means  of  attaining  his  pur- 
mim  flails  it  dilficult  to  witbstaud  the  tenipla- 
^m  employing  what  i§  always  at  hand  for 
^hurpoKe.  The  use^  which  was  made  of  it 
!ii^  early  Fathers,  and  the  advantage  taken  of 
r  injudicious  conduct,  have  been  already  ex- 

tBut  allegorical  interpretation,  when  once 
,  was  not  long  coufiacd  to  the  controver- 
ween  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  Greek 
hBTS*     It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  equal- 
sefnl  for  controversy  of  evei*y  description.  And 

Kone  opinion  was  supported  by  grammati' 
fetation*  a  different  opinion  conld  be  a!t 
IlKirted  by  allegorical  interpretation.  But 
^Ihe  motive  of  utiliti/y  there  was  something  at- 
^m in  the  thing  itself.  The  imagination,  delight- 
^■allegory,  is  easily  charmed  into  allegorical 
^^etatiov^  while  the  dryness  of  grammaticarnu 
retatiou  is^  in  an  eijual  degree^  an  object  of  its 
The  former  was  recommended  also  bv 
lity  of  its  application,  while  the  exercise  of 
required^  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  at 
Mme  share  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  It 
I  wonder  tbereforei  that  in  proportion  as  learn 
ieetinedf  the  passion  for  allegorical  interpreta- 
increased.  And  the  use  of  grammatical  in- 
^tatioR  having  been  proportionally  diminis^heif 
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ia  the  Church  of  Borne  by  the  substituiiou  of  u 
authorised  version  for  the  original  Scriptaresi  theie 
at  length  arose^  in  the  darkness  of  the  oiiddle  agu, 
a  race  of  Fanatics^  who  rejected  grammatical  inter- 
pretation  altogether.  They  were  distingaiahed  ia 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  appellation  of  the  JUfh 
tic8^  from  their  mystical  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture. These  Mystics  had  an  utter  contempt  kt 
human  reason^  and  human  learning :  they  snppoisd 
themselves  especially  guided  by  the  Spirit}  ui 
lience  they  compensated^  by  a  kind  of  spiriimi 
interpretation^  for  that  grammatical  interpretation 
which  they  had  never  learnt.  At  the  same  tiai^ 
the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament^  in  the 
absence  of  the  Greek  original^  supplied  them  wHk 
an  argument  for  the  rejection  of  literal  or  ^rm- 
matical  interpretation^  and  the  adoption  of  ijparit- 
ual  or  allegorical  interpretation^  which  the  origuiil 
itself  does  not  supply.  They  appealed  namely 
to  that  passage  iu  St.  PauPs  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^  which  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  trans- 
lated ^  litera  occidit^  spiritus  autem  vivificat ;'  and 
in  our  own  authorised  version^  ^the  letter  killeth, 
hut  the  spirit  giveth  life.*  In  this  passage,  the 
Mystics  imagined  that  St.  Paul  was  drawing  a 
parallel  between  two  diflerent  kinds  of  interpn- 
tat  ion.  Construing  therefore  ^litera*  by  ^literal 
interpretation/ and  ^spiritus'  by  ^ 5jiiWtiio/ inter- 
pretation/ they  inferred,  that  the  Apostle  had 
condemned  the  former,  and  recommended  the  ex- 
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ila«Eive  employment  of  the  latter,    Kow  the  Apos- 
le,  according  to  \m  own  words,  was  drawings  pa- 
rallel of  a  totaUii  different  iegcription  :    a  parallel, 
^hich  had  no  concern  whatever  with  interpreiationm 
^hvifiait  drawing  a  parallel   between  the  Lmt  of 
HMrs  and   the   Gospd  of  Christ,     The   former 
■oes  mot  afford  the  means  of  salvation  :  the  latter 
io€$  afford  the  means  of  salvation.     This,  and  this 
imly^  is  what  St.  Panl  meant,  when  he  said,  that 
the  one  kxUethy  and  that  the  other  pteth  life.     It  Is 
^rae,  that  he  applied  the  term  F^a^^/^a  to  the  form- 
^k^  the  term  Unvfjt^tt  to  the  latter.     But  then  he  ad- 
ded espfanations  of  those  terms,  which  remove  all 
ambiguity*     The  Law  of  Moses  he  called  T^afj^^p^a^ 
as  being  AtaKo/tu  Iv  y^afjLfjuatri^  as  being  AtaKmcL 
rtrvT^uivn  \v  Xi%tg,      The  Gospel  of  Christ  he 
ed  XlnvfLa,  as  being  Atatcoifia  rou  UnvfJi^arog  l» 
Now,   as  these  explanations  are  not  only 
Belf   explanations,  but   Greek  explanations    of 
rr^ei  terms  J  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
m^fased  into  any  version.     They  can  be  under- 
toad  only,  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the  orig- 
tal.     It  U  therefore  impossible^  that  any  one  who 
^poundii  this  passage  from  the  words  of  a  trans- 
m,  should  expound  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Author, 
IS   Ihe   Mptics,  like  other   mem  hers  of  the 
^liurch  of  Rome,  expounded  from  an   ajithorised 
^n^ioti,  they  fell  intt*  an  error,  which  a  knowledge 
fTie  ori.;inal  would  have  preveiited.     They  fell 

ito  the  error  of  supposing,  that  literal  or  grammat- 
14. 
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ical  exposition  not  only  might  be,  but  ought  to  he 
discharged.  And  hence  they  acquired  such  a  coi- 
tempt  for  every  thing  not  spiritual  or  allegoriol, 
that  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  a  passage  wu 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  husk^  or  chaff,  fit  only  for  the 
carnally- minded,  and  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
godly. 

But  whatever  absurdities  might  result  from  tlieir 
interpreting  the  New  Testament  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  the  Mystics  were  in  no  danger 
of  observing  them.  And  in  other  respects  the  uie 
of  a  translation  was  really  advantageous.  Thej 
could  more  easily  bend  it  to  their  particalar  pur- 
pose :  for,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture^  the 
words  of  a  translation  are  always  more  pliaaiy 
than  the  words  of  the  original.  The  obscuritjf  in 
which  the  sense  of  Scripture  was  thus  involved,  eo 
far  from  being  thought  injurious,  afforded  them  both 
pleasure  and  protection.  Mystical  interpreters 
delight  in  obscurity :  obscurity  is  their  proper 
element.  If  a  passage  is  obscure  in  itself^  they 
are  in  less  danger  of  being  thwarted  by  a  literd 
meaning.  If  they  make  it  obscure,  they  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  the  greater  the  obstacles,  which 
they  can  oppose  to  the  judgment,  the  greater  ie 
the  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  fancy.  This  fm- 
cy  has  been  equally  indulged  by  the  Mystics  of 
every  age ;  and  however  eccentric  we  may  think 
the  expositions  displayed  in  the  .Irca  mffstica,  or 
Mystical  Ark,  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  flour- 
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ished  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  have  been  fully 
equalled  by  the  mystical  expositions  of  these  laU 
tor  times.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  matter  of  as- 
toniahment^  that  spiritual  interpretation  should  rec- 
cnmend  itself  to  our  modern  practitioners.  No 
gnuBunttical  analysis,  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or 
fi^ek^  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  no  knowledge  of 
tte  situation  and  circumstances,  either  of  the  author, 
'  or  of  his  original  readers,  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  knowledge  is  wanted  only  for  gram- 
matical  interpretation.  It  is  wanted  only,  when 
the  words,  which  we  interpret,  are  destined  to  per- 
fDrm  ihe  office,  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended.  It  is  wanted  only,  when  the  woi*ds,  which 
we  interpret,  are  considered,  as  signs  to  the  reader 
of  what  was  thought  by  the  author.  But  the  ex- 
pounder, who  regards  them  as  passive  instrumenta 
disposeable  at  his  own  willy  and  who  employs  them, 
08  machines  for  the  conveyance  of  his  own  thoughts^ 
is  flreed  at  once  from  the  shackles,  which  bind  the 
grammatical  interpreter,  and  is  exempted  from  all 
ether  wants,  than  merely  that  of  knowing  what  is 
best  adapted  to  his  own  purpose. 

Men^  who  are  little  versed  in  the  history  of 
biblical  interpretation,  and  have  never  witnessed 
the  wonderSf  that  are  done  by  the  aid  of  allegory, 
will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  hear,  that  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  has  been  discovered  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  interpreter,  who  made 
this  discovery,  was  hhnseir  a  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
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one^  who  exercised  that  supremacy  with  iiaitautB4 
mcay.  It  was  Pope  Innocent  the  Third;  tU 
same^  who  excommunicated  Ring  John  of  ^glwi4i 
and  who  threatened  even  the  Emperor  of  CoaglM. 
tinople.  For  this  purpose  he  addressed  to  him^ 
Latin  Epistle^  in  which  he  quoted  from  tho  igil^ 
chapter  of  Genesis  the  passage  relatiqg  to  tho 
two  great  lights^  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  daji 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  By  these  twa 
lights^  said  he^  are  meant  the  office  of  Pope  and 
the  office  of  King;  by  the  greater  light  is  meaat 
the /ormer  office^  by  the  leaser  light  the  {attar 
office ;  so  that,  as  the  light,  which  rules  the  daj, 
is  superior  to  the  light,  which  rules  the  nigM» 
the  dignity  of  Pope  is  superior  to  the  dignity  of 
King.  Lest  this  interpretation  should  appear 
incredible,  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  original 
Epistle.  Pope  Innocent  III.  then,  having  quoted 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Fecit  Deus  duo  luminariA 
magntty  luminare  majus,  ut  prceesset  dieiy  et  lumu 
Tiare  minus,  ut  prceesset  noctiy  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation;  Id  est,  duas  dignitates 
instituity  qiice  sunt,  Pontifcalis  JluctoritaSj  et 
Megalis  Majestas.  Sed  ilia,  qiice  prceest  diebuSf 
id  est  spiritualibuSf  major  est  altera,  qu€B  noctibus, 
id  est,  carnalibus  ;  ut  quanta  est  inter  Solem  et 
Lunam,  tanta  inter  Pontijices  et  Reges,  differen- 
tia cognoscatur.  Now  this  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, absurd  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  more  absurd, 
ihan  many,  which  are  vented  in  the  present  age. 
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liis  however  absurd  entmgh:  for  the  comparison 
b  not  only  unwarranted^  but  U  an*  actual  inveT'^ 
Mim  of  the  trutli.  The  tilings  spiritual^  and  the 
tkings  rarnaly  to  which  reference  is  here  made^ 
iWuld  have  changed  their  position ;  the  lumitia- 
riftg  should  have  been  transposfd.  For  spiritnal 
tioiDtnion^  whether  exercised  by  the  Pope,  or  by 
tlioie  who  resemble  him^  is  not  a  power,  that  rules 
th  dttijf  but  a  power,  that  rules  the  night. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  kind  of  allegorical 
ir*  *"'t"-tation,  which    consists  in  the    appllcaiion 
Di  ..i.^-'i,  recorded  in  the  0/<f  Testament,  to  91m i* 
tar  things  recorded  in  the  JSTew  Testament.     Utat 
id  may  be  properly  called  typical  interpretation  ; 
it  is  an  application  of  types  to  their  antitypes. 
U    warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  Hacred 
'^riters  themselves.     But  they  have  warranted  the 
of  it  only   to  a  certain   extent}  and,  if  we 
i;ress  the  limits,  which  they  have  prescribed^ 
we  shall  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  taking  things 

t'  what  they  were  not  designed  ti»  be.     To  con* 
tute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term 
is  generally  understood  in  reference  to  Scripture, 
something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  reBemblance. 
The  former  must  not  only  resemble  the  latter,  hot 
Bust  have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  latter. 


I  mast  have  been  so  designed 


in  its  original  in- 


ituiion.     It  miut  have  been  designed  as  some* 
ling  preparatory  lo  the  latter.     The  type^  as  well 
Ulfu  a|ititYpe>  iuust  have  been  pre  ordamed ; 


m 


II 


ws 
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ttid  tttey  unit  have  li^eii    pre-ordaiEiedr  nn 
•tftoeiit  parts  of  the  SMie  general  scfaeme  of  divine 
pmmdence.    It  fa  M»  previous  iesigny  aud  Utii 
fTB'M^Udnsi  eonnewkniy  wliich  constitute  the  re- 
Istioii  of  type  and  entity pe.     W  here  these  quaUtifs 
finly  wliere  the  frwUm$  design  aod  the  pre-arimn* 
td  cmtnMfum  eve  wanliiig?  the  relatloa  betwctea 
my  two  tlungSy  however  sioiikr  in  themBeli 
not  the  relation  of  Ijfpc  to  antitffpe,     Tim 
ence  therefore  of  that  previous  dt^t^igti  and  pT 
dained  connexion  mnet  he  clearly  establishei^ 
fore  we  can  have  authority  for  pronounciiii 
thing  the  typ^  of  another.     But  we  cannot  estabHil 
theexietenoe  c^f  that  previous  design  and  pre-ordain- 
ed connexion^'  by  argning  only  from  the   re$m^ 
Vance  of  the  things  compared.     For  the  qualii 
and  circumstances^  attendant  on  one   thing,  iDt| 
have  a  close  resemblance  with  tlje  qnatiiies  and  dr<^ 
Gumstances  attendant  on  another  thing,  and  yet  the 
things  themselves  may  be  devoid  of  all  rnnnnilWri  • 
How  then^  it  may  be  asked^  shall  we  obtain  AiS 
proof  required  ?  By  what  means  shall  we  deliK^' 
mine^  in  any  given  instance^  that  what  ia  allflyp#i 
as  a  type  was  really  designed  for  a  lype  ?  New 
the  only  possible  source  of  information  on  OM 
subject  is   Scripture  itself.      The  only  poBsUs 
means  of  knowing,  that  two  distant,  though  sUl* 
lar,  historic  facts,  were  so  connected  in  the  geaenl 
scheme  of  divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was 
designed  to  pre-figure  the  other,  is  the  aothoritj 
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Iof  tbat  Work*  in  which  the  scheme  of  divine  Prov- 
Ideocc  h  unfolded.      Destitute  of  that  authority, 
jive    pay    confound  a    resemblance^   subsequently 
ab^ermdy  ^vitli  a  resemblance  pre-ordained  :  we  may 
xnblake  a  comi>arison,  founded  on  a  mere  accidenU 
Ial  parity  of  circumstances,  for  a  campaiison^  found- 
cd  on  a  necessary  and  inherent  cannexionn    There 
is  no  otiier  rule^  therefuiq^^  by  which  we  can  distin- 
guish a  real  from  a  pretended  type,  than  that  of 
Scripture  itself.  There  are  no  other  possible  meanSf 
by  which  we  can  Icnotc^  that  a  previous  desij^n,  and 
a   pre-ordained    connexion    existed.      Whatever 
persons,  or  things  therefore,  recorded  in    the  OldL 
Testament^  were  expressly  declared  by  Christy  or 
by  hi^  Apostles,  to  have  been  designed  as  pre^ 
durations   of  persons  or  things   relating  to   tlie 
J^ew  Testament,  such  peifj^ons  or  things,  so  record- 
I      ed  in  ihe  forviery  are  types  of  the  persons  or  things^ 
Hiinriih  which  they  are  compared  in  the  latter.     But 
if  we  assert^  that  a  person,  or  thing,  was  desigued 
to   pre^fignre  another  i>erson  or  thing,   where  na 
such  pre-figuratiou  has  been  declared  by  divine  an- 
^ihority,  we  make  an  assertion,  for  w  hich  we  nei- 
^Bther  han^ef  nor  can  have,  the  slightest  foundation* 
^pjUid  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted  in  the 
New  Testament  between   antecedent  and  subse- 
quent persons  or  things,  we  must  he  careful  lo  dis- 
tinguish the  examples,  where  a  comparison  is  insti- 
tuted  merely  for  the  sake   of  illmtrationj   from 
lUe  ^amplesi  where  sucli^  \x  connexion  h  declar- 
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ed^  as  exists  ia  the  relatioa  of  a  type  to  its  anii.- 
type. 

The  coiiscqaences  of  neglecting  the  preciAtioM 
here  proposed  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  th«  Ui^ 
tory  of  typical  interpretation*  Yolumes  have^bMft 
filled  with  types  and  antitypes,  which  exist  wty 
in  the  fancy  of  the  writers.  Men  df  lively  inuigl- 
nation  are  continually  at  WotIl  for  the  discovery  of 
resemblancea,  while  judgment  and  erudition  aie 
not  always  at  hand,  to  suggest  the  difference. 
Things  really  discordant  are  thus  supposed  to  te 
consonant:  and  they  are  united  on  the  gronndof 
similaritify  when  their  difference  should  have  led  to 
a  separation.  But,  when  once  they  are  broa^ 
together,  however  fanciful  their  resemblance,  it 
is  but  a  small  additional  effort  of  the  imaginatioi, 
to  perceive  in  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  other.  And 
the  things,  when  thus  symbolized,  And  an  tnsf 
transition  into  types  and  antitypes.  Suppose  how- 
ever, that  the  resemblance  between  the  things  them- 
selves would  bear  the  strictest  inquiry^  yet  if  the 
inference  be  drawn  without  a  proof  of  previous  de- 
sign and  pre-ordained  connexion,  we  may  still 
multiply  our  types  and  antitypes  without  end. 
Even  the  sclf-same  type  may  be  provided  with 
various  antitypes,  according;  to  the  different  views 
of  the  interpreters.  For  the  discovery  of  types 
and  antitypes  is  often  determined  by  the  religious 
party,  to  which  the  interpreter  belongs,  or  by  the 
peculiar  sentiments,  which   the  interpreter  enter- 
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That  Cardinal  BoUarmine^  in  his  treatise 
LaieiSf  discovered^  that  the  secession  of  the 
nnder  Lnther  was  typified  by  the  se- 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  nnder  Jeroboam ;  while 
I^fhenuui  with  equal  reason  retorted^  that  Jero- 
i  was  a  type  of  the  Pope^  and  that  the  secession 
of  Israel  from  Judah  typified^  not  the  secession  of 
ttb  PHitestants  under  Luther^  but  the  secession  of 
ttft  Church  of  Rome  from  primitive  Christianity. 
But  to  whichever  of  the  two  events  the  secession 
'ulldfir  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the  most  aimilary 
(V  similarity  exists  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere 
iM  of  secession)  we  have  no  authority  forpronounc- 
iBg  it  a  type  of  either.  We  have  no  proof  of  pre- 
▼imu  design^  and  of  pre-ordained  connexion  between 
tte  subjects  of  comparison:  we  have  no  proof, 
ihat  the  secession  of  the  Israelites  under  Jeroboam 
Wtts  designed  to  pre-figure  any  other  secession 
wbatever.  This  single  example  is  sufficient  to 
sliow  what  abuse  may  be  made  of  typical  interpre- 
tation :  and  though  examples  might  be  easily  mul- 
tiptied^  by  quotations  from  various  authors^  the 
precautions  already  given  will  serve  to  secure  us 
from  error^  without  farther  inquiry  into  the  errors  of 
others. 

The  subject  of  allegorical  and  typical  interpre- 
tation having  been  thus  concluded^  our  next  inqui- 
ry must  be  directed  to  the  interpretation  of  proph- 

eey.    For  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  so  far 
IS 
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connected  with  typical  interpretation^  as  tjrpes  m 
prophetic  of  their  antitypes.  But  the  interpreli. 
tion  of  prophecy  opens  such  a  field  of  investigaiiQ^ 
and  involves  so  many  important  consideratioi^ 
that  it  mast  be  reserved  for  another  season. 

END  OF  PART  lU. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

CoinrBXioif  between  the  interpretation  of  typeSf  and  the 
iMterpretaiion  of  prophecy*  A  type  is  a  species  oj prophecy. 
OfUit  difference  between  real  and  imaginary  types.  Pro- 
jiAetic  character  of  a  real  type.  Tlie  principles,  here 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  types,  illustrated  by  two 
examples,  the  one  relaiing  to  Baptism,  the  other  to  the 
hordes  Supper.  Digression  on  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
as  connected  with  Regeneration,  occasioned  by  the  present 
eoiUrffoersy  on  that  subject.  .Additional  remarks  on  the 
previous  design^  which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
real  type.  Revelation  alone  can  afford  an  explanation 
of  types.  False  reasoning  about  their  obscurity.  Prophecies 
delivered  by  words  siihject  to  the  same  difficulties  as 
jrapihedes  ddivered  by  tbings.  QT  ^^  qualifications 
necessary  for  an  interpreter  of  Hebrew  prophecy.     .     .      i 

LECTURE    XX. 

The  general  priiuiples  cf  interpretation,  winch  were  ex- 
plained  in  Lecture  xiii— 'Xyii^  applicaUe  to  the  interpret" 
aHan  of  prophecy.  Whether  the  inspiration  of  suggeaiion, 
which  is  absdutdy  necessary  in  prophecy,  creates  a 
difference  in  the  principle  of  interpretation.  The  prophe- 
des  rdoHng  to  the  Messiah  sdected  for  partiadar  examr 
imatian,  not  only  on  account  of  their  importance,  but 
because  they  involve  almost  every  question  of  real  interest 
in  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  general.  Connexion  between 
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these  prophecies  and  the  truth  of  our  religion*  Frequent 
appeals  to  Uiese  prophecies^  both  by  Christy  and  by  his 
^postkSf  as  prophedeSf  which  testified  of  Christy  and 
which  were fityttled  in  his  IHvine  J^lissioju  Fraphecies 
of  this  description  must  he  prophecies f  which  reUtte  to  the 
coming  of  Chnstf  according  to  their  literal  and  primaiy 
sense - 

LECTURE   XXI. 

The  importance  of  literal  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  i 

fiirtlier  considered*     Various  examples  qfsttch  propliecie$J 

quoted  and  explained    ----- 


LECTURE    XXII. 

Jn  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  secondary  senses^  asc 
to  Hebrexv  prophecy.     Of  the  diiicijlties^  ivith  which 
that  notion  u  alicjided.     The  primary  and  sec&ndar 
senses  of  a  Hebrew  prophectj  have  no  armlogy  to  the  douk 
meaning  abserxaUe    in  varimis  e^Lamples  of   heath 
orades,    J^or  have  they  any  resemblunce  to  the 
sense  of  an  allegory.     Bishop   Warhtrton^s  system 
p^mary  and  secondary  senses  eonsidered.    The  i 
cf  secondary  senses  can  be  previously  established  by  ndi 
system  whatever.    In  every  single  instance  they  depen 
entirely  on  the  uuth4}rity  of  Christ  aitd  his  Apostles.    Ex--^ 
planation  of  this  position.     Some  passages  of  the 
Testame^itf  which  are  quoted  in  the  JW**;  Testanientf  are ' 
applied^  neither  as  prophecy  in  a  primao^  sensCf  nor  a$^ 
prophecy  in  a  secondary  sensct  bid  merely  in  the  way  < 
acrommnrtatioTi - 
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A.8  we  proceeded  ia  the  last  Lecture  from  the  io- 
tepntation  of  allegory  to  the  interpretation  of  types^ 
flp  we  may  now  proceed  from  the  interpretation  of 
^ffM  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  There  is 
hdeed  a  natural  connexion  between  the  one  and  the 
* :  for  since  a  type  is  not  an  accidentalyhfii  a  de- 
preflguration  of  its  antitype^  it  is  virtually  a 
turn  of  its  antitype.  Nor  is  the  resemblance 
types  and  prophecy  confined  to  the  things 
feeniMlves ;  it  extends  also  to  the  principles,  by 
mhadt  they  must  be  interpreted.  The  principles^ 
wUch  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  types^  having 
b^en  already  explained^  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
hem  tn  detail:  but  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  gener- 
il  view  of  them^  that  the  analogy  of  the  former  to  the 
pietent  subject  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

To  constitute  a  type^  something  more  is  requisite^ 
ban  a  mere  resemblance  of  that^  which  is  called  its 
uititype.  For  one  thing  may  resemble  another^  when 
he  things  themselves  are  totally  unconnected.  But 
t  is  the  very  essence  of  a  type^  to  have  a  necessary 
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connexion  with  its  antitype.  It  most  Lave  been  ie- 
signed^  and  designed  from  the  very  begianiog,  to  pre- 
figure its  antitype  ;  or  it  partakeg  not  of  that  chanc- 
tcr,  wliich  belongs  to  a  real  type ;  a  cb&ract^r^  whkh 
implies,  not  an  accidental  parity  of  circumataiicci) 
but  a  pre-ordained  and  inherent  connexion  between 
the  things  themselves.  Where  this  cliaracter  ii 
wanting,  there  is  wanting  that  relation  of  type  to  an- 
titype^ which  subsists  between  the  thingfl  of  the  Old 
Testament^  and  the  things  of  the  New.  And  the  on* 
ly  mode  of  distinguishing  the  cases,  where  this  rcli* 
tion  actually  exists,  from  the  cases  where  it  is  only 
supposed  to  exist,  is  to  examine  what  Ibiiigs  in  llifi 
Old  Testament  have  been  represented  by  Chrtdt  iBil 
bis  Apostles  as  relatifig  to  things  in  the  New.  For 
then  w^e  have  autJioritg  for  such  relation  :  then  m 
knotty  that  one  thing  was  designed  to  prc6gure  Ike 
other.  But  without  such  authority^  it  is  tibsolutdjr 
impossible^  that  we  should  obtain  the  knowkdgCf 
which  is  necessary  on  this  subject.  There  are  lo 
human  means,  by  which  we  can  discover,  that  wbis 
has  happened  at  one  period,  or  in  one  natiooi  wi& 
originally  intended  to  iioint  out  something  siAlklr 
which  should  happen  at  another  period,  or  in  mnollh 
er  nation.  The  reality  uf  such  previous  design,  tit 
reality  of  a  fore-ordained  connexion  betweao  a  tyfi 
and  its  antitype,  must  depend  therifore  entirely  on 
(be  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles* 
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Having  ascertained  the  modCy  by  wbich  alone  we 
k  discover  Ibe  e^^Utenee  of  a  type^  we  may  in  (lie 
U  place  comider  lis  pmpheiic  character.  When 
)  apparently  independent  evenU^  digtaot  from  each 
er  many  hundreds,  or  even  some  thousands  of 
urs,  are  so  connected  in  the  general  scheme  of  Di- 
e  Providence^  tlial  the  one  was  designed  to  indi- 
e  the  othor^  the  one  is  no  less  prophetic  of  the  otb- 

than  a  verbal  declaration,  that  the  things  which 
ms  the  antitype,  would  in  due  season  be  nccom- 
ibed.  Whether  a  future  event  is  indicated  by 
fd$f  or  indicated  by  other  tokens^  the  connexion  of 
i  event  with  the  words  in  the  one  case^  or  the  tok- 
I  ta  the  other^  will  be  equally  a  fulfilling  of  proph- 
\  We  cannot  have  a  more  remarkable^  or  a  more 
portaot  example,  than  that  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as 
plied  (o  the  death  of  Christ.     For  not  only  was  the 

cbal  lamb  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  (he  Jews  under 
BOiistaiices  resembling  those^  under  wbich  our  Sa- 
WftjB  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  bnt  we 
Ve  (he  authority  of  Scripture  itself  for  the  asser- 

,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  from 

very  beginning  designed  to  indicate  the  sacrifice 
Cbrtst  on  the  cross.  When  John  the  Baptist  first 
r  onr  Saviour,  be  exclaimed,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world*'' 

Paul  IB  still  more  particular ;  for  he  says,  Christy 

or  passover  ts  sacrificed  for  us  :*^  and  St*  Peter  de- 

Utai  %ve  were  redeemed  **  with  the  preciouR 
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blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  \ 
without  spot,  who  verily  was  fore-ordu 
the  foundation  of  the  world/'    From  a  < 
these  passages  we  learn,  not  only  thnt  li 
^ces  resembled  GSich  other,  but  that  it 
the  paschal  lamb  was  originally  intr:" 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     The  former 
has  all  the  qualifications,  which  a* 
stitute   a  type.     And   since  thf 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  Ir 
remembrance  of  his  death  and 
ny,  which  was  a  type  of  the  ot 
as  a  type  also  of  the  other. 

Again,  as  the  sacrifice  o'^ 
prefiguring  the  death  of  Ch; 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  K 
of  Baptism  was  likewise 
great  importance  in  the 
Paul,  in  his  first  Episti 
says,   ^^  Brethren,  I  v 
ignorant,  how  that  our 
and  all  passed  throu 
cd  unto  Moses  in  thf 
did  all  eat  the  same 
the  same   spiritual 
spiritual  Rock,  tho 
was  Christ/*'     In 
Paul  considered  • 
fypical  of  beinu; 
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10  mdmitted  proselytes  by  baptism^  appear  to  have 
Uy  considered  the  passage  of  their  furefalbera 

igh  the  Red  Sea,  not  as  a  mere  insulated  bistor^ 

11  fact,  but  as  something  representative  of  admis* 
sioQ  to  the  divine  favour  bi/  baptism.  They  said, 
i4hat  <<tbey  were  baptized  in  the  desert,  and  admitted 
Kla  coTeoanl  with  God  before  (he  law  was  givea.'^ 
|Sce  Whitby  in  loc.)  On  the  authority  of  St.  Paul 
Be  Ghnrch  of  England  also  considers  that  event  as 
■type  of  baptism  r  for  in  the  baptismal  services  we 
^ay  in  the  follovring  words,  '^Almighty  and  ever* 
Jptiog  6od^  who — didst  safely  lead  the  children  of 
^rael  thy   people  through  the  Red  Sea,  figuring 

thereby  thy  holy  Baptism."  The  circtimstancea  al- 
sOy  which  attended  the  type,  accord  with  the  cir- 
isimstances  attending  the  antitype.  When  the  fol- 
lowers  uf  Moses,  having  forsaken  Kgypt,  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  in  their  progress  to  the  Holy 
l4ind,   that  passage  was  to  them  an  entrance,  not 

tly  into  a  new  temporal,  but  into  a  new  spiritual 
kte«  In  like  manner,  the  followers  of  Christy 
when  they  have  forsaken  sin,  and  passed  through  the 
laver  of  baptism,  on  tlieir  progress  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  have  alsa  entered  into  a  new  spiritual 
slate.  *^  Know  ye  not  (saith  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  vi.  3.)  that  so  many  of  as  as  were 
baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ,  %vere  baptized  unto  his 
death ?" — and  therefore  that  we  ^^  should  walk  in 
jmmB€m  of  life  ?'^     <^  As  many  of  you  (saith  St.  Paul 
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n  ill  his  £pistle  to  the  (iakliaios,  ilu  W 
itavc  been  baptized  unto  Ohmt^  have  put  an  Ghrif t^ 
And  when  he  gave  an  account  or  his  own  canver«ioDy 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Jewsi  of  Jeriift* 
lem,  he  used  the  following  words,  which,  thou^i  ad. 
dressed  to  hiui  by  Ananias^  he  sanctions  by  his  ohr 
repetition  of  them.  ^^  Arise  and  be  baptized^  and 
wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  (b» 
Lord.'*  (Acts  xxii,  16.)  And  this  washing  awty of  j 
ain,  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism^  the  same  Apnstit  ] 
in  his  Epistle  to  Tilus  (iii.  iK)  has  called  '*  the  wash- 1 
ing  of  regeneratian/^  Here  then  we  have  atwther  in* ' 
stance  of  type  and  antitype,  ratitied  by  the  mutliority 
of  a  divine  Apostle,  in  all  their  various  relations,  m 
Resting  on  such  divine  authority,  the  Church  of  " 
England  has  adopted  this  example  with  all  tbo  ci^ 
cumstances,  which  are  warranted  by  St  Paul :  and 
•ince  in  this  particular  instance  our  Church  has  beefi 
lately  subjected  to  severe  and  unmerited  censure,  the 
occasion  requires  a  few  additional  remarks  in  ili| 
defence.  Our  twenty -seventh  Article  declarea^  Uttt ' 
'^Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark 
of  diiTerence,  whereby  Christian  men  are  distingiiish^ 
ed  from  others,  that  are  not  christened,  but  it  as  ato 
a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birtli,  whereby  at  bjf 
an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly,  arti 
grafted  into  the  Church,  the  promises  of  forgivenfiij 
iif  sin.  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  hy 
the  Holy  frbnsL  are  visibly  sitrned  and  scaled/'    h 
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teveral  sefflbti  for  Bapiisiti;  as  aUo  iu  ibe  mu 
vice  for  Ooaflrmaliciai  Regeneration  is  represented  as 
Ml  MMmUialjmrt  of  Baptism*     It  is  the  inward  grace 

tlkat^  of  which  water  is  the  outward  sign.  Nothing 
u  be  clearer  on  this  suhjcct  than  our  Caii>chisDi^ 
lieh  expressly  declares^  that   whereas  the  cmtward 
wible  sign  in  Baptism  is  *'  Water  wherein  tlie  per- 
■li  is  bapti^ced^'^  su  the  inward  siiiritual  grace^  is  ^^  a 
oeath  onto  sio^  and  a  filter  birth  unto  righteousness*^* 
If  then  we  detach  regeneration  from  baptism^  we  not 
mIv  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  making  the  outward 
Ht  a  visible  sign  of  nothing  to  be  signified,  but  we 
Hetroy  tlte  Sacrament  of  Baptism  as  a  Sacrament^ 
mltosetber.     It  is  essential  to  a  Sacrament^  that  the 
antward  act  be  accompanied  with  an  inward  grace. 
If  Baptism^  therefore^  as  some  pretend^  is  nothing 
more^  than  *^an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body,'* 
it  is  a  perfect  mocker i/  of  religion  to  retain  it  as  a  cer- 
QDiooy  in  our  Church  :  for  Ksuch  only  be  Baptism,  it 

Eno  more  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  religion,  than 
common  ablutions  of  domestic  life.  Vain  is  the 
tence  of  those,  who  assert,  that  w©  imitate  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  believing,  that  grace  is  conferred 
at  baptism  merely  e^opere  operato,  (as  it  is  called  id 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.)  The  grace  of 
n\  accompanies  the  outward  act :  but  the  outward 
is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  The  twenty- 
i^enth  Article  compares  indeed  Baptism  with  an 
iiriuaent,  by  which  the  promises  of  Uod  to  forgive 
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our  sins  are  visibly  signed  and  eealed.  Bat;  not 
incQtion«  that  in  every  legal  instrumetit  the  signiiig 
and  the  sealing  id  accompanied  with  the  deolaraliotL 
of  its  being  our  own  act  and  deed^  and  that  this 
tal  assent  is  the  thing,  which  gives /orcc  to  the  si^i 
ture  and  the  seal,  the  comparison  in  questioa  is  lirai 
ed  by  the  very  words  of  the  Article  to  those^  wIiq 
'•  receive  Baptism  rightly J^  And  Baptism^  according 
to  the  general  rules  of  our  Church,  is  not  received 
rightly,  unless,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  oor  sureties 
we  make  professions  of  Repentance  and  Faith.  **  Win 
is  required  (says  our  Catechism)  of  persons  to  be  bip- 
tized?  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin  ;  ifld 
Faith,  whereby  they  stedfastly  believe  tbe  promises 
of  God  made  to  them  in  that  Sacramenf  Gonforma* 
bly  with  this  doctrine  of  our  Catechism,  godfathers  aod 
godmothers,  iti  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  baptized, 
make  a  public  declaration,  before  the  baptism  itselfisi 
administered,  that  they  renounce  sin,  and  b&Iieve 
the  promises  of  God*  And  whereas  these  prcvii 
declarations  are  made  by  the  godfathers  and  god 
mothers  at  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  the  mao 
previous  declarations  are  made  by  the  parties  then- 
selves,  in  the  ministration  of  baptism  to  such  as  an 
of  riper  years.  In  the  exhortation  also  to  this  si 
vice,  the  Priest  says,  *^  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore^  bi 
earnestly  believe,  that  he  will  favourably  receifi 
these  present  persons,  truly  repenting^  and  coming  td 
him  by  faith,^^     Repentance  and  Faith,  therefore. 
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twenty-eighth  Article  says,  "To  such   as  righUjf 
ivorthily^  and  wii\\  faith  receive  the  same,  the  Bread, 
which  we  break,  is   a  partaking  of  the  Body  of 
Christ :  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partak- 
ing  of  the  blood  of  Christ."   On  the  other  hand,8a79 
the  twenty-ninth  Article,  **  The  wicked,  and  sachu 
be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  caniilly 
and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth  the  Sacrament nf 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  thej 
partakers  of  Christ/'     The  relation  therefore  boihof 
the  outward  sign  to  the  inward  grace,  and  of  the  is- 
ward  grace  to  that  which  is  required  to  obtain  it,  ii 
so  distinctly  marked,  that  one  should  hardly  suppose 
it  possible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  our  Articles. 
There  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  there  is  an  extemil 
token  of  it :  for  every  act  of  the  mind  must  have  some 
external  token.    But  neither  here  nor  in  other  cases 
does  the  real  virtue  of  the  act  consist  in  the  token. 
Each  of  our  Sacraments  has  its  oirn  external  token:  hut 
in  both  of  them  arc  the  acts  of  the  mind  acknowledg' 
ments  of  Repentance  and  Faith.     Unless  therefore  It 
is  superstition  to  believe,  that  the  c;race  of  God  ac- 
companies Repentance  and  Faith,  there  is  no  super- 
stition in  believing,  that  tlio  grace  of  God  accnropanies^ 
as  well  the  Sacrament  of  Raptism.  as  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  since  that /;rcH/iar  grace, 
which  is  called    Itv^cuiriition^  is  a  i;race,  which  is 
conferred   on  us  only  once   in  our   lives,  (for  it  is  a 
difforent  tlihiiXtVom  rejh'Viition^  the  Sacrament,  which 
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pe  only  once  in  our  lives,  and  which  then 

to  the  Chriatian  Vovenantf  would  appear 

appointed  means  of  conferring  that  grace, 

lU  Paul  had  not  declared  it.  But  that  St. 
declared  it  cannot  admit  a  doubt.     Unless 

K^alion  had  belonged  to  Bapti§ni,  tlic  Apostle 
ot  have  called  the  act  of  Baptism  **  the  wash- 
legeneratiou,"  or  the  laver  of  Baptism  ^'the 
of  Regeneration,'^     For  there  is  nothing  beside 

fpu  to  which  the  term  "  washing/^  or  rather  the 
laver,"  which  is  a  better  translation,  can  pos* 
jply.  It  is  strange  therefore,  that  such  efforts 
low  be  made  to  detach  Regeneration  from 
though  we  must  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
[in  of  those,  who  make  such  eQbrts,  the  sepa- 
highly  useful.  For,  as  soon  as  Regeueratioa 
led  from  Baptism^  it  may  he  employed  oo 
Dasioos  :  it  may  he  made  the  instrument  of 
^rston  at  a  later  age  :  and  thus  the  pangs  of  the 
birth  may  become  tokens  of  admission  to  that 
8tate^  which  the  converts  are  taught  to  expect  in 
from  a  Bacrament  deprived  of  its  spiritual  grace. 
strange  as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is  yet 
strange,  that  men  should  detach  Regeneration 
.Baptism,  and  stiU  pretend  ta  be  Churchmen. 

E\  no  possible  artijice^  by  which  the  words  of 
ismul  services  can  be  distorted  from  their  real 
In  the  words  of  our  Public  Baptism  of 
(he  Priest  thus  addresses  the  congregation. 
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iramcdiately  after  the  baptifim  is  completed.  ^<  Seeing 
now,  dearly  Iieloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  by 
baptisni  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  Church,"  &c.  And  the  thanksgiving,  which 
immediately  follows,  begins  tlius,  **  Wc  yield  thee 
hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleas- 
ed thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit/* 
Unless  therefore  the  expression  *^  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  regenerate  '^  is  synonymoas  with  the  cxpressioa 
'^it  shall  please  God  to  regenerate,^'  unless  the  pait 
is  the  same  with  the  future^  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that  they,  ',vho  wilfully  and  deliberately  detach  re- 
generation from  baptism,  impugn  essentially  the  doc- 
trine of  our  established  Church,  inasmuch  as  Ihey 
impugn  it  in  one  of  our  Holy  Sacraments.^ 

Having  thus  illustrated  two  very  reniarkablet; 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  one  applying  to  the  Sa 

•  As  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  tire  strong  expressions, 
which  have  been  here  quoted,  an  attempt  of  another  kind  bos  betn  ^ 
made,  namely,  to  shew  that  thej  are  inconsistent  with  a  prayer  ia^ 
the  former  part  of  the  service,  which  contains  the  following  pasnget  ^ 
«  We  call  upon  thee  for  this  infant,  that  he,  coming  to  tliy  Hoif  J 
Baplism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regenera-j 
tion/'     But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  believing,  that  what  wai 
only  a  subject  of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  servtce^i 
a  grace  already  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  service.    The 
conferred  at  Baptis^m  is  the  eff'ect  of  Repentance  and  Faith  ; 
the  professions  of  Repentance  and  Faith  are  made  fl//er  the  pnij<;(J 
fur  regeneration, but /^f/are  the  declaration,  that  the  child  is  regtnj 
crate.    Tlic  prayer  therefore,  and  the  declaratioiif  are  perfectli 
consietini^ 
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nt  of  BapttiBii  the  otiier  to  tlie  Sacrament  of  the 

rn  Suiiper^  we  may  now  proceed  with  that  anal* 
|f^  whicb  aubsUis  betweca  the  interpretation  of  typesi 

Urn  interpretation  of  prophecy.  Whatever  be  the 
if^f  in  which  a  prophecy  is  conveyed,  whether  it  be 
aveyed  by  words^  or  conveyed  by  things^  the  con- 

[}Q  between  that  conveyance,  and  the  event  in 
^kh  we  geek  the  completion,  must  be  clearly  estab* 

if  or  the  very  existence  of  the  prophecy  will 
oain  unproved*    But  it  appears  from  the  arguments 

wly  used,  that  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
|&  ceremony  performed  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
Doot  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  consequently  not 
iprophetical  of  any  rite  performed  in  the  Church 
f  Christ,  unless  it  was  determined  by  the  Deity,  that 

I  event  should  happen,  or  such  ceremony  be  in- 

itedf  with  a  vieic  to  what  the  Deity  foresaw  would 

te place  in  later  ages.     Where  no  such  connexion 

^iU  between  a  former  event  or  ceremony,  and  a 

^erevcut  or  ceremony,  the  former  can  in  no  wise  be 

Ekitdered  as  typical,  and  consequently  not  as  pro^ 

^iicalf  of  the  latter.     The  histories  of  Greece  and 

Pme  afford  various  examples  of  events  at  one  period, 

ich  renemUe  the  events  of  another  period.    But  we 

ftiot  therefore  regard  them  as  types  and  antitypes. 

t1  wkij  do  we  not  regard  them  as  such  ?     Because 

perceive  no  connexion  between  them  :  because  we 

^ceive  nothing  more  than,  that  the  things  are  mmi* 

isewe  have  no  emdencf\  that  in  the  geseral 
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gcheme  af  Divine  Provideaee^  the  one  WM  inUnid] 
to  represeut  the  other*  Thw  evideQce  can  be  afTanleil 
only  by  revelation  :  and  therefore  we  never  seek  fuv 
types  and  antitypes  except  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
But  then,  for  this  very  reason  we  must  make  the  Sa- 
cred Writings  the  basis,  and  the  isole  hasis^  on  wliicli 
we  build  our  theories  of  type^»  and  typical  prophecy. 
We  have  therefore  no  warrant  to  conclude,  that  ibe 
events  or  ceremonies  of  one  period  were  designed  bj 
the  Deity  to  be  typical,  and  therefore  prophetical,  of 
the  events  or  ceremonies  of  another  period,  niileis(M 
in  the  two  examples  which  I  selected  as  an  illusirt- 
tton  of  types)  Revelation  itself  has  declared  (hem  to 
be  such. 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  by  the  adi^ocates  of  i 
more  extensive  scheme,  that  an  explanation  of  Ijpci 
in  the  Bible  itself  is  in   general  not  to  be  exptcld* 
It  has  been  urged  that  their  very  nature  requireg  (A* 
aeunVy  and  concealment:  and  consequently  that  an    , 
explanation  of  them  would  be  inconsistent  with  IhoH 
original  design.     But  the  explanation^  for  which  w«~ 
must  have  recourse  to  Scripture,  is  not  an  explaoaliott 
to  besought  in  the  Old  Testament^  or  an  explanatioi^ 
accompanying  the  type.     It  is  an  explanation  la  lifl 
sought  in  the  ^ew  Testament,  or  an  explanatioo  ao 
companying  the  antitype.     That  such  explanalion 
in  various  instances^  are  given  in  the  New  Tealamf 
no  one  can  deny.     Who,  for  instance,  would  del 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  dec^ 
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New  Testament  to  be  a  prefiguration  ot  the  death 
of  Ghrist.  And  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  explain 
one  type^  where  could  be  the  expediency^  or  the  mor- 
al fttoess,  of  withholding  the  explanation  of  others? 
Mmt  not  therefore  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament^ 
ill  the  case  of  any  supposed  type^  be  an  argument 
igainut  the  existence  of  that  type?  If  it  was  agreea* 
ble  to  the  design  of  typical  representation,  that  they, 
ta  whom  the  type  was  originally  given,  should  re- 
main ignorant  of  its  real  tendency,  or  of  the  thing, 
which  it  was  meant  to  prejigurey  it  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  same  design,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
^Mfigured  antitype  had  taken  place,  its  relation  to  the 
9fie  should  be  clearly  revealed.  The  observance  of 
a  type  is  superseded  by  the  accomplis^hment  of  the 

ttilype*  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  we  shoold 
ow  the  exact  period  of  that  accomplishment  :  or  we 
shall  know  not  the  period,  when  the  observance  of  the 
type  should  cease^  Whatever  advantage  therefore 
the  Jews  might  have  derived  from  their  remaining  iq 
ignorance,  that  certain  ceremonies  performed  in  the 

faple  of  Jerusalem  were  only  shadows  of  better 
ngs  to  come,  yet  when  those  setter  things  were 
^me,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  mys- 
Hry  should  be  removed,  and  the  types  explained. 
iHlit  revelation  alone  could  ^i>e  the  explanation.  For 
Bit  one  thing  was  designed  to  prefigure  another,  can 
m  known  only  to  Him  who  designed  it,  and  to  those, 
fn  whom  he  has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  it. 
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Wlieo  we  proceed  to  the  inierpretation  of  pro|ihi 
'  cies  delivered  in  teordSf  we  shall  find  no  lesg  cau^ 
necessary,  tUau  iu  (he  iuterpretatiou  of  prop! 
delivered  by  things*  We  must  not  iinagitie  Ihal' 
every  iniistance,  where  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  propli 
appear  to  bear  some  resemblance^  or  to  be  ap} 
toeveuts  which  are  passing  in  the  present  as 
were  therefore  designed  to  be  fredictians  of  tbii 
eventi.  If  we  argtie  from  mere  simildrityf  witboul 
takirig  otlier  things  into  consideration,  the  con^eqtaeiil 
will  be,  that  wherever  the  meaning  of  a  pa^tsageiij 
itself  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  more  applies^ 
than  oue^  various  interpreters  will  compare  it 
various  events,  and  they  will  all  declare^  (bat 
passage  is  a  prophecy  of  that  particular  evenly  to  vi\ 
they  themselves  apply  it.  Indeed  we  know  by 
rience,  that  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebr 
prophets  have  been  applied  to  as  many  differ 
events^  as  the  interpreters  themselves  are  uumc 
Yet  each  interpreter  is  confident  of  bis  own  cxpla 
tion  :  and  is  persuaded  that  all  other  interpreters  i 
mistaken.  In  this  manner  is  the  ^rir«  word  of  pr 
ecy,  as  St.  Peter  very  justly  calls  it,  exposed  la  i 
picioo^  on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  inclined  toj 
tion  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion. 

But  though  the  difiiculties  attending  (he  inlerp 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  confessedly  j^i 
those  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.     And  if  4 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is  realltf  subject  to 
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Lie  riHt!s,  the  coBclusious,  to  which  such  rules 
nuii  eventually  leatl^  will  be  no  less  certain^  when 
those  difficulties  are  overcome^  than  if  they  had  never 
Kisted*  The  Bole  difference  consists  in  the  labour, 
hi  the  skilly  and  in  the  time,  which  are  wanted  in  the 
one  case,  but  nut  in  the  other.  If  it  be  objected  there- 
ftire,  that  ibe  sacred  oracles  are  ambiguous,  because 
the  explanations  of  them  are  varii>us,  we  may  confix 
deiilly  answer,  that  the  fault  is  in  the  interpretation, 
and  not  in  the  text.     It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  ex- 

tmalions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  we  should  discov* 
inconsistency,  when  an  ofBce,  for  which  so  many 
qualifications  are  required,  is  undertaken  by  men,  in 
jrbom   those   qualifications  are  wanting  altogether. 
In  (he  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
le  spirit  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  without  a  knowledge 
Hhe  Hebrew  language.     The  style  of  history  is  for 
most  part,  so  plain  and  simple,  that  a  narrative 
I  events  delivered  in  one  language  may  be  adequate* 
I  expressed  iu  other  languages.     The  same  obser- 
^tion  applies  to  the  didactic  parts  of  Bcripture  :  the 
led,  which  are  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  our  own 
»iiduct,  requiring  of  tbtmselves  so  much  plainness 

{[1  perspicuity,  as  to  be  equally  expressible  iu  every 
kguage.  But  the  prophetic  style  of  Scripture  is  of 
|teculiar  a  kind,  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and 
netioies  impossible  to  express  in  £nglish  what 
expressed  in  Hebrew,  Even  in  poetry,  which  ia 
re  easily  rendered  than  prophecy,  it  is  no  easy 
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When  we  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  prop 
cies  delivered  in  wordsy  we  shall  find  no  leaflcaal 
necessary,  than  in  the  interpretation  of  propiwfl 
delivered  by  things.  We  must  not  imagine  thrt 
every  instance,  where  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  propi 
appear  to  bear  some  resemblance,  or  to  be  apptin 
to  events  which  are  passing  in  the  present  age,  tl 
were  therefore  designed  to  be  predictions  of  tki 
events.  If  wc  argue  from  mere  similarityf  witti 
taking  other  things  into  consideration,  the  conseqwl 
will  be,  that  wherever  the  meaning  of  a  passageil 
itself  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  more  appliciil 
than  one,  various  interpreters  will  compare  U  « 
various  events,  and  they  will  all  declare,  tbai^ 
passage  is  a  prophecy  of  that  particular  event,  to  wl 
they  themselves  apply  it.  Indeed  we  know  by  Oj 
rience,  that  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebi 
prophets  have  been  applied  to  as  many  diflin 
events,  as  the  interpreters,  themselves  are  numen 
Yet  each  interpreter  is  confident  of  his  own  expli 
tion  :  and  is  persuaded  that  all  other  interpreters 
mistaken.  In  this  manner  is  the  sure  word  of  prs 
ecy,  as  St.  Peter  very  justly  calls  it,  exposed  to  i 
picion,  on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  inclined  to  qi 
tion  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion. 

But  though  the  difficulties  attending  the  inter] 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  confessedly  gi 
those  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  And  if 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is  really  subject  to  dc 
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task  to  transfer  the  spirit  of  the  original  into  the  wordi 
of  a  translation.     Words  in  one  language  may  have 
a  literal  correspondence  lo  words  in  another  Ua- 
guage;  while  they  nre  incapable  of  being  employed 
in  the  same  figurative  sense.     The  usage  of  the  two 
languages^  which  alone  can  determine  the  meaning 
of  words^  may  be  alike  in  one  respect  and  different 
in  another.     But^  if  the  words  of  a  translation  con- 
vey only  a  literal  sense,  where  the  words  of  the  a?ig. 
inal  convey  a  figurative  sense,  the  words  of  the  ao* 
thor  and  the  words  of  the  translator  will  convey  two 
different  senses.     Hence  the  same  prophecy  may  be 
differently  understood,  according  as  it  is  interpreted 
from  the  words  of  the  original,  or  interpreted  from 
the  words  of  a  translation.     Now  the  style  of  proph- 
ecy would  in  an^  language  he   more   figurative  than    i 
that  of  history  :    and  in   Hebrew  prophecy  it  is  so    j 
much  the  more  figtiralive,  as  the  oriental  languages 
themselves  more  abound  in  metaphor,  than  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Another  cause  of  difference  in   the  interpretation 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  is,  that  while  one  interpreter 
considers   the  sttuatioa   and    circumstances   of    the    j 
writer  whose  works  he  explains,  another  interpreted 
expounds  without  the  least  regard  for  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  in  order  to  discover  bis  author's 
meaning.      Hebrew  writers,  who  lived  at  different 
periods,  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred   yeart 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  are^ll  viewed  in  the  self^ 
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light :  and  Ibe  light,  in  which  they  are  thus 
Tiewedy  U  inoreaver  tht  light,  in  which  the  laoguage 
of  the  translator  would  be  viewed^  if  that  language 
were  (be  language  of  the  author.     Hence  the  notions, 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  affixed  to  their  own  word^, 
M  exchanged  for  notions,  which  the  interpreter^  dif* 
fcfefltly  circumstanced,  affixes   to   the   words   of  a 
I  b&uslaiion.      Again,  while  one  interpreter  investi- 
the  words  of  his  author  with  grammatical  pre- 
noiij  and  attempts  only  to  discover  what  the  words 
lelves  convey,    another   interpreter,  cither  re- 
irdlo$s  or  incapable  of  grammatical  analysis,  em- 
ploys his  ingenuity  in  torturing  the  words  of  his  au- 
thor,  or  rather  of  his  au thorns  translator,  till  he  has 
bropght  them  to  speak,  what  be  had  previously  de- 
termined^ that  they  should  speak. 

Since  then  so  many  causes  are  incessantly  ope- 
imiing  to  produce  variety  in  tbe  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  the  effects  corres- 
pond with  tbe  causes.  But  tbe  very  consideration  of 
Ibaae  causes  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  charge  of  am- 
iIh  irty  from  the  sacred  text,  and  to  fix  it,  where  it 
.uu^s^  in  lUe  interpretations  alonei 
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Uavino  examined  the  causesj  which  produce  the 
variety  observable  in  the  expositions  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  we  might  in  the  next  place  inquire,  wheth- 
er it  is  not  possible  to  assign  sach  rides  of  interpre- 
tation, as  may  be  the  means  of  greater  harmony  in 
our  commentaries  on  that  subject.  But  the  gerofd 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  bite 
been  fully  explained  in  former  Lectures,  are  appU- 
cable,  as  well  to  the  prophetic  books,  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  For  in  every  instance 
we  must  consider  the  words,  which  we  interpret,  as 
signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the  au- 
thor. 

There  is  indeed  one  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  history ;  a  distinction  founded  on  a  dif- 
ference of  inspiration.  The  inspiration  of  prophecy 
must  be  different  from  that,  which  would  at  least  be 
sufficient  for  the  inspiration  of  hislory.  If  an  histo- 
rian records  events,  which  have  either  come  within 
his  own  knowledge,  or  of  which  he  has  the  means  of 
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obtaining  correct  iDforination^  he  cannot  want  that 
kind  of  inspiration,  wbich  is  caUed  an  inspiration  of 
suggestion*  And  exemption  from  e^rror  is  in  sucli 
cases  sufficiently  secured,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  while 
it  leaves  the  historian  to  act  far  himselfi  as  long  as 
the  record  is  true,  is  ready  to  interpose,  whenever 
there  is  danger  of  a  deviation  from  the  truth.  But 
widely  different  is  the  case  of  prophecy.  An  inspi- 
ration of  suggestion  is  there  absolutely  necessary : 
for  it  lies  not  within  the  power  of  unassisted  man  to 
discover  what  persons  will  be  born,  or  what  transac* 
tions  will  take  place,  after  a  lapse  of  some  hundreds 
uf  years*  It  is  true,  that  our  own  reason  enables  us 
to  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future.  A  comparison 
of  causes  with  their  consequences  at  a  former  period 
may  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  causes  will  probably  lead  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  consequences.  And  when  those  causes  ac- 
tually have  recurred,  we  may  predict  with  some  prob- 
ability, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  also  the 
consequences  will  recur*  If^  for  instance,  we  com- 
pare the  present  situation  of  our  Church  with  its  sit- 
uation at  a  former  period,  we  must  have  our  appre- 
hensions^ and  perhaps  our  forebodings.  But  such 
forebodings  are  very  different  from  that  knowledge, 
which  enables  men  to  foresee^  not  merely  the  conse- 
quences of  causes  now  operating,  but  such  distant 
events,  as  are  wholly  unconnected  with  any  thing, 
IS  passing  in  the  present  age.     Wben^  for  in* 
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llAViNO  examined  the  causes^  which  produce  U 
variety  observable  in  the  expositions   or  liebu 
prophecy,  we  might  in  the  next  place  inquire,  \^u, 
er  it  is  not  possiblr.  to  assign  such  rulcf^  of  iui..^. 
tatiou,  as  may  be  the  means  of  greater    jt.iiM.....^ 
our  commentaries  on  that  subject.     Bm   :.,...   ^ 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  BiM  ,  . 
been  fully  explained  in  former  Led:  . 
cable,  as  well  to  the  prophetic  ^ 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume.     For 
we  must  consider  the  words,  wl.'i 
signs  to  the  reader  of  what  wv- 
thor. 

There  is  indeed  OTte  disii: 
tween  the  interpretation  of  :. 
pretation  of  history;  a  di-t- 
ference  of  inspiration.     Tl*.' 
must  be  different  from  Wuv 
sufficient  for  the  inspirati* 
rian  records  events,  whir'^ 
his  own  knowledge,  ov  .*' 
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stance^  Isaiali  foretold  tUe  comiDg  of  Christy  be  fore*_ 
told  not  only  a  very  distant  eTent^  but  an  eTeiit^ 
which  he  could  not  possibly  argne  from  tlie  state 
the  Jews,  at  the  time,  when  he  wrote,  A  foreknowl- 
edge of  such  events  can  be  obtained  by  no  olbcr 
meansy  than  by  an  immediate  communication  from 
God  himself. 

liet  us  apply  then  tbe  principles  of  ioterpretatiooi 
as  explained  in  a  former  Lecture^  to  the  two  differ^ 
ent  cases  of  history  and  prophecy.     When  we  inter. 
prct  tlie  words  of  a  sacred  historiani  and  consider 
those  words,  as  signs   to  the  reader  of  what  Wif 
thought  by  the  author^  we  may  regard  the  histmau 
MmBelf  as  tbe  author.     But  when  we  interpret  ii 
prophecy^  wc  must  distinguish  between  the  citifcor,] 
and  the  writer*      For  when  the  knowledge  of  Uiej 
writer  is  communicated  to  him  by  an  immediate  nug* 
gestion  of  the  Holi/  Spirit^  we  must  consider  the  ^^ 
/jf  Spirity  as  the  author  of  that  knowledge^  wbicb  Ibl 
prophet,  as  a  writer,  communicates  fo  the  reader/ 
But  then  this  knowledge  might  be  communicated  la 
the  prophet  in   two  different  ways,  cither  of  which 
lay  within  the  reach  of  Almighty  power.     The  m 
derstanding  of  the  prophet  might  be  opened  in  a  sn^ 
pernatural  manner,  so  as  to  give  him  an  insight  inli 
future  events,  while  the  record  of  fliose  events,  or  tlid 
mode  of  comraitling  them  to  writings  was  left  entire^ 
ly  to  himself.     In  this  case,  though  the  ])voph a 
the  Uoly  Spirit  for  Us  author,  yet  the  wards  { 
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»ro)ibecy  are  the  wurils  of  the  prophet.  And  if  the 
prophet  was  the  author  of  the  words,  those  words 
muff  he  Bigtis  to  MB  of  what  was  thought  by  the 

trophet  Od  the  other  haud,  the  word^  also,  as  well 
s  the  things  signified  by  the  words,  might  have  beea 
KoiQiuiiicated  to  the  prophet.  In  this  case  he  was 
e  men  inutrument  of  coBimunication  to  the  reader ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  must  then  be  regarded  as  the 
aothoTi  as  well  with  respect  to  the  woriUf  as  with 
respect  to  the  things.  But  whether  the  words  were 
in  by  the  propliet,  or  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
•titctjt/fe,  on  which  they  were  chosen,  must  iu 
Ither  case  have  been  the  same*  In  either  case,  the 
choice  of  them  must  have  depended  on   the  conuex* 

tQ,  which  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  bad  es- 
blished  between  icords^  and  the  things  signijied  by 
0se  words.     If  they  had  7iot  been  so  thoben,  they 
conld  not  have  been  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was 
thought  by  the  author,  wliether  we  refer  them  to  the 
prophet,  or  refer  them  to  the  Holy  Spirit     Whoever 
Was  the  aathor  of  a  passage,  which  we  propose  to  in* 
^rprct,  we  must  conclude,  that  he  used  his  words  in 
teh  senses,  as  he  supposed  would  be   ascribed  to 
hem  by  his  readers.     For  if  he  used  them  in  other 
SBSes,  he  would  not  inform^  but  mislead.     Conse- 
lently,  whether  we  interpret  prophecy,  on  the  sup- 
[»sitioQ  that  the  words  were  chosen  !)y  the  prophet, 
interpret  prophecy  on  the  siuppo^ilion  that  tho 
t'erc  rlir^rn  bv  i\w  ff'Av  Stnrif,    wc  must   on 
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either  supposition  apply  the  same  rules  of  interpn- 
tatipn. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy,  let  us  proceed  to  the  particular  consid- 
eration of  tlie  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  Messi- 
ah.    Various  reasons  may  he  assigned  for  selectbg 
these  prophecies,  as  subjects  of  our  special  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  important,  than  all 
other  prophecies  put  together.     Whether  we  can  dis- 
cover in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  a  des- 
cription of  the  events  which  are  passing  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  is  a  question  of  little  moment.      But  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  are  of  such  im- 
portance, that  they  affect  the  very  truth  of  our  relt- 
gion.     And  in  the  next  place,  an  inquiry  into  those 
prophecies  includes  the  consideration  of  almost  every 
thing  which  relates  to  prophecy  in  general.     It  in- 
cludes the  questions  of  primarij  senses,  and  seconia- 
ry  senses,  of  prophecy.     It  includes   also  the   ques- 
tion,   which   has  been  so  luucli  agitated  under  the 
name  of  accommodation.    "When  we  examine  there- 
fore the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  Messiah,  we 
examine  every  question  of  real  iuleresi  in  the  siibjccl 
of  prophecy  at  large. 

Let  us  begiu  with  an  inquiry  iuio  that  connexion^ 
which  subsist^  between  ihe  truth  of  our  religiou,  and 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  It  is  evident 
trora  the  writings  of  the  Xew  Testament,  that  both 
•»';r  Saviour  and  !i";s  Apostle^:  apyiealed  to  the  proph- 
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I  of  the  Old  Testament^  as  &ffordiog  &  principal 
ftif  hU  divine  missiou.  In  a  conversation  with 
Jews   in  tlie  temple  of  Jertisaleui;  relating  to 

I  very  §uLjecl|  our    Saviour   directed    them    ta 
e&rch   ihc   Scriptures  ^'  (Jolm   v.   89):    and    then 

added;   *•  they  are  they,  which  te9tiftj  of    me.^' 
ir  the  writiugs  of  the  JVew  Testament  were  not 

II  in  existence  :   consequently  our  Saviour  could 
e  meant  only  the  Hcriptares  of  the  Old  Te(»ta* 

tat»  and  therefore  the  propheeiea  of  the  Old  Tes- 
ftent.  When  he  addressed  the  twelve  Apostles  on 
la»t  journey  to  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xviii.  31*)  he 
Ij  *^  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  thingSi 
i  are  written  hy  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
man,  shall  be  accoropU<«hed*''  When  he  shewed 
laelf^  after  his  resurrection^  to  the  two  disciples^ 
0  were  journeyiug  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv*  25.)  he 
)  to  them,  *^  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart,  to  believe 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought  not  Christ 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  hid 
iry  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
expounded  unto  tliem  in  all  the  Scriptures  th& 
oncerning  himself/^  When  he  afterwards 
ared  in  Jerusalem  to  the  eleven  Apostles,  he  ad- 
d  them  in  a  similar  manner,  (Luke  xxiv.  *K) 
bese  are  the  words,  which  I  spake  unto  yon^ 
lie  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be 
rf,   which  were  written  in  the   law  of  Moses, 
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Tbe  same  appeal^  which  was  made  lo  the  propbe- 
fies  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Chrigt  hioiseiri  in  pmof 
>r  his  divine  mission,  was  made  also  by  tbe  Apostles 
'of  Christ*     When  Pbilipi  after  his  call  to  the  Apos- 
tlcship,  met  with  Natbanie!,  he  said^  (John  i.  4^.) 
'*  We  have  found  Hiro,  of  whom  Moses  in  tbe  UW| 
and  the  prophets  did   write,  Jesns  of  Nazareth^  tbe 
son  of  Joseph."  When  St.  Peter  addressed  the  Jewi 
after  tbe  miracle  performed  in  the  temple  by  biinseU 
and  St«  John^  he  reminded  tbem  (Acts  iii.  i8,)  hov 
those  things^  which  God  before  bad  shewed  by  (be 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Clirist  should  suiferr 
be  hath  so  fulfUled,^^ — **  xVnd  he  shall  send  Je§uf 
Christ,  which  before  was   preached   unto  you,  wtioat 
the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  tbe  restltu- 
tion  of  all  things^  which  God   bath  spoken  by  ihe^ 
mouth  of  all  his  prophetSf  since  the  world  begw.'^ 
Then  observiug  that  Moses  had  propiiesiedof  CbriiV] 
be  concluded  by  saying,  ^'  Yea,  and  all  the  proplielfi^ 
from  Samuel^  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  at 
have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  dapP 
Again,  in  his  address  to  Cornelius,  St,  Peter  declared 
of  Christ,  (Acts  x.43.)  ^*To  Him  give  all  the  propb*^ 
cts  witneBBy  that  through   bis  name   whosoever  be 
lievelb  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins,'*    Ai 
in  the  first  chapter  of  liis  lirat  Epistle  (v,  10.)  speal 
10];  of  the  sulvalion  wrotij^ht  by  Jesus  Christ,  he 
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"  Of  wbicli  fialvation  the  prophetB  have  inquired  and 
tearched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come  unto  you  :  searching  what^  or  what 
manner  of  time^  the  Spirit  of  Christ|  which  was  in 
them,  did  trgtify,  when  it  testified  hefovehavd  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory,  that  should  fol- 
low.^' 

The  appeals  of  St.  Paul  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  coming  of 
Ohrist^  are  still  more  numerous,  than  those  of  St.  Peter. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  bis  Epistle  to  the  Homans^ 
lie  calls  himself  ^^  an  Apostle,  separated  unto  the  gos- 
pel of  God,  which  he  had  promised  afore  by  his 
praphets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.''     In  the  third  chapter  of  the 
vame  Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
manifested  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  *^  icitnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets,'^     And  at  the  close  of  the 
Mme  Bpistle  be  declares  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  it  ^^  now  is  made  manifest ,  and   by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets^  according  to  the  command- 
ment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  na* 
(ions  for  the  obedience  of  faith.^'  In  his  second  chap. 
hbv  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Kphesians  he  declares,  that 
0lNiua  Christ  is  the  corner-stoneof  that  building,  whicli 
is  founded  on  '*  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.^^    When 
lie  was  accused  before  Felix,  he  replied,  (Acts  xxiv. 
l-t^)  ^*  After  the  way,  which  they  call  heresy,  so  wor- 
up  1  the  God  of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things^ 
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which  are  wriUco  io  Ihc  Uw/and  in  the  prophetM.\ 
inA  when  he  pleaded  before  Agn|[i|m«  agnitis)  ih 
lame  accusatioD  of  the  Jews,  he  said^  (Acts  xxvi. 
tS.)  *'  Uaviog  therefore  oblaiued  help  froiB  Gml,  I 
bontintie  unto  this  day,  witnessing  l>nth  to  fimall  and 
great,  saying  none  other  things,  than  those,  wWclk 
le  priiphets  and  Mosen  did  sny  §huuld  come;  Ikit 
!hrist  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first, 
lat  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  shew  light 
unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles."  Lastly,  when 
he  was  come  to  Rome,  and  had  assembled  before  bim 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  "  he  expounded  and 
testified  of  the  kingdom  of  God^,  persuading  them 
:erning  Jesus^  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  toil 
lut  of  the  prophets.*' 

Nor  are  the  passages^  already  quoted,  the  only 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  prophets,  as  testifying  of  Jesus  ChnsUi 
The  Evangelist  St.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  witli  aaj 
appeal  of  this  description.      *^The  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is  wrii 
ten  in  tlie  prophets.  Behold   I  send  my  tnesaeni 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  befer 
thee.^'     And  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
list,  being  «  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,^'  (Luke  i.  &fj[ 
pronounced  the  following  blessing  at  the  circumcisioi 
of  his  son,   who  was  destined  to  be  the  forerunner  ot 
the  Messiah,     **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 
for  he  liath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  aod 
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lined  up  a  horn  of  galvation  for  us  in  the  bouse  of  hit 
t^rvani  Uavld,  m  be  ^pake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
>phet9,  which  have  been  since  the  wnrld  began,'' 
Fn^m   these  repeated  appeals  to  the  prophets  of 
^Old  Tesinraeiit,  it  appears,  that  their  testimony  is 
^seuted  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  principal  ar- 
iDient  for  (he  divine  mission  of  Christ*     Search  the 
riptares^  says  our  Saviour,  for  "  they  testify  of  mm  J^ 
m^f  says  our  Saviour,  are  the  prophecies  ^^fttlJiL 
J^   Jesus  or  Nazareth,  says  St.  Philip,  is  the  per- 
im,  of  whom  the  pvopheU  did  write.     To  Jesus 
!brist|  says  St*   Peter,  gave  the  prophets  witness. 
!*be  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Paul,  was 
made  manifest  bif  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets.  The 
fict,  therefore,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  is  evi- 
dently/otiiicf  ^(2  on  the  predictions  of  his  coming  in  the 
(Joltings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
i    It  is  true,  that  our  Saviour  appealed  also  to  his 
wiracJeSf  id  proof  of  bis  divine  mis^^ion.     When  John 
be  Baptist  heard  in  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he 
sent  two  of  bis  disciples^  and  said  uuto  bim  (Mattb. 
XJ«  8.)  **  Art  thou  He,  which  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another."      Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto 
Hieii,  ^<Go,  and  shew  John  again  the  things,  which 
Hb  do  bear  and  see.     The  blind  receive  their  sight ; 
Be  lame  walk ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed ;  the  deaf 
HNir;  and  the  dead  are  raised  up/^     Now  the  power 
^P  Working  miracles  aOords  an  unijueslionable  proof, 
4b&i  tbe^eraaii;  po&aeased  of  Ibal  powerj  baa  autbarl* 
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which  arc  written 
And  when  he  pU 
same  accusation  <> 
23.)   <*  Having  11 
continue  unto  Uii 
to  great,  sayiniv; 
the  prophets  i\\\ 
Clirist  should  "^ 
that  should  ri*- 
unto  the  peo[>^ 
he  was  come  ? 
the  chief  of  <1 
testified  of  t 
concerning .!« 
out  of  the  pi 
Nor  arc 
passages  in 
is  made  to 
The  Evaii 
appeal  of 
Gospel  ol 
ten  in  th( 
before  th 
thee/' 
tist,  beii 
pronoun 
of  his  S' 
the  :Me 
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fc"^^  appealed  to  his  miraclesy 

^iw»  a  pro<>f:?  as  a  legitimate  proof, 

lilti  dinne  authority.    And  his 

ndeully  of  other  arguments, 

true  Divinity)  would  be  suff. 

kodetDus  declared,  that  he  was 

m  God/'      But  that  connexion^ 

^..vveea  tbe  covenant  made  with  the 

^    Hi  and  the  covenant  made  with  all 

-  riiris^  Would  be  entirely  lost,  were 

)  4  tiUou  of  the  prophecies  relating 

These  prophecies  form  the  linkj 

^e  two  covenants.     By  these  proph- 

1  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme 

•itiice^  and   to  understand  in  what 

^^taduallif  unfolded  for  the  redemption 

iH  of  Nazareth  therefore  was  the  prom- 
ts a  fact^  which  we  must  be  able  to  es- 
shall  fail  of  e^itablishing  that  compre* 
lie  of  Divine  Providence,  which  includes 
Atiti  in  one  general  system.     And  we 
^e  be  unable  to  account  for  those  repeat- 

\ij  loj  accidental  circumstances,  whether  ofbenev- 

J  other  attribute,  which  may  accompany  the  mira* 

marks  1  should  not  have  made  in  a  Lecture  relating 

i  the  passa^e^  to  %vhich  this  Note  refers,  had  not  been 

k^the  autiioritj  of  Bishop  Horseley.     But  the  further 

»  uf  this  question  ttioat  be  deferred,  till  miracles  them* 

m  immediate  suhjects  of  our  inquiry. 
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ty  from  God,  To  perform  a  miracle  is  to  euBpend  or 
counteract  in  that  iastance  the  general  laws  of  oatarc* 
And  these  are  laws^  which  no  one  but  the  author  of 
them  has  the  power  of  suspending,  or  couoteractiog.^ 

•  \Vc  must  distinguish  between  a  power  producing  eflccts  whid 
are  really  preturnatural,  and  "a  power  which  produces  rlTrct* 
which  might  seem  preternatural  to  tfiose,  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  means."  In  Mechanics,  and  in  Optica,  er|)ertmento  imi 
be  made,  which  to  thosciwho  are  unacquainted  with  ^i  ■  i;  ^n. 
must  appear  wonderful.  But  in  such  experiments,  lii^* 
they  majr  appear  to  the  iltiterate,  the  laws  of  nature  are  neither 
suspended  nor  counteracted.  On  the  contrary » those  verj  cxpfri* 
mcnts  ai*e  the  results  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  have  no  rewui- 
Mance  therefore  to  a  mtracte,  in  any  degree  whatevi?r,  or  ti  lUJ 
settle  whatever.  In  our  Baviour'ti  miracles,  there  was  neitliet 
mechanical,  nor  optical,  nor  auy  other  deception  ;  but  a  real  «> 
pension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  And  tliat  any  other  pcjwer,  tliiin  thf 
Mmi^hiif  power,  which  both  made  those  laws,  and  guvenii  tht 

rvorld  by  them,  should  be  able  to  alter  the  constitution  and  coorse 
'  nature  by  a  suspension  of  those  laws,  is,  as  far  a»  1  can  JuJg<rf 
absolutely  incredible*  The  Jews  indeed,  who  did  not  deny 
reality  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  ascribed  them  to  the  operation  < 
evil  spiHts:  and  Celsua,  in  his  attack  on  the  Christian  religion 
ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of  magic.  The  Jewish  argumtni 
hat  evil  spirils  can  work  miracles,  and  therefore  that  the  roiraclej 

*  our  Saviour  are  DO  proof  of  bis  divine  authority,  was  revive 
the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  during  the  controversy  oe 

be  argument  from  miracles.    And  even  a  late  Prelate  of  our  on 
i^hurch,  whose  words  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  lit 

ery  incautiously  subscribed  to  the  Jewish  doctrine,  tiiat  evil  t 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles :  a  doctrine  which  Utni 

\  destroy  the  arj^ment  from  miracles,  since  tlie  performance 
i  miracle,  if  it  does  not  ui  tisc(f  imply  divine  authority. 
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Iy  ben  oar  Saviour  therefore  appealed  to  his  miraclesy 
IP  appealed  to  them  as  a  proof^  as  a  legitimate  proof^ 
Mt  he  was  armed  with  divine  authority.     And  his 
idtr&cles  alo0e  (indepetideutly  of  other  arguments^ 
which  establish  his  own  true  Divinity)  would  be  suf- 

tieot  to  prove^  as  Nicodetuus  declared^  that  be  was 
a  teacher  sent  from  God/'      But  that  connexion^ 

which  subsists  between  the  coveQant  made  with  the 
Hews  through  Moses,  and  the  covenant  made  with  all 

iBaokifid  Ibrough  Christy  would  be  entirely  lost,  were 
J|  not  for  the  interveniiou  of  the  prophecies  relating 
H  the  Messiah*     These  prophecies  form  the  Hnkf 

jrbich  connects  the  two  covenants.  By  these  proph- 
Kiea  are  we  enabled  to  comprehend  the  whole  schema 
^  Divine  Providence,  and    to  understand  in  what 

naniier  it  was  gtadually  unfolded  for  the  redemptioa 

of  mankind. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  therefore  was  the  prom* 
Hpd  Messiah,  is  a  fact,  which  we  must  be  able  to  es- 
lAbltsb,  or  we  shall  fail  of  establishing  that  compre* 

kso^ive  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  which  includes 
c  two  covenants  in  one  general  system.     And   we 
shall  otherwise  be  unable  to  account  for  those  repeat- 

^blj  do  so  by  any  accidental  circumstanceg,  whether  of  bener- 

ace  or  of  any  other  attribute,  which  may  accompany  the  tnini« 

These  remarks  1  should  not  liave  made  in  a  Lecture  relating 

rophecif^  M  I  he  passage,  to  which  this  Note  refers,  had  not  been 

{pputed  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Horse  ley.     But  the  further 

nnderation  of  this  question  must  be  deterred^lill  miracles  them* 

ne  the  immediate  tuhjects  of  our  inquirj. 
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ed  and  solemn  appe&U  to  the  Hebrew  prophets^  OQ 
the  part,  hoth  of  Christ,  and  bis  Apcislles.     Chrii 
himseir  has  comtnauded  us  to  search  the  scriptiir 
that  we  mity   know   how  they  testify  of  hiiD«     WeJ 
must  b<j  able  there  Tore  to  Jlnd  what  he  has  commaati^ 
ed  us  to  seek:  or  the  cotomand  will  have  been  given 
in  vain.     Hia  Apostles  have  further  declared^  that  be 
is  the  person,  of  whom  the  prophets  did  write;  lliai 
he  is  the  person,  to  whom  the  prophiHs  gave  witne^; 
that  he  is  the  person^  whose  preaching  wa«  inaJc 
ipaiiifestby  the  prophets.     Unless  therefore  we  ciiuld 
^bew  in    what  mauner  the  prophets  did  testify  t)(l 
Christ,  the   declarations^  that  they  did   sa^   woaU  | 
serve  only  to  confound  us.     And  the  argument  fori 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  we  now  derive  from 
prophecy,  would  weaken,  instead  of  confirmingi  tlWj 
argument  derived  from  miracles. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  therefore  must  manifedl$f^ 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  coming  of  Christ.     Aod 
this  testimony  must  have  been  so  decisive,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  ambiguity,  no  question,  whether  their  pre- 
dictions relate  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  nttl^ 
There  must  be  prophecies  therefore  in  the  Old  Te«^ 
tament,  which  strictly,  literally,  and  directly  predict 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour.     There  must  be  son 
thing  more  than  passages,  which  may  be  accommc 
dated  (as  it  is  calleil)  to  bis  life  and  character*     Fai 
sages  from  classic  authors  are  frequently  accommo^ 
dated,  or,  in  other  words,  applied  to  a  present 
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■J  descHptive  of  that  event.  But  such  applications 
arc  TouDded  on  a  mere  accidental  parity  of  circum* 
itancea*  In  such  cases,  there  is  no  premous  design 
m  the  part  of  the  quoted  author ;  there  is  no  con- 
IxioHi  foreseen  on  his  part,  between  the  quoted 
ird«  and  the  event,  to  which  they  are  applied, 
Igh  they  are  descriptive  therefore  of  the  eveot^ 
f  are  not  predictive  of  it. 

Tfaf^re  must  likewise  he  something  more  in  the 
writtog^  of  the    Hebrew  prophets^    than   passages, 

fikh  predict  the  coming  of  Glirist  in  a  sense,  which 
sametimes  called  remotp^  at  other  times  secondary^ 
other  times  mystical.     A  prophecy  which  relates 
to  our  Saviour  in  a  mere  remote  or  mystical  sense; 
an  baj^ly  come  within  that  description  of  prophecy, 
^k*  which  the  preaching  of  Christ  was  made  manifest. 
Hfor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience,  to  which  we  are 
BUS  exposed.     For,  if  we  adopt  ihe  notion,  that  the 
^pophecie^  in  general,  which  relate  to  the  Messiah, 
^ve  twa  senses,  a  primary  and  a  secondary,  we  in- 
Yolve  prophecy  itself  in  such  uncertainty,  as  to  de- 

Kve  it  of  the  character  ascribed  to  it  by  St.  Peter, 
o  called  it  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.     I  do  not 
an  to  assert,  that  no  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
f;ni  has  a  secondary  sense  :    but  1   mean   to  assert, 
d  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  sys* 
tenif  by  which  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
ttt  general  supplied  with  a  double  meaning,  is  unten- 
able*    Kor  do  I  mean  to  assert^  that  there  are  no 
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ges  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  qaated 
and  apiilied  ia  the  New  Testament  ta   eTentSi 
which  they  neither  are,  nor  were  meant  to  b«,  j»i 
phetic.     The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  it 
liberty  to  make  such  applications  of  passages  from 
Hebrew  authors^  as  we  make  ourselves  from   Ch%ik 
and  Latin  authors.     But  if  we  extend  the  doctrine 
accommodation  even  to  those  passages^  where  the 
cred  writers  have  both  declared  them  to  be  prophetii 
and  have  employed  them  as  arguments  founded  on' 
prophecy^  the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  so  under' 
stood^  amounts  to  nothing  less^  than   a  rejection  of 
prophecy.     And  even  with  regard  to  secondary  sci^ 
ses,  if  it  were  true,   (hat  the  passages  in  generAf 
which  have  been  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  is 
prophf^tic  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  prophetic  of  him,  mi 
in   their  primary   and  literal  sense,  but  merely  ia  4 
some  secondary  or  mystical  sense,  the  evidence  fori 
our  religion,  which  is  founded  on  prophecy,  would 
be  much  le^s  satisfactory,  than  we  have  reason  to 
lieve  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter 
the  highest  importance,  that  we  should  be  able  ta 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  predict  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
their  plain,  literal,  and  proper  sense*  For  such  pas* 
sages  alone,  can  possess  that  decisively  prophetic 
character,  which  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  have  taught  us  to  expect.    It  shall  be  thi 
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therefore  of  the  next  Lecture  to  collect^  and 
fi|daui|  each  passages.  And  when  we  are  satisfied 
fiboat  the  existence  of  prophecies,  which  have  stricU 
jllf  and  literaUy  foretold  the  coming  of  Christy  wc  may 
ffMj  inqnire  in  another  Lcctnre^  into  the  foundation 
^aconiary  senses. 
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At  appears   from    the   precediog  Lecture^   tli*t,     » 
when^  agreeably   to  our   Saviour's    directions^    Wifl 
search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  for  pas< 
sages,  which  testify  of  Christ,  for  passages  wiiicli 
in  the  words  of  St,  Peter  give  witnesg  to  Christ} 
and  by  wliich  ia  tlie  words  of  St  Paul  the  preatlu^ 
ing  of  Christ  is  made  manifest^  we  must  search  f«r^    , 
passages,   which   relate   to  our  Saviour,  aecordingfll 
to  their  plain,  literal,    and   proper   sense.      If  the 
words  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  though  applicable  to  a 
certain  event,  were  not  originally  written  with  refer* ^ 
ence  to  that  event,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  |m7*V 
phetic  of  that  event*     No  passage  therefore  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  from  mere  accidental  simili- 
tude, may  be  accommodated  or  applied,   like  a  pas- 
sage  from  a  classic  author,  can  be  included  among 
those  passages,  fur  which  our  Saviour  commanded  os^ 
to  se    ch,  as  for  passages,  by  which  be  was  tesiijted^^ 
Nor  can  wc,  in  the  frt^  instance,  include  those  pas- 
sages, which,  though  they  do  relate  to  our  Saviour, 
relate  to  him  only  in  some  secondary  sense.     For  we 
have  no  means  at  discovering^  tlint  a  prophecy  of  the 
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Testameni  really  has  any  other  meauiogy  tliau 
It,  which   Ihe   words  themselves  comrey  by  their 
fn  proper  import,  except  where  some  other  meao^ 
ba«  been  affij:ed  io  them,  either  by   Christ  or  by 
jostles.     Id  whatever  case  a  passage  of  the  Old 
leiit^  which,  accurdiog  to  its  plain  and  literal 
Of  relates  to  some  earlier  e?eat  ia  the  Jewish 
nry,  ii  yet  applied,  either  by  Christ,  or  by  an 
itle  of  Christ,  to  what  happened  in  their  days, 
moreover  is  so  applied  as  to  indicate  that  the 
isage  is  prophetic  ;  of  that  passage  we  must  con- 
ic, on  their  authority^  that,   beside  the  plain  or 
sense,  it  has  also  a  remote  or  secondary 
ise.     But,  in  arguing  from  that  authority  to  the 
snce  of  a  secondary  sense*  we  must  he  careful 
to  argue  in  a  circle.     When  we  are  searching 
Scriptures  for  prophecies^  which  testify  q(  Christ, 
^  are  searching  for  that,  by  which  his  divine  au- 
ity  if  to  be  established.    We  are  searching  for 
means  of  establishing  that  authority.    If  there- 
whih  we  are  thus  searching,  we  have  recourse 
gages,  which  depend  on  that  authority,   to  pas- 
of  which,  without  that  authority,  we  should 
even  know,  that  they  were  prophetic  of  our  Sa- 
r,  we   previously  take  for  granted  the  thing, 
ch  is  hereafter  to  be  proved.     We  argue  from 
liseg,  which  arc  only  so  far  valid,  as  the  infer^ 
fe  is  valid,  which  we  deduce  from  those  premises* 
nth^r  words,  we  prove,  as  well  the  premises  by 
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the  inferencei  ts  (he  inference  by  the  premises*  Cod. 
fieqaenlljT;  when  wc  search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  prophecies^  which  testify  of  Christ,  ne 
must^  in  ihejirst  instance^  confine  our  search  to  time 
prophecies^  which  relate  to  him  in  a  strict  and  Uleral 
sense.  And  the  ilivine  authority  of  Christ  beis| 
thus  established,  in  conjanction  with  the  argumenl 
from  miracles^  we  may  tfwn  with  ctustVleitcy  coasid* 
er  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  him  i&  a  wecanitrfi 
sense. 

Such  then  being  the  importance  of  those  proper 
ciesy  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  according  to  theu 
strict  and  literal  sense,  I  trust  that  this  Lecture  will 
not  be  consiiidered  as  tedious^  if,  instead  of  prodacifl| 
only  one  or  two  examples  by  way  of  illustrati^nj  I 
extend  the  inquiry  to  many  such  examples.     Bat  (o 
prevent  mistakes  about  the  meaning  of  any  passage, 
which  is  said  to  be  Uteralhj  prophetic  of  the   Mettii* 
ah,  it  is  necessary  to  dejine  the  term,  and  to  eKplsJi 
what  is  generally  understood  by  literal  interpreta* 
tion.    When  wc  consider  the  senses  o(  singh  w 
we  consider  whether  they  are  used  in  a  /it^ro/ sense 
or  used  in  n,fguvative  sense  ;  whether  they  are  use 
in  a  grammatical  sense,  or  used  in  a  tropical  sens 
whether  they  are  used  in  their  primary  and  proper 
sense,  or  used  in  an  improper  or  acquired  sens 
But  when  we  speak  of  the  literal  or  grammatical 
terpretation  of  a  whole  sentence^  we  do  not  therel 
understand  thnt  every  single  word   in  that  senten 
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IB  to  be  constraed  according  to  its  proper^  literal^  and 
^raoimatical  aentie*  £ven  in  the  plainest  narrative$ 
wt  oilen  meet  with  Mingle  words,  which  are  used  ia 
a  f  guratire  sense.  Yet  If  no  mystical^  or  allegorical 
neaniag  is  affixed  to  those  narratives,  in  addition  to 
ihe  plain  facts^  which  the  words  themselves  were  in- 
tended  to  record,  those  narratives  are  still  said  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  In  like  manner^  if  a 
pajsage,  instead  of  recording  a  past  events  is  the  rec- 
iird  of  tL  future  event,  that  passage  is  said  to  he  liter- 
mllf  understood^  if  the  application  of  it  is  confined  to 
that  one  event,  however  figurative  the  sense  may  be 
fvf  any  single  word^  or  words,  employed  in  that  pas* 
•age*  This  explanation  is  so  much  the  more  neces* 
•ary,  as  Hebrew  prophecy  abounds  with  figurativo 
tBrms* 

Ijet  us  now  consider  the  examples^  which  strictly 
and  literally  relate  to  the  Messiah,  though  in  some 
of  Ibem  we  shall  find  many  single  words,  which 
are  highly  figurative*  But  I  must  previously  ex#- 
press  my  obligations  on  this  subject  to  Bishop  Chand- 
ler, whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  prophecies,  which  literally  predict  the 
e<»ming  of  Christ.  Indeed  a  better  guide  on  this  sub- 
ject  we  cannot  have.  No  man  has  more  clearly  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  literal  prophecy  relating  te 
tbe  Messiah  ;  no  man  has  taken  greater  pains  to  de- 
teimiiAe  the  question,  what  is  literal  prophecy,  and 
( :  nor  has  any  one  surpassed  him  in  that 
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kind  of  eradition^  which  is  necessary  for  such  an  Jii« 
quiry.     Since  then  we  may  he  contented  with  the 
examples^  which  Bishop  Chandler  has  given  of  liter* 
al  prophecy^  I  will  now  produce  them,  accotDpanied 
with  such  brief  remarks^  as  the  prophecies  tbemselre^ 
suggest,* 

Beginning  with  the  last  prophet  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  and  concludin,^  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ho 
takes  his  first  example  from  Malachi  iii.  1.  ^^  Beboldf 
I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  me  :  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sod- 
denly  come  to  his  temple,  e%'en  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in ;  behold  he  shall  come, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,''  This  prophecy  is  the  more 
remarkable,  n,ntwo  persons  are  introduced  into  ii{ 
namely,  the  Lord,  who  shall  come  to  his  temple,  aod 
the  Messenger,  who  shall  prepare  his  way.  Whea 
two  or  more  persons  are  mentioned,  there  is  alwajs 
less  probability,  that  the  agreement  between  the  de- 
scription and  the  event  should  he  accidental^  than 
when  only  one  person  is  mentioned.     And  in  the 

•  A  minute  and  critical  examination  of  cverj  expression^  used 
in  the  prophecies  here  quoted,  woukl  be  contrary  to  the  plan 
these  Lectures,  In  fact,  it  is  a  deviation  from  that  plan,  (as  ex 
plained  in  the  first  Lecture,)  to  produce  bo  many  examples  rcht 
ing  to  one  subject,  and  nothing  but  the  great  importance  of  ihil 
subject  could  justify  such  a  deviation.  We  are  at  present 
cerned  with  the  principles  of  interpretation  :  and  examples  otiljj 
30  far  accord  witli  the  plan,  as  they  serve  to  Mustmte  those  ] 
ciples. 
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lilt  CMC  the  deacription  not  only  corresponds 
tbe  persons  of  our  Saviour,  and  John  the  Bap* 
but  correspondu  wiili  na  other  two  persons  in  the 
l^ale  JeirUh  history.  It  must  therefore  bteLproph' 
rof  our  Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist:  a  prophecy 
'oor  Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist^  according  to 
pUio  and  literal  meaning :  and  it  is  quoted  aa  such 
our  Saviour  himself^^  Matlh.  x'u  10. 
The  second  example  19  taken  from  Malachi  iv* 

'*  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijali  the  prophet  I 

lore  the  coming  c»f  the  great  and   dreadful  day  of 

Lord.     Aiid  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers 

fllw!  cliildrcn,  and  the   lieart  of  the  children  to  the 

lera,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.'* 

bin  prophecy  our  Savioor  himself  applies  to  John 

Baptt«$t,  Matth.  xvii.  1$,  IS.     Some  commenta* 

indeed  have  supposed,  that  he  applied  it  only  in 

tamdartj  sense,  hecause  wlien  Jolni  the  Baptist 

asked,  ^*  Art  thou  Elias  ?''  he  saith,  **  I  am  not/* 

in  t.  21.     But  though  John  the  Baptist  was  not 

orally  Elias,  or  Elijah,  the  prophecif  might  literal* 

prelate  to  him;    lor  the  literal  interpretation  of  a 

le  Bentence  does  not  exclude  the  figurative  use  of 

words.     In  all  countries,  and  in  all  languages, 

iromon  to  affix  the  names  of  known  and  di^tiu- 

ihed  characters  to  persons  resembling  them  in  a 

ir  age :  and  there  u  ere  various  pnints,  in  which 

in  the  Baptist  resembled  the  ptophet  Elijah.    They 

ke  alike  in  courage :  they  were  alike  in  zeal  for 
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the  reetoration  of  pure  religion  :  tliey  were  alike  m 
the  auaturity  of  their  manners.  Truly  therefwe 
mi^ht  John  the  Baptist  be  called  another  Elijah, 
And  though  be  was  not  liUvally  Elijah,  thongfa  be 
was  Elijah  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  ycl  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  metaphorical  use  of  atit^ 
terniif  does  not  prevent  a  whole  passage  from  being  I 
literal  prophecy. 

^  The  third  example,  which  is  a  very  iioporlant  ooe, 
IS  taken  from  Uaggai  ii,  6 — 9*     **  For  thus  sailh  the 
Lord  of  hosts  ;    Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I 
will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and   the  lei* 
and  the  dry  land.     And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  Oil 
this  House  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.    The 
silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  sailb  the  Lord 
of  hosts.     The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater,  than  of  the  former,  and  in  this  place  will  1 
give  peace,  saith   the   Lord   of  hosts."     It  is  Hell, 
known,  that  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
itself  far  inferior  in  glory  to  the  first  temple^  or 
temple  of  Solomon.     The  greater  glory  therefore  of 
the  second  temple  could   have  been  no  other,   than 
that,  which  it  derived  from  the  advent  of  the  Messi* 
ah.     The  Jews  themselves  have  always   uoden^toad 
this  passage  of  the  Messiah,  though,  when  the  MeH 
siah  was  come,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  be- 
cause be  did  not  answer  in  all  respects  to  the  expec- 
tations; which   they  themselves   bad   formeiL      Bat 
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Ltevcr  doubts  they  might  have  entertained  during 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,   whatever  expectations  they 
might  have  formed^  while  the  second  temple  was  «tiW 
ftttndingy  one  shouUI  have  supposed,  that  the  destruc- 
Ha  of  that  temple  by  the  Romans,  with  the  total 
iiilure  of  the  attempts,  which  have  been  made  to  re- 
build  it,  would  have  convinced  the  Jews  of  later  ages, 
Jfeat  the  Messiah,  whom  they  expected,  as  the  glory 
Kihe  second  Temple^  could  have  been  no  other,  than 
ftsus  Christ.     Tliere  is  no  longer  room  for  an  ex  pec* 
tation  of  the  Messiah  :  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture Messiah  being  the  glory  of  the  second  Temple. 
Far  the  second  Temple  is  destroyed,  and  destroyed 
as  the  true  Messiah  predicted. 

The  fourth  example  is  taken  from  Zech.  ix,  9. 
'^Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O 
daaghter'of  Jerusalem  :  heliold  thy  ITm^^comethunto 
thee  ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation  ;  lowly  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  coU,  the  foal  of  an 
a«s/^  There  is  no  other  event  in  the  Jewish  history, 
ta  which  this  prophecy  can  be  applied,  than  to  the 
entrance  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem  :  and  the 
Evangelists  accordingly  apply  it  to  that  purpose.  It 
J^  tberefore  a  plain  and  literal  prophecy  of  Jesus 
^Birtat.  For  of  whom  but  of  .Tesus  Christ,  can  it  be 
said,  that  he  is  both  just  and  having  salvation  ?  Of 
whom  hut  of  Jesus  Clirist,  can  it  be  said,  that  he 

ttered  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  described,  and  was 
the  same  time  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^Tin^.^ 
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The  fifth  example  U  taken  from  Zech,  xil.  10. 
"I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  Davhl^  tttid  upon  Ibt 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem^  the  epiril  of  grace  and  of 
supplications  :  and  they  shall  look  npuu  met  wboia] 
they  have  pierced^  and  they  shall  mourn  for  hiBi^  u 
one  mournctb  for  bis  only  son^  and  shall  he  in  bitter* 
ness  for  hira^  as  one^  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  fint- 
born/^     This  passage  is  quoted  by  St.  John  in  his 
account  of  the  crucifixion,  and  is  there  represented  at 
prophetic  of  our  Saviour's  being  pierced  with  a  spear 
by  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers.     An  objection  indeed 
has  been   made  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
personal  pronouns ;   the   words  of  Zechariah  hm% ' 
<*  They  shall  look  on  me,  whom  they  have  pierc^d,^ 
whereas  the  words  quoted  by  St.  John  (xix»37.)are, 
*'  They  shall  look  on  Am,  whom  they  pierced/'  But 
there  are  Hebrew  manuscripts,  in  whicfi  the  text  of 
Zechariah  agrees  with  the  text  of  St.  John  ;  and  even 
if  there  were  not,  the  first   person  is  so  frequeotlj 
exchanged  for  the  third  person  in  quotations,  that  one 
cannot  allow  the  exchange  in  question  to  form  any 
serious  ground  of  objection.     The  prophet  was  hard- 
ly speaking  of  himself;  and  that  he  could  allude  raljf 
to  our  Saviour,  appears  from  a  compaiisoQ  of  Ihii 
prophecy  with  the  corresponding  prophecy  tn  Isatali 
(liii.  5.)  "he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 
For  if  the  simple  fact f  that  one  of  the  Iloman  soldier 
pierced  our  Saviour's  side,  does  not  of  itself  A^termim ' 
the  prophecy  as  belonging  to  our  Saviour,  the  cit 
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^um$tance$  of  the  case  must  confine  it  to  liim  alone. 
Here  can  be  no  accidental  parity  of  circumsitanccs  j 
for  tliere  ia  no  other  person,  bestile  our  Saviour,  to 
whom  the  words  of  the  prophet  ran  be  applied.  He 
ii  assuredly  the  only  one,  whose  side  was  pierced  for 
^ur  transgressions  :  he  is  assuredly  the  only  one,  of 
rbom  it  can  be  said,  that  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  owu 
body  on  the  tree. 

The  aixth  example  is  taken  from  Daniel  ii.  44«  ' 
^^  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom^,  which  shall  not  be  destroy* 
ed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people^ 
bat  it  shall  break  in  pieces^  and  shall  consume  all 
these  kingdoms^  and  shall  stand  for  ever.'' 

There  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  long  upon  thig 
irophecy*  There  is  only  one  kingdom,  of  which  we 
can  say,  "  it  shall  not  be  destroyed.^'  There  is  only 
one  kingdom|Of  which  we  can  say^  ^^it  shall  stand 


And  that 


kingdom  is 


the   kingdom   of 


for  ever/^ 
ChrisU 

The  seventh  example,  which  is  likewise  taken 
im  the  book  of  Daniel  (vii.   13,  14.)  is  a  similar 
Prophecy  of  the  Messiah^  though  with  considerable 
amplificatioo.  ^<  I  saw  '^  (says  Daniel)  ^<  in  the  night- 

Pision«5  and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Alan  came 
rith  the  clouds  of  heaveu^  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days^  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.    And 
lere  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
4hat  all  people*  nations,  and  languages  should 
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serve  htm  :  his  dominion  in  an  everlaeliDg  domimoQi 
which  shall  not  pass  away^  and  hti  kingdom  thal^ 
which  shall  not  he  destroyed." 

That  this  prophecy  wa§  literally  and  strictly  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  our  Saviouryand  that  ilncitlier 
has  beerif  nor  ever  can  be^  fulfilled  iu  any  one  eUe, ii 
so  ohviousi  that  explaoatiou  is  unnecessary.  Of  no 
temporal  prince  can  it  he  said,  that  all  nations  and 
languages  shall  serve  him.  Of  no  human  being  aa  ■ 
it  he  said|  that  his  dominion  is  an  everlaBttng  do*  ^ 
minion* 

The  eighth  example  is  the  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Paaiel  relating  to  the  seventy  weeks.     Ch.  ix.  24— 
ay.     ^^  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  pco* 
p1e«  and  upon  thy  holy  city^  to  finisli  the  iransgres-^ 
aion,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins^  and  to  make  recoo*    i 
ciliation    for  iniquity,    and  to    bring   in    everl-^^'^^  J 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  pro^-     ^J 
and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.     Know  therefore  Mdfl 
ouderstandi  that  from  the  going  forth  of  tha  com* 
naandment,  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  untp 
the  Messiah  the  Prince   shall  be  seven   weeks,  and 
threescore  and  two  weeks.     The  street  shall  be  built 
again^  and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times.     And 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cii| 
off,  but  not  for  himself.  And  the  people  of  the  Pri« 
that  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sane 
tuary  :  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  antj 
unto  tlie  end  of  the  war  desolations  arc  determineii 
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le  shall  caDfirni  the  coveuant  witli  many  lor  one 

ok  :  afld  ia  the  miiUl  of  the  week  he  shall  cause 

sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease ;  aud  Tor  the 
^rspreading  of  abominatlous  he  shall  make  it  deso- 

Sy  eireo  utiiil  the  consuiiiEnatioD;  and  that  deter** 
ledp  shall  be  poured  upon  the  deAolate." 

No  prophecy  has  been  subjected  to  g«  eater  con - 
Ivtr^y^  than  thig  :  and  the  modes  of  computing  tlio 

iitelogical  parts  of  it  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
^rpreters  are  numerous.     An  examination  of  the 

inus  optaions^  which  have  been  entertained  on  this 
ry  diflBcuU  subject,  cannot  now  be  attempted,  nn  it 
laid  require  a  dissertatiou  of  itself:  nor  is  it  neceS' 
for  our  present  purpose.     From  whatever  event 

date  the  computation,  or  in  whatever  manner  we 

>1aiu  the  threescore  and  two  weeks,  after  which 

tah  shall  be  cut  off,  the  description  of  the  thing 

tlf  so  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  our  Sa- 

bur^s  death,  that  we  cannot  apply  it  to  any  one  else^ 

was  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.  And  before  the 
^en  weeks,  which  were  added  to  the  threescore  and 

weeks,  had  likewise  elapsed,  that  is,  before  seven 
les  sei'en  years  had  elapsed  after  the  time  when 
Kssiah  was  cut  off,  the  people  of  the  prince,  that 
luhl  come,  that  is,  the  Uonians  under  the  command 

'Has,  destroyed  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.  And 
^t  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  was  accomplished  acconl- 
fits  strict,  literal,  and  primary  sense,  is  evideat 
le  definitioa  of  time^  with  which  it  i^  accom* 
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panied,     A  prophecy,  in  which  the  period  of  its  »c* 
complij^bmeut  is  determioed,  is  incapable  of  a  two-fold     i 
appUcatioD.  ■ 

The  ninth  example  is  taken  from  the  prophet 
Micah,  ch,  v.  S.  ^^  But  thou  Bethlehem  EpbraUb, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judali, 
yet  out  oT  thee  shall  lie  come  forth  unto  me^  that  » 
to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  ba%'e  been  of 
old  from  everlastiug/'  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  Ibia 
that  this  prophecy  was  strictly  and  literally  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  No  one  ever  donbtei) 
that  our  Saviour  wag  horn  at  Bethlehem,  a  town  near 
Jerusalem,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judili, 
and  anciently  called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata^  which  name 
the  prophet  Micah  retains,  in  order  to  distinguiahtlie 
Bethlehem  of  Judah  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the 
north  of  Palestine.  That  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  thoagh 
formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  was  little  better 
than  a  village  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birtfa^  is  a 
fact  universally  known.  That  our  Saviour  was  a 
ruler  in  Israel,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  bia  wtioll 
life.  And  he  is  unquestionably  the  only  one,  wU 
ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  of  whom  we  declare,' 
that  his  goings  forth  were  ^*from  everlasting^^ 

The  tenth  example  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Ha- 
hakkuk,  (ti»  3»  4.) :  and  the  eleventh  from  the  proph* 
et  Amos  (ix.  11,  IS.)  But  as  the  application  of  Ibese 
two  prophecies  to  the  Messiah  is  (psg  obvious,  Ihaa 
that  of  the  other  examples,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
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Iftb  anil  last  examplei  which  is  the  most  important 
ill. 

This  e:Kample  is  taken  from  the  fifty-third  chapter 
Ua^iali,  and  properly  begins  at  the  third  verse* 
^  U  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  aor- 
Aod  acquainted  with  grief-     And  we  hid  as  it 
ofir  fixcen  from  him  r  he  was   degplsed^  and  w& 
emed  him  not.     Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
carried  our  sorrows :  yet  did  we  esteem  him 
tkeo,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted*     But  he  was 
founded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruised  for 
^iniquities.     The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
Him^  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.     All 
like  sheep;  have  gone  astray  :    we  have  turned 
one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid 
dm  the  iniquity  of  us  alU     He  was  oppressed, 
ke  W1I4  afflicted  ;  yet  he  opened   not  his  mouth. 
^H  brought,  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter :  and,  as  a 
ep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opeueth  noi 
mouth.      He    was  taken  from  prison  and  from 
lent;   and  who  shall   declare  his  generation? 
be  was  cut  out  of  the  laud  of  the  living  :  for  the 
isioD  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.     And  he 
le  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in 
death,  because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither 
iMiy  deceit  in  his  mouth.    Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord 
me  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.     When  thou 
^t  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
lecd,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
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»rthe  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  band.     Ue  shall  si 
or  the  trav  nil  of  hi§  soul^  atid  f^hall   he  fialtsfted. 
bis   knowledge   gball  my  righteous   Bervant   ji 
many  :  for  he  shall  liear  thteir  iniquities.     Therefore 
rill  I  divide  him   a  portion  with  the  great^  and 
^hall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  :  because  be  I 
poured  out  his  sou)  unto  death,  and  be  was  number 
with  the  transgressors,  and    he  bare  the  sin  of  manj 
and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors*^' 

In  the  chapter  of  Isatah,  which  has  been  jast 

quoted,  we  have  a  plain  and  literal  description  of  our 

Saviour*s  sufferings,  deaths  and   burial :    iudeed  m 

less  plain  and  literal,  than  any  historical   narratire^ 

could  be,  which  was  written  after  the  events  Uie 

selves  had  taken  place.   And  that  this  literal  deacrip^i 

Hon  is  really  literal  prophecijj  is  a  matter,  which  caa^ 

not  be  questioned.    The  only  way  to  prove,  thai  it! 

history,  and  not  propliecy,  would   be  to  prove  the 

whole  chapter  an  interpolation  in  the  book  of  Isaiah* 

Now  one  should  hardly  suppose,  that  it  was  interpt* 

lated  by  the  Jetrs^  to  whom  it  is  a  serious  abstaelt 

But  if  it  is  an  interpolation,   the  Jews  alone  cotild 

have  been  the  authors  of  it«    Had  it  been  interpniatcd^ 

by  Christian»y  it  would  never  have  been  admitted  hr 

the  Jews  into  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,    Yet 

it  has  been  unicersally   admitted  :  tor  not  a  sioghM 

Hebrew  manuscript  was  ever  discovered  frithout  this  ^ 

Chapter*     If  the  Jews   however  did  intcrpfdatc  this 

Chapter,  we  cannot  posifibltf  suppose,  llinl  Ih**  inli  r- 
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UUoti  was  subsequftU  to  the  death  of  Christ,  They 

lid  surely  not  have  beeu  so  absurd  as  to  fabricate 
idence  ag&tnst  themselves^  though  their  veoeratioQ 
'  the  sacred  oracles  prevented  them  from  expunging 

it  already  existed  there.  If  therefore  the  Chapter 
^mn  interpolation  at  alii  it  must  have  been  interpo- 

id  before  the  erenta  described  in  it  had  taken  place, 
it  if  the  Chapter  was  written  before  the  events^ 
licribed  in  it,  had  t:iken  place,  it  h  still  an  example 
literal  prophecy,  whether  it  proceeded  from  Isaiah, 

proceeded  from  some  other  prophet*  And  it  is 
bmaterial  whether  we  call  the  writer  of  this  prophe- 

by  the  name  Isaiah,  or  call  him  by  any  other  name. 
it  in  fact  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
mticity  of  this  Chapter,  than  of  any  other  in  the 
bole  book-  Nor  have  the  Jews  themselves,  when 
•d  with  this  prophecy,  though  they  acknowledge 
ifficuUies  to  which  it  exposes  them,  ever  atlempt- 

to  evade  those  difficulties  by  pretending  that  Isaiah 
not  the  author  of  it. 

Now  there  is  no  person  in  the  M'hole  of  the  Jew- 

hitiory,  from  the  lime  ofls?uah  to  the  destruction 
^Jerusalem,  to  whom  this  prophecy  is  applicable^ 
kcept  to  our  Saviour  :  and  to  Him  it  h  applicable  in 
rery  point.  Of  whom  but  of  our  Saviour  can  it  be 
lid,  that  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
Arrows?  Of  whom  but  of  our  Saviour  can  it  be 
id,  that  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and 
for  our  iniquities?     Of  whom  else  could  it  be 
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aaid^  that  he  was  stricken  fur  the  IrantgrMsioii  of  bin 
people^  and  that  his  fioul  was  an  oflVring  for  sinf   la 
fact  that  single  sentence,  ^*  be  was  ntimliereU  willi  tJie 
transgresHorSp  he  bare  the  sin  of  maojr,  and  tniib 
iutercfsaion  for  the  tranHgressors,^^  is  (be  sum  and 
fiubstance  of  the  histc^ry,  which  the  JStVuw^eUuiB  have 
given  of  our  Saviour^8  [lassiun.     Au  ohjextioD  iodeed 
baa  been  made  to  that  part  of  the  prophecy^  where  il 
U  said,   '^  be  made  bi^  grave  with  the  wicked|  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death/ ^    For  though  our  Saviaar 
died  with  the  wicked,  he  did  not  make  his  grave  wilh 
the  wicked  :  nor  was  he  literally  buried  with  the  rich. 
But  the  objection  does  DOt  affect  the  Hebrew  ori^oal } 
it  affects  only  our  English  translation*  Bishop  LowUi 
has  more  correctly  rendered  the  passage  io  the  fol- 
lowing maner  :    ^*  His  grave  was  appointed  with  the 
wicked  ;  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb*^'  Thii 
translation  removes  the  first  difficulty^  but  not  alto- 
gether  the  second.     The  mo8t  accurate  translation  if 
the  Latin  translation  of  Professor  Dathe :  ^^  Destm* 
atum  quidem  ei  erat  sepulchrum  cum  impiis^  aed  ta 
morte  sua  divilihus  similis  fuit,^'     Thi«  translatioo 
perfectly  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  our  St'- 
Yiour's  death  and  burial.     In  cousequeoce  of  beinfl 
crucijied  in  company  with  malefactors,  he  was  do  far 
destined  to  have  also  his  grave  with  them ;  fori  ac» 
cording  to  the  common  course  of  thinga»  he  wooMt 
after  being  crucified  with  them,  have  been  also  buriii 
with  them.     On  the  otiier  hand,  though  he  wag  not 
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boried  with  tbe  ricb^  being  laiil  in  a  tepulchre  where 
BO  one  had  laio  berare,  yet  be  was  baried  after  the 
iMiitt^r  of  the  rich,  being  laid  in  a  tomb,  which  amaa 
or  the  highest  rank  among  the  Jews  bad  prepared  for 
bin  owo  family*  Thus  we  ttee,  that  every  part  of  this 
renarkable  prophecy  was  strictly  and  literally  fulfil- 

rill  the  person  of  our  Saviour. 
To  tbe  examples  already  quoted  from  Bishop 
Cbaodler's  Defence  of  Cbrititianity,  might  be  added 
»rprophectes,  which  literally  apply  to  our  Saviour, 
to  no  one  eUe.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add 
more  eacample,  which  is  an  example  of  great  im- 
ice.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah^  says  the 
»ph6t  i  ^<  Unto  us  a  Child  is  boru;  unto  us  a  Son  is 
Ittn;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  bis  shoulder; 
luid  hi^  name  shall  be  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
nighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace*  Of  tbe  increase  of  bis  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 
upoo  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 

Idgneot  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for 
^er,^  Here  we  have  a  description,  which  is  quite 
applicable  to  any  temporal  prince.  Whatever  aU 
lowances  be  granted  for  oriental  hyperbole  ;  whatever 
deductions  be  made  on  this  account  from  the  grandeur 
of  this  description,  there  is  one  part  at  least,  which 
nioBt  be  taken  literaUif.  Wbon  Isaiah  declared,  that 
of  bis  government  there  should  be  no  rnrf,  the  cxpres* 
50  b  too  precise,  to  admit  any  latitude  of  interpret- 
ioQ,    This  part  therefore  mmt  be  inte rpreted  liter* 
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ally^    But  of  what  temporal  Prince  can  we  n^y,  that 
hia  government  has  no  end  ?     There  are  aUo  other 
reasous^  which  prcveat  Us  ap|i1icati(in  to  any  temporal 
Prince  among  the  Jews.     The  prophecy  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab^  to  whom  indeed  a  Bon 
was  born  ;  but  a  son,  w  ho  was  neither  Couusellur,  uor 
Wonderful,  nor  the  Prince  of  Peace.     For  **  Manas- 
geh  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  lo 
evTy  and    to  do  worse  than  the  heathen,   whom  ibe 
Lord  had   destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel'^ 
(S  Chron,  xxxiii.  9.)     And  hi«  government  bad  not 
only  an  end,  but  a  melancholif  end  :  for  the  King  of 
Assyria  ''  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried  bim  cip»     i 
live  to  Babylon,^'  Nor  did  many  years  elapse,  befeie^ 
Jerusalem  itself  was  levelled  with  the  ground.     And 
if  we  examine  tbe  later  period  of  the  Jewish  historx, 
if  we  endeavour  to  find  in   this   sublime  passage  a 
description,  either  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or  of  Simoa, 
or  of  Hyrcanus,  or  of  any  other  prince  of  the  A^miK 
nffian  race,  the  prophecy  is  again  inapplicable.     For 
those  princes  were  not  of  tbe  house  of  David  :  and  to 
the  house  of  David  was  that  prophecy  restricted. 
applies  therefore  to  tbe  person  of  tbe  Messiah^  audi 
the  Messiah  alone.  j 

The  examples,  which  have  been  quoted  in  (li^|l 
Lecture,   afford    sufficient  proof,  that    the    Hebrew 
prophets  have  strictly  and  literally  foretold  the  coming 
of  Christ.     How  far,  and  in  what  r  ^  ihey  bav^ 

foretold  his  coming  in  a  secondarji  ._- .,  :-ball  be 
aobject  of  inf)Qiry  in  the  next  Lecture. 
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X  HE  examples^  which  were  quoted  iii  the  preced- 
ing Lecture^  are  KufiicieDt  to  shew^  that^  if  agreeably 
to  our  Saviour's  directions^  we  search  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  passages,  which  testify  of 
BiiDy  our  researches  will  not  be  fruitless.  For  the 
ozamplesj  quoted  in  that  Lecture,  are  prophecies, 
wliich  testify  of  Christ,  according  to  their  plain  and 
literal  meaning.  We  may  now,  therefore,  without 
enxiety,  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  that  sense, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  remote  sense,  at  other 
times  the  mystical  sense,  at  other  times  the  secondary 
sense,  of  prophecy.  For  let  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
into  secondary  senses  be  what  it  will,  the  prophecies, 
which  testify  of  Christ  according  to  their  primary 
sense,  are  suiBciently  numerous,  to  supply  us  with 
arguments  fur  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

In  conducting  the  proposed  inquiry,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  two  following  question.^.  First,  we  must 
examine  what  the  difficulties  arr^  which  attend  the 
notion  of  secondary  senses  in  s^enernl.     And  then  we 
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must  examine^  whether^  notwithstancling  those  diffi- 
cuUies;  there  are  not  some  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  really  have  a  secondary  sense. 

In  the  first  place  then,  let  us  consider  the  difflcul' 
tieSf  which  attend  the  notion  of  secondary  sen^e^  ia 
generaL  With  respect  to  single  words^  there  are  few, .  j 
which  do  not  admit  of  more  senses  than  one:  and  it4 
frequently  happens^  that  the  same  word^  in  dlQcreoi 
passaged,  U  used  io  very  different  senseR^  But  tbeo 
it  must  tie  observed^  that  in  each  of  these  pagsage^i 
the  word  has  its  determinate  meaning  :  and  that  it  ii 
not  allowable  to  exchange  at  pleasure  the  sense,  wbidi 
attaches  to  the  word  in  one  case^  for  the  sense^  wbic] 
attaches  to  it  in  another.  If  it  were,  the  words  of 
author  would  be  understood  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that,  which  he  himself  affixed  to  them ;  they 
would  not  be  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thungbl 
by  the  author ;  and  the  object  of  his  writing  would 
be  defeated. 

On  the  other  baud,  though  perspicuity  is  in  g§\ 
eral  the  first  duty  of  an  author,  there  arc  cases^  wbe 
the  object,  which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attained  onl 
by  ambiguitij.     It  may  be  an  author's  design  io  w 
enigmatically :  and  this  object  will  be  best  promoted 
by  the  selection  of  such  words,  as  admit  of  two  differ* 
ent  senses  in  one  and  the  same  place.     Words  m 
chosen,  and  so  placed,  are  then  designedUj  used  in  a 
double  sense.     But  in   such  cases,  though  the  words 
are  used  in  a  double  sense,  and  the  author's  meoniAE 
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mbiguoufl^  there  is  in  general  a  limit  to  the 
igatty*  If  the  aathor  intemleti  nothing  more,  than 
'ittmoa  enigma^  it  is  a  tiling,  which  admits  of  a 
ttuMi.  We  may  discover,  not  only  what  the  two 
»  mrtf  in  which  the  ambiguous  term  is  used,  but 
in  what  manner  each  of  those  senses,  according 
Ike  author^s  dc§ign,  is  to  he  applied.  And  even 
n  tbe  author  intended  to  leave  the  readeri  or 
rer,  entirely  in  the  dark^  with  respect  to  the  proper 
Ucation  of  the  two  senses  attached  to  the  ambiga- 
lerm  it  is  seldom  a  question  what  those  senses  are. 
err,  for  instance,  a  heathen  oracle  was  delivered 
uch  ambiguous  terms,  as  to  make  it  accord  with  a 
re  event,  whether  that  event  proved  favourable,  or 
LVoorablei  to  the  person,  who  consulted  the  oracUi 
Rinbiguity  consi^sted,  not  in  any  doubt  about  the 
mB  themselves,  between  which  the  person  had  lo 
3M,  bat  in  the  want  of  a  clue,  to  determine  his 

There  is  no  analo2;y,  therefore,  between  the  am* 
lity  observable  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  and 
double  aense  of  prophecy,  as  (he  term  is  under- 
id,  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writings.  When  we 
rpret  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
idM  its  literal  meaning,  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
Heal  meaning,  or,  in  other  words,  a  prophecy^ 
ch  is  supposed  to  contain,  both  a  primartj^  and  a 
ndarif  sense,  the  grand  difficulty  is  to  ascertain 
i  that  secondary  sense  really  is.    We  are  not  in 
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want  of  a  cloe^  io  deterrniQe  our  choice  between  two 
senses  already  known  ;  but  we  want  a  clue,  wbidi 
nhall  lead  us  Trom  tlic  knowledge  of  one  sense  to  t 
discovery  of  the  of/ter.  The  primary  sense  of  a  He- 
brew prophecy  is  ascertained  by  a  gramtiiaiical  analj* 
sis  of  the  Hebrew  words*  But  no  such  graminati* 
cal  analysis  will  assist  us^  in  discoveriug  the  Mtmn^ 
dary  sense  of  a  Hebrew  prophecy.  Indeed  mo^t 
writers,  who  treat  of  secondarif  senses,  contend,  (hit 
those  secondary  senses  were  unknown  to  the  prafk^ 
ets  themselves ;  and  that  Divine  Providence  so  or- 
dered it,  that  the  very  persons,  who  comotilted  to 
writing  the  words,  which  were  dictated  by  the  UoW 
Spirit,  did  not  perceive  the  whole  extent  of  thfir 
meaning.  But  if  words,  employed  in  a  Hebrtir 
prophecy,  were  intended  to  convey  a  sense  so  remote 
from  tlie  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  that  evca 
the  prophet^  who  wrote  the  words,  did  not  perceive 
the  sense  intended,  the  same  divine  authority,  whid 
communicated  the  prophecy,  must  interpose,  to  is- 
plain  the  prophecy.  For,  without  such  diviQe  hi* 
terpositioD,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  n 
could  discover  the  meaning  of  a  prophecy,  which  th« 
prophet  himself  was  unable  to  discover.  If  we  Bttf, 
that  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah  may  be  oo- 
derstood  by  us,  (hough  not  by  the  prophet,  becaoiO 
we  have  the  advantage  of  having  seen  its  accomplish* 
mentj  we  argue,  though  unconscionsly,  from  a  pftiti^ 
principii.      When   it    is  previously  known,   that  i 
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ifihecy  do€M  relate  to  the  Messiah^  they,   wha  live 
ii«  accompliahmeQti  will   undaubtedly  have  a 
»orc  coiDprebetiBive  view  of  the  subject,  than  they, 
who  lived  in  a  preceding  age.     But,  wheu  the  ques- 
tion U  ID  agitationf  whether  a  certaiu  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ijiig*  doe«  not  apply  to  the  Messiah,  has  also  a  mys- 
^cal  meaniiig,    which   doen  eo  i^pply^  we  take  for 
grmoied  the  thing  to  he  proved,  if  we  begin  by  argu- 
ing about  its  accomplishment.     We  must  ascertain 
Uie  existence  of  the  prophecy,  before  the  accomplish' 
f&mt  of  the  prophecy  can  he  matter  even  of  inquiry. 
is  true,  that  the  words,  in  which  the  prophecy  is 
slivered,  may  be  of  such  general  import,  as  not  to 
rfte  the  notion  of  any  one  particular  event ;   but 
a  particular  event  may  happen  in  a  future  age, 
^hich  so  accords  with  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  as 
enable  us  to  perceive  a  connexion  between  the 
^ords  and  the  event,  which  was  not  perceived  before 
event.     And,  if  a  prophecy  can  be  interpreted  hy 
other  means  than  by  history^  or  by  the  actual  arri- 
l1  of  that  very  event,  to  which  the  prophecy  relates, 
the  prophecy  must  in  that  case  be  fulfilled^  before 
the  prophecy  can  be  understood*     But  then   it  must 
be  observed,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  rea* 
■pning  the  existence  of  the  prophecy  is  presupposed. 
Hf  tt  8St  out  with  the  supposition,  that  a  certaiu  pas* 
Bhge  WM  originally  designed  to  be  prophetic  of  somB 
event :  and  then  comparing  a  particular  event 
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with  lliB  tlescription  gWen  id  that  pass«gB^ 
rrom  the  8imllArity  between  the  event  aot 
cription^  that  the  one  is  connected  with  the  fiilicr. 
But  iti  whatever  case  we  roust  premously  examtMff 
whether  a  passage  of  the  Old  TestatneDi  really  ten*  de- 
signed for  prophecy,  or  not ;  in  other  words^  whcrer- 
er  the  emstence  of  a  prophecy  must  he  previously 
establishedt  something  more  is  requisite  for  that  pur- 
pose^ than  a  mere  correspondence  betweetk  the  pai^ 
sage  in  questioo,  and  the  event^  to  which  we  apply  it 
Kow,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  character  of 
prophecy  in  a  secondary  sense^  we  shall  find  tint 
the  existence  of  every  such  prophecy  must  be  estab- 
lished, before  we  can  begin  to  argue  about  its  ac- 
complishment.  And  to  conduct  such  a  proof  is  sot 
quite  so  easy,  as  many  writers  have  imagined*  b 
this  respect,  there  is  a  material  difference  betweea 
prophecy  in  tl  primary  sense,  and  prophecy  to  a  sic- 
ondary  sense.  The  primary  sense  of  a  prophecy  ii 
the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  hy  which  the  propk* 
ecy  is  conveyed*  And  tliis  sense  we  obtain  by  m  gftnu 
matical  analysis  of  the  words.  But  when  we  atlempl 
to  discover  a  secondary  sense,  we  attempt  to  go  fur- 
ther^  than  the  words  will  carry  us.  Beside  the  plaii 
and  primary  sense,  which  the  words  of  the  prcypfaecr 
do  convey,  we  seek  for  some  remote^  or  mysUal 
sense,  which  the  words  of  the  prophecy  do  not  coa- 
vcy.  Consequently  we  undertake  what  weaimeli^ 
have  not  the  means  of  peiformine 
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II  is  troe,  that  mnny  writers  liave  endetTonred 
wht^w  the  jn*acticability  o(  Ibc  aUenipt  by  com|iar- 
ig  Ibe  double  seose  of  prophecy  with  Ibe  double 
cif  alUgorg0     Bvery  allegnry  bag   twoseniea; 
wie  of  which  in  a  literal  sense,  the  other  an  Megor* 
■fal  aenae.     And  a  knowledge  of  ihe.  first  sen^e  leads 
1^1  to  a  disOTVery  of  the  second  sense.     Why  therefore 
|[il  is  aaid)  may  we  not  ascribe  a  double  sense  to  proph- 
cj  ?     And^  if  a  prophecy  has  a  double  sense,  may 
re  not  argne  from  the  first  to  the  second  sense,  in 
ae  manner,  as  we  argue  from  the  first  to  the 
id  sense  in  allegory?    Tbi^  is  the  common  ar< 
snt  in  favour  of  that  system,  which  provides  a 
double  meaning  for  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Bent,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish ^  the  other  to  the 
^phrtBtian  dispensation.     But  the  argument,  though 
▼cry  specious,  and  employed  by  very  cmitieut  writ* 
era^  will  appear  on  examination  to  be  altogether  un- 
enable.     It  ts  founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  be- 
sen  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  and  the  double 
ef  allegory ;   whereas,  the  two  things,  instead 
^  being  analogous,  are  totally  dissimilar.     When  we 
iterpret  a  prophecy^  to  which  a  double  meaning  is 
scribed,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish^  the  other  to 
the  Chri>itian  dispensation,  we  are  in  either  case  con* 
eimed  with  an  interpretation  of  words.     For  the 
me  words,  which,  according  to  one  interpretation, 
applied  to  one  event,  are,  according  to  another 
ir<^latton,  applied  to  another  event     But,  in  the 
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interpretation  of  an  allegory^  we  are  concerned  only 
ID  the j^r«t  instance  with  an  interpretation  of  words ; 
the  second  sense,  which  is  usually  called  the  alkgar^ 
icol  sense,  being  an  interpretation  of  thingSf  as  was 
fully  pr4#ved  in  the  Lecture  on  that  subject.  An  •!• 
legory  is  commonly  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive, as  in  those  two  incomparable  allegories,  oar 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  sower,  and  Mathan^s  paw* 
ble  to  David.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  worii 
gives  nothing  more,  than  the  plain  and  simple  nar- 
ratives themselves  ;  whereas  the  moral  of  the  allego* 
ry  is  learnt  by  an  application  of  the  things ,  signified 
by  those  words,  to  other  things^  which  resemble 
them,  and  which  the  former  were  intended  io  suggest 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  therefore  between 
the  interpretation  of  an  allegory^  and  the  interprets 
tion  of  a  prophecy  with  a  double  sense. 

If  we  proceed  with  the  parallel,  we  shall  finti 
other   differences,  which  destroy  the  analogy  allo- 
getber.      In  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  we  arc 
concerned  with  htstojnc  truth :    in  the  interpretation 
of  allegory    we   are   concerned    with    moral    truth. 
And  this  difference  leads  again  to  a  still  greater  tlif*_ 
ference.     f'or  since  the  object  of  allegory  is  mor 
truth,  the  narrative,  which  conveys  the  allegory, 
commonly  fictitious^  as  in  the  two  examples  already' 
quoted.      But    in    the    interpretation    of    praphecff 
whether  we  consider  the  primary,  or  consider  the 
secondary  sense,  we  are  wholly  and  solely  canoeiii* 
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wUh  real  events.  Lastly,  in  the  interpretation  of 
AQ  allegory^  we  have  a  clue,  which  leads  us  froni 
oae  sense  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  allegory  is 
■ccompaaicil  with  an  explanation  :  and  even  where 
^«tt  allegory  is  left  to  explain  itself^  the  application  of 
Me  sense  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  obvious,  or 
tlie  object  of  the  allegory  will  be  defeated.  If  the 
iiDiDedtate  representation,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
mmb  of  the  allegory,  has  not  a  manifest  correspon- 
dence with  the  ultimate  representation,  or  the  moral 
of  ihe  allegory,  we  lose  the  very  thing,  which  consti- 
tutes its  worth.  In  every  allegory  therefore  there 
is,  and  must  6e,  a  clue,  which  leads  from  one  sense 
to  the  other.     But  in  the  interpretation  of  a  profhecy, 

t  which  a  double  meaning  is  ascribed,  we  have  no 
lie  whatever,  which  can  lead  us  from  the  primary 
io  the  secondary  sense.  The  primarjf  sense  is  sug- 
gested  by  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  But  the  sec^ 
ondurif  sense  is  suggested,  neither  by  the  words  of 
He  prophecy,  nor  by  the  things^  which  those  words 
stgaify«  It  is  a  hidden,  a  remote  sense;  indeed  so 
bidden,  and  so  remote  from  the  literal  sense,  that  it 

§sf]p(K»sed  to  have  been  unknown  even  to  the  proph- 
who  committed  the  prophecy  to  writing. 
Tet,  with  all  these  impediments,  the  system  of 
lirtmary  and  secondary  senses  received   such  an  ac> 

Kisioo  of  strength  from  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
vine  Legation,  that  many  subsequent  writers  have 
greed  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  system,  as 
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he  explaiaed  it^  is  proof  against  every  ohjeclion/ 
According  to  this  explanation^  the  existence  of  sec* 
ondary  senses  in  Hebrew  prophecy  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  their  '^  logical  propriety  and  moral  fiU 
ness,*'  The  secondary  sense  of  a  prophecy  is  theit 
represented,  as  having  the  same  relation  to  the  pri» 
mary  sense,  which  an  antitype  has  lo  its  type,  Hal, 
if  the  primary  and  secondary  senses  of  prophecy  afc 
subservient  lo  the  same  end  with  types  and  antitype^i 
it  VH  inferred,  that  they  rest  on  the  same  foundation*; 
As  the  Jews,  for  iniistance,  when  they  sacrificed  (heir 
paschal  lamb,  were  not  aware,  that  this  was  a  typ^i^ 
prophetic  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  it  ia 
that  there  miglit  be  vf&rbal  prophecies  of  the  trnt 
event,  though  the  literal  meaning  of  those  prophedai 
no  more  suggested  that  event  to  the  Jews,  Ifaan  Ibc 
tjfpe,  by  which  it  was  prefigured.  And  the  mard 
fitness  J  as  well  of  primary  and  secondary  senses  on 
the  one  hand,  as  of  types  and  antitypes  on  the  other^  . 
h  argued  on  the  following  ground*  The  Law  bdB^fll 
only  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  the  Jews  wert 
kept  in  i^orance  about  the  real  tendency  of  type* 
till  those  types  were  superseded  by  the  accotaplisli 
ment  of  their  antitypes :  for,  if  they  had  jnTrwrnl^ 
undcrstciod  the  meaning  of  tho^e  typea^  they  might 
have  neglected  (he  Law,  before  the  fnlness  of  live 
was  come.  A  fore*knowledge  of  tla  iuteiided  aboli- 
lion,  a  fore* knowledge,  that  it  was  only  a  shadow 
better  lbin«7«  to  come.  raii:fat  have  indoced  timm 
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rtl  the  preparatorjf  Digpensatioo^  even  during 
ie  period^  while  it  was  destined  to  last.     But  tbe 
ic  reason,  as  is  farther  argued,  for  wbicb  the  Jews 
fere  kept  in  ignorance  about  the  meaning  of  tt/pes  re* 
v^  MesHtah;  must  have  operated  also  in  tbe 
■nal  prophecff  relating  to  the  Messiah*     The 
,  sums  Teil  of  obscurity^  which  was  thrown  over  the 
^^^brmer,  is  supposed  therefore  to  have  been  necessary 
Hjf  thrown  over  the  latter^  in  order  to  preserve  con* 
^mUtencg  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Jewish  Dispensa- 
ttiin.     And  to  this  purpose  nothing  is  supposed  to 
b&vc  been  better  adapted  than  the  use  of  secondary 
leuees  ;  because  these  senses  are  so  remote  from  tbe 
literal  scnse^  that  they  occurred  not  to  the  prophets 
■■beotselves.     Lastly^  to  tbe  objection,*  (hat  secondary 
^%T  mystical  senses   may  be  multiplied  without  end, 
while  the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  a  passage  can 
be  only  onej  it  is  answered,  that,  when  the  system  is 
so  explained,  the  secondary  sense  has  no  less  its  lim- 
■l,  than  the  primary  sense,  the  one  being  determined 
^>y  a  reference  to  the  Christian  di^^pensation,  as  tbe 
other  is  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
peosatton* 
H      8uch  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  ingenious 
Hpygtem.  which  was  proposed   by  tbe  celebrated  au- 
thor of  tbe  Divine  Legation.     But,  if  we  examine  it 
closely,  we  shall  find,  that  it  labours  under  difficul* 
lies,  which  are  not  easily  surmounted*     In  tbe  first 
placcj  the  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  destroy  bh- 
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tirelif  tbe  Dotlon  of  pro|>hecie9^  wbicii  relate  ta  (he 
comiog  of  Cbrist  according  to  their  literal  sen^j 
But  we  have  already  sesii^  not  only  bow  importani 
it  18  to  shew  the  existence  of  such  prophecies ;  m 
have  further  secn^  that  many  such  prophecies  real); 
do  exist.     That  the  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  de- 1 
stroy  the  notion  of  literal  prophecy,  appears  from  the 
very  purport  of  the  system.     The  logical  propriety 
and  moral  fitness^  which  are  supposed  to  have  opent^ 
ed  in  one  case^  must  be  supposed  to  have  operated  : 
in  another.     The  whole  system  would  be  destroyed^ 
by  the  allowance  of  exceptions.     If  concealment  was 
the  object  of  secondary  senses,  that  object  would  be 
defeated  by  every  prophecy,  which  foretold  the  com* 
ing  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense.      And  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  author  himself^  in   bis  Doctrioe  ul 
Grace,  speaks  of  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah,  as  relating  to  him  generally  in  a  secondary 
sense.     But  in  a  part  of  his  Divine  Legation  be  ap- 
pears so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literal  prophe* 
cy,  that  he  allows  the  existence  of  some  such  proph- 
ecies, and  even  argues  against  Grotius,  who  denies 
their   existence.      At  the  same  time,  being  awaiff 
that  prophecies,  however /etr,  which  predict  the  cod* 
ing  of  Christ  according  to  their  primary  sense^  are^ 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  o    a  system^  which  i^ 
founded  in  obscurity,  he  endeavours  to  remove  Ibwc 
obstacles  by  saying,  that  m  hatever  prophecies  do  re- 
late to  the  Messiah  in  their  primary  sense^  arc  de- 
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tftd  in  SQch  figurative  termSy  as  to  proclace  tbe 
obHcurity^  whicb  19  produced  by  secondary  aen* 
But  tbiB  attempt  to  rem&ve  the  acknowledged 
itacles  h  by  no  means  satisfactory.     For  however 
iratife  tbe  use  of  siiigle  words  in  any  passage  may 
yet  if  the  passage  itself  is   interpreted  literally, 
[the  primary  sense  requires^  we  shall  still  obtain  a 
tinate  sense.     We  shall  obtain  the  sense,  con- 
red  by  the  words  of  the  passage  :  and  tbe  meaning 
I  each  word,  whether  literal  or  figurative,  will  be 
Btiained  by  the  context.     Let  the  terms  therefore 
ay  passage  be  as  figurative,  as  the  argument  may 
Inire,  yet  the  primary  sense  of  that  passage  can 
rer  be  subject  to  the  same  obscurity,  whicb  enveU 
ft  mystical  or  secondary  sense.     It  is  impossible, 
A  sense^  which  the  words  of  the  passage  do  con* 
f,  shonld  be  equally  concealed  from  the  view  of 
reader,  with  a  meaning,  which  the  words  of  the 
ige  do  not  convey.      The  system  in  question 
sfore  is  irreconcihable  with  tbe  notion  of  propb- 
i,  which  predict  the  coming  of  Christ  in  ti  prima- 
aense.     And  the  consequences  of  rejecting  that 
ioti  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  preceding 
::ture. 

Another  difficulty,  under  whicb  the  system  labours, 
^  this ;  that  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  argued  Irom 
sapposed  propriety  of  tbe  thing.     But  theis  are 
idreds  of  thing?-,  of  which  we  might  plausibly  shew. 
It  tbey  would  properly  have  taken  place,  not  one 
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of  which  ever  has  taken  place.  Even  llierefore  ii  it 
be  granted^  ibat  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testaraeot, 
which  literally  relates  toane  event,  has  a  moral  filaesB 
for  relation  to  ancther  events  that  moral  (Itaess  i^itU 
not  establish  ibe  existence  of  sucb  relation.  But  lei 
the  iiifereoce  be  allowed^  and  the  existence  of  the 
secondary  sense  admitted,  it  will  still  be  of  no  use  to 
US,  ttnless  we  have  the  means  of  discoverijtg  that  sense. 
And  how  shall  we  discover  that  sense  by  the  lopcil 
propriety  or  moral  fitness^  which  we  ascribe  to  it? 
These  are  qaalilies,  which  attach  to  so  many  thingi^ 
that  they  can  never  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  om 
thing.  If  we  say,  that  the  secondary  sense  U  de* 
termined  by  a  reference  to  the  Christian  Dispeosi- 
tion,  there  are  again  so  many  objects  of  reference  in 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  that  we  shall  be  still  at& 
loss  for  the  particular  application.  In  the  appUeatioQ 
of  secondary  senses  we  are  concerned,  not  with  the 
comparison  of  some  event  with  a  sense  already  known, 
bat  with  the  comparison  of  some  event  with  a  seasey 
which  is  to  be  discovered^  and  discovered  by  it8  rffc*^ 
tion  to  that  event.  Consequently,  if  different  int 
preters  select  different  events  for  the  objects  of  con^ 
parison,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  unless  they  abide 
by  some  common  authority,  they  may  agree  in  tl 
opinion,  that  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  km 
secondary  sense,  but  they  will  i^er  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  question,  what  that  secondary  sensi 
ttaUy  is. 
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After  all  ihtu^  it  appears  that  tliere  is  no  system 
"irAa/er«r,  liy  which  we  caa  either  establish  the  exisU 
I  €%ce  of  secondary  senses^  or  Uy  which,  on  the  Bwp* 
'  fonition  of  their  existence^  we  can  discover  their  real 
imeuningn  We  must  be  contentedi  therefore,  as  at 
^Bbe  beginning  of  the  preceding  Lecture^  to  resolve  the 
^Buestioii  of  secondary  senses,  into  a  question  of  ait- 
^Htarit^y.  In  whatever  case  a  passage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
^^raent,  which,  according  to  it^  strict  and  literal  sense, 

iflates  to  some  earlier  event  in  the  Jewish  history,  is 
et  applied,  either  by  Christy  or  by  an  Apostle  of 
'hrlst,  to  what  happened  in  their  days ;  and  more« 
rer,  is  so  applied,  as  to  indicate,  that  the  passage  is 
rophetic  ;  of  such  passage  we  must  conclude  on  their 
authority f  thai  beside  its  plain  and  primary  sense,  it 
_kaj8  also  a  remote  or  secondary  sense.     The  difficul- 
ea,  which  no  human  system  can  remove,  are  in  such 
5CS  removed  by  Divine  Power  ;    the   discoveries, 
rhicb  human  reason  attempts  in  vain,  are  there  uu* 
aided  by  divine  intelligence  ;  and  the  same  divine 
ithority,  which  communicated  the  prophecy,  inter- 
nes to  explain  the  prophecy.  Though  we  ourselves 
unable  to  discover  any  other  meaning  in  a  Hebrew 
'prophecy,  than  that  which  the  words  themselves  con- 
vey by  their  own  proper  import ;  yet,  when  we  have 
sucJi  authority  for  the  opiuiou,  that  beside  (he  plain 
w  Druaarv  sense,  which  the  w  ords  convey  to  us^  they 
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b&ve  also  a  remote  or  bidden  sease,  which  the  wonli 
do  not  convey  to  qs^  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
que6tioa  the  eanstencB  of  that  sense,  by  opposing  tbc 
result  of  our  own  researches  to  the  decisions  of  uncr* 
nog  wisdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  therefore,  which 
attend  the  notion  of  secondary  senses  in  general^  we 
must  allow,  that  there  are  same  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  really  have  a  secondary   teose. 
But,  since  in  every  instance,  where  a  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  a  secondary  sense,  the  existence 
of  that  secondary  sense  depends  entireltf  on  the  dhine 
authority,  which  has  aacribed  it  to  the   passage,  we 
must  wholly  covjine  the  application  of  a  secondary 
sense  to  those  particular  passages,  to  which  a  second' 
ary  sense   has   been  ascribed  by  divine    authority. 
There  is  no  supposed  logical  propriety,  no  supposed^ 
moral  fitness,  which  can  either  establish  the  existeoceil 
or  lead  to  the  discovery,  of  such  senses.   It  is  author* 
ity,  and  authority  alone  :  though  we  may  fairly  pn^i 
sume  from  the  very  exercise  of  such  authority,  ihatitt 
every  instance  where  a  secondary  sense  i>  applied  by] 
such  authority,  there  is  a  moral  fitness  for  the  appli- 
cation.    But  then  the  application  does  not  depend  ooj 
such  moral  fitness  :  it  depends  on  the  authority  itseir.| 
And  since  this  authority  is  confined  to  individual  ea$iSf( 
the  doctrine  of  secondary  senses  is  reducible  to 
$y8tem.     As  in  the  reldion  of  types  to  intitypes  w^ 
cannot  go  beyond  those  particular  examples,  wliici 
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•re  ratifieil  by  diTiiie  autbority^  so  in  6wry  infltaiite 
the  same  dif  iiie  autbority  must  be  produced^  before 
we  can  recognise^  io  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  Beose. 

Indeed^  if  we  ooce  transgress  the  limit  prescribed 

by  this  authority^  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  limit 

to  the  introduction  of  secondary  senses*     For  since 

the  secondary  sense  of  a  passage  is  a  sense^  which  the 

words  do  not  convej  of  themselvegf  it  is  manifest  that^ 

IS  soon  as  we  begin  to  trust  in  our  own  interpretation^ 

we  shall  interpret  without  rule  or  guide.     Tbongh  no 

passage  can  have  more  than  one  grammatical  mean* 

ing;,  yet^  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  indulge  ourselves  in 

^e  invention  of  mystical  meanings,  it  is  impossible 

Bsay^  where  we  shall  stop.  We  shall  come  at  length 

^b  that  wantonness  of  interpretation^  which  is  display* 

ed  by  most  of  the  Jewish  Commentators^  and  by  many 

among  the  Christian  Fathers.  We  have  already  seeo^ 

E.t  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  interpretation  of 
iphecy  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory,  unless 
ieed  it  should  so  happen  that   an   allegory   was 
ant  to  be  prophetic^  which  however  is  not  its  usual 
character.     But  such  was  the  fondness  for  allegorical 
interpretation^  that  instead  of  confining  it  to  allegorif 
■^c//,  both  Jcwii^h  and  Christian  Commentators  have 
extended  it  to  history  and  prophecy,  where  it  is  wholly 
ipplieable.     When  allegorical  interpretation  is  cm* 
Joyed  where  it  properly  belongs,   namely,   in  the 
terpFetation  of  a  real  allegory,  there  is  always  a 
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connexion  between  the  literal  and  the  a 
flense.  There  is  always  a  clue,  which  leads  us  from 
one  sense  to  the  other.  But  if  we  endeavour  to  find 
an  allegorical  eensc^  either  in  history  or  in  propheciff 
we  endeavour  to  find  a  sense,  with  which  the  literal 
sense  is  wholly  uncouDected.  The  sense  therefore 
will  he  supplied  by  mere  imagination :  and  not  only 
will  different  interpreters  invent  different  senses,  but 
even  the  mme  interpreter  may  invent  as  many  as  be 
pleases.  Indeed  there  have  been  Jewish  Commen* 
taturs,  who  have  boasted,  that  they  could  discover 
seventy  Midrashin,  or  mystical  meanings  in  one  sen- 
tence. Some  limit  therefore  is  absolutely  oecessary: 
and  enough  has  been  already  said  to  shew,  that  the 
only  limit,  in  which  we  can  confide,  is  the  limit  m* 
signed  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostlel- 
This  appeal  to  authority,  as  the  foundation  of 
secondary  senses,  is  consistent  also  with  the  plan, 
which  is  adopted  in  these  Lectures*  For  it  b&9  beeii 
already  shewn,  that  there  are  prophecies,  which  fore^ 
tel  the  coming  of  Christ,  according  to  their  literal  aiid^ 
primary  sense.  By  these  prophecies,  united  with  the 
argument  from  miracles,  w©  establish  the  divine  ao- 
thority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  independently  of 
secondary  senses.  When  we  appeal  therefore  to  their 
authority  in  proof  of  secondary  senses,  we  are  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  arguing  in  a  circle, 
charge  applies  only  to  those,  who,  while  they  under^ 
take  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  religion  from  prophecn 
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jae  only  on  the  iupposition  of  secondary  senses. 
bi  %s  the  e^tistence  of  secondary  senties  depends  on 
^e  Authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles*  we  cannot 
^^iu»  from  those  senses  to  the  truth  of  onr  Teligion 
^Khout  taking  for  granted  the  thing  to  he  pro?ed. 
^■ty  on  the  other  hand^  though  we  cannot  apply  them 
^V  that  particular  purpose^  there  are  other  purposes^ 
B  which  they  may  be  applied*  For  though  they 
prove  nothing  by  tkemsBlveB,  yet  when  combined  with 
ttiofle  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  their 
m^mary  sense,  they  serve  at  least  to  illustrate  that 
Bfcty  of  design,  which  connects  the  Jewish  with  the 
^iristian  Dispensation. 

If  we  further  undertake  to  examine,  what  partic- 

ular  passages  of  the  New  Testament  afford  exam- 

ta^s  of  prophecy  applied  in  a  secondary  sense,  we 

3Ri1l  And  it  to  be  a  question,  in  which  there  ever  has 

jk|pn,  and  probably  ever  ttill  be  a  diversity  of  opin- 

PBi*     For  not  only  arc  commentators  at  variance  on 

the  question,  what  are  literal  prophecies  of  our  Sav* 

ioar,  and  what  are  not,  but  even  they  who  are  agreed 

on  this  previous  question,  are  still  at  variance  as  to 

this  question,  what  appellation  shall  be  given  to  those 

^ttssages,  which  are  applied  to  the  period  of  our  Sav- 

^pr^s  ministry,  and  yet  literally  belong  to  another 

^■riod.     That  there  are  such  passages  we  cannot 

^■ubt :    and  we  may  allege,  as  an  instance,  that  paa- 

Hj^e  in  the  thirty-first  Chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is 

^kplied  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  ai  Beihlebem. 
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'he  words  of  Jeremtah  are,  "  A  voice  was  heard  in 

tatnah;  lameDtatioD^  aad  bitter  weepiDg :  Ralitl 
weeping  for  her  child ren,  refused  to  he  comforted  for 
ier  children^  because  they  were  not     Thus  saiih  the 

^ord,  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weepLDg;^  and  thine 
fcyes  from  tears :  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded 
laith  the  Lord^  and  they  shall  come  again  from  tbe 
laod  of  the  enemy/'     This  passage  evidently  reUtcs 

the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  into  captivity,  i 
their  future  return.     For  it  appears  from  the  fortie 

Chapter  of  Jeremiah^  that  Ramah  was  the  place, 
^Vhich   Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  Nebuchadnc**' 
zar*s  guard,  first  brought  his  captives  from  Jerusalen.^ 
According  to  its  literal  meaning  therefore  it  is  rt 
nusly  a  prophecy  of  a  totally  different  event  from 

lassacre  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem  by  order 
^•Herod,  Nor  do  we  perceive  how  it  can  be  a  pro| 
ccy  of  this  event  even  in  a  secondary  sense*  ForWl 
only  were  ]lamah  and  Bethlehem  two  distinct  places, 
the  one  lying  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  other  to  tbc 
south  of  Jerusalem^  but  the  consolation^  afforded  to 
Rabel,  that  her  children  should  come  again^  waf  i 
consolation^  which  could  not  be  afforded  to  tbe  molh* 
ers  of  the  murdered  children  in  Bethlehem,  A  CM^ 
parison  therefore  of  the  sorrow^  expressed  in  the  ofi« 
case,  with  the  sorrow,  which  was  felt  in  the  other? 
Vappearg  at  least  to  constitute  the  sole  ground  of  ip- 
plication.  Such  applications  of  passages  in  IbeOM 
Testament  to  events  recorded  in  the  New,  variwi* 
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titers^  for  instance  Bishop  Kidder  in  his  Demon- 
»n  of  the  Mesaias^  and  Dr.  Nicholls  in  his  Con* 
with  a  Tbeist,  have  called  by  the  name  of 
"imfnoda^ion.  But  other  writers  have  asserted 
QVeji  ^ucA  passages  are  propbecieB^  at  least  iu  a 
Siniai^  sense,  of  the  events  to  which  they  are  ap- 
The  very  passage,  which  we  have  been  just 
EouBidering^  is  introduced  with  the  words,  <^Then 
pwm  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
kttipbet.*^  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  St.  Mat- 
Kw|  who  quoted  the  passage,  regarded  it  as  a  proph* 
Wff  at  least  in  same  sense^  since  the  use  of  the  term 
**  fulfilled  '■  implies  a  prediction  of  that  event,  in 
wiuch  it  was  fulfilled.  And  if  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Inspired  Apostle  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
WBB  Sk  prediction  of  that  event  to  wbicb  he  himself 
a{>plied  it,  we  must  conclude,  that  such  passage  really 
miu  a  prediction  of  that  event,  though  we  ourselves 
could  not  have  discovered  it.  To  diminish  however 
Mm  difficulties,  which  we  should  still  feel  on  such  oc* 
Mions,  a  distiactiou  has  been  made  by  some  Com* 
ftntators,  especially  by  Professor  Dathe  in  the  Notes 
■  bis  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  between 
Kotaiions  introduced  with  the  formula,  '^  Then  was 
fulfilled,''  and  quotations  introduced  with  the  formu- 
^^This  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfiUcd*^^ 
lough  quotations  therefore  of  the  latter  kind  are 
itations  oi  prophecies,  relating  either  in  a  primary 
ytacondary  aegaei  to  ibMe  very  evoitst  in 
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which  they  are  applied^  quotations  of  the  forme 
kind  are  supposed  to  have  been  ioteuded  for  no*! 
thing  more^  than  what  U  called  an  accommadaiwnf 
or  an  application  of  a  passage  to  a  correspoadiai 
evenL  And  this  distinction  has  really  a  fonndation 
in  the  practice  of  the  Jews  them§elvcs.  For  Saren- 
busius  in  his  third  Thesis  Deformulitt  alleganii^  his 
quoted  Rahbinical  expressions  corresponding  to  the 
expressions  of  the  New  Testament,  **  Then  was  fal- 
filled/^  and  ^^  this  was  done  that  it  might  he  fnlftl* 
led."  And  it  appears,  that  the  latter  expression  oa* 
ly  was  used  with  passages,  which  were  quoted  fcy 
way  of  argument^  or  proof »  But  if  the  term  accom- 
madation  be  applied,  as  it  is  hy  some  writers*  to  pts* 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  quoted  in  tlie 
New  Testament  with  the  strong  expreaaioDi  *^lhii 
was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  the  use  of  it  ia 
such  cases  is  neither  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  nor  can  be  consonant  witli  the  desiga 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Passages  so  io* 
troduccd  must  be  regarded  as  real  prophecies,  at  least 
in  a  secondary,  if  not  in  a  primary  sense*  To  use 
therefore  the  term  accommodation  for  the  passages  h 
gmnBToly  which  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testameotf 
and  applied  to  the  events  of  the  New>  is  Co  carr; 
the  principle  of  accommodation  to  an  ejttent,  which  il 
will  not  bear.  Nor  can  the  term ^seossdary  sense''  I 
applied  in  that  general  suuitier :  Ibr  diere  aie  certaio^l 
iy  prophecies  in  the  Old  Tertaaerti  wkkk  nUle  Is 
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th«  Mesainh  in  a  primary  sense.  Itiiieed^  if  all  the 
paisages^  which  are  qaoted  as  prophecies  in  the  New 
Te9tainenty  were  mere  accooimodations,  they  would 
cease  to  be  prophecies  altogether.  They  would  not 
prophecies  even  in  Ttame.  And  though  passages, 
icb  are  prophetic  in  a  secondary  sense,  are  still 
pbectes,  yet  if  all  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
essiab  predicted  the  coming  of  Christ  in  a  mere 
siical  or  secondary  sense,  we  shoold  not  have  that 
B  word  of  prophecy^  which  both  our  Saviour  and 
Apostles  have  taught  us  to  expect. 
Iiet  us  now  recapitulate,  and  place  in  one  point 
fiew,  the  preceding  inquiries  into  the  prophecies 
relattag  to  the  Messiah.  Many  of  these  prophecies 
relate  to  him  according  to  their  literal  and  primary 
•ease.  From  these  prophecies,  in  conjunction  with 
miracles,  we  can  argue  to  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Their  authority  being  thus 
wtablishedf  we  can  appeal  to  that  authority,  as  evi- 
dence,  that  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  lifer- 

«^jf  relating  to  some  event  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
alioD,  but  quoted  by  them  as  a  prophecy  of  some 
event  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  prophe- 
cy of  that  event  in  a  secondary  sense.  But  as  not 
all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  literally 
relate  to  events  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  arc 
in  their  application  to  events  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation applied  in  the  same  manner^  we  must  en- 
avoor  to  digtinguish  the  cases,  in  which  the  Sacred 
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Writers  themselves  intended  to  give  examples  of 
prophecy^  from  the  cases^  in  which  they  meant  only 
to  quote  for  the  purpose  of  similitade  or  illustratioik 
In  the  former,  we  have  examples  of  pn^hecy  iu  a 
secondary  sense :  in  the  latter  alone,  we  have  exsm* 
pies  of  accommodation. 
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jThe  system  of  Theology  adopted  in  these  Lec- 
tures consiits  of  seven  branches  ;  namely,  the 
Criticism  of  the  Bible^  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the 
Bible^  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  the  In- 
gpiraUou  of  the  Bible,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  History  of  those  Doctrines  with  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  general. 


The  two  first  Branches,  having  been  already 
considered,  we  now  enter  on  the  third  Branch, 
which  relates  to  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility 
of  the  Bible.  And  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  these 
important  questions  should  be  examined  at  a 
period  more  seasonable  than  the  present,  when 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  shake  the  fabric  of 
Christianity  to  its  very  basis.  If  it  could  be 
proved,  that  the  Bible  were  not  authentic,  the 
foundation  itself  would  be  destroyed,  on  which 
we  build  our  faith  in  this  life,  and  our  hopes  of 
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everlasting  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  If^  for 
instance,  it  were  true,  that  the  Holy  Gospels  were 
not  written  by  the  Evangelists  to  whom  they  are 
asf  ribed,  or  that  the  Epistles,  which  we  believe  to 
be  St.  Paurs,  were  the  fabrications  of  an  impos- 
tor, who  EssLimed  the  name  of  the  Apostle^  though 
it  would  still  be  an  unfair  conclusion,  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  a  fraud  (since  we  cannot  argue 
from  the  doubtfulness  of  a  record  to  the  falsity  of 
the  things  recorded),  we  should  yet  be  destitute 
of  positive  proof,  and  unable  to  afford  the  evi- 
dence required,  that  our  religion  was  given  by 
divine  revelation.  It  is  a  matter  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings.  And  this  importance  wilt 
appear  still  more  conspicuous,  when  we  have 
shewn,  how  closely  the  proof  of  their  authenticity 
is  connected  with  the  proof  of  their  divine  autho- 
rity, or  with  the  evidences  for  our  Holy  Religion. 


I 


But  before  we  enter  on  this  proof,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  dejiiiiiimi  of  the  term  'Authentic  * 
For  as  the  term  is  used  by  different  writers  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should 
argue  with  perspicuity  on  this  subject,  unless  he 
previously  explains  what  he  himself  undei-stands 
by  it.  Some  writers  use  the  term  ^authentic'  in 
»o  extensive  a  sense,  as  to  make  it  include  both 
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question  of  authorship,  ^nd  the  question  of 
fidelity  and  truth.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  termi 
a  book,  though  genuine  if  written  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  is  not  authentic,  unless  the 
accounts,  which  it  contains  are  worthy  of  credit. 
With  this  distinction  between  the  terms  'au- 
thentic' and  'genuine/  great  caution  is  necessary 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  the  argu- 
inent.  For  with  this  distinction  the  proof  of 
genuineness  is  one  thing,  the  proof  of  authenti- 
city is  another.  And  though  we  may  often  argue 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  we  cannot  always 
do  \i.  There  are  many  books^  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  which  no  doubt  is  entertained  in  re* 
gard  to  the  authorship,  but  of  which  doubts  may 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether 
the  authors  have  related  what  is  worthy  of  cfedit. 
But  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  writers  who 
thus  distinguish  authenticity  from  genuineness^ 
overlook  the  distinction  in  their  mode  of  reason- 
ing :  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  other 
writers  have  used  the  terms  as  synonymous,  has 
led  them  more  easily  to  the  conclusion,  that  when 
they  have  conducted  the  proof  of  genuineness^ 
they  have  furnished  also  a  proof  of  authenticity^ 
even  in  their  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true,  that 
when  the  question  relates  to  the  sacred  writings, 
a  proof  of  the  former  aSbrds  a  sure  foundation   on 
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If  the  term  "^authenticity*  is  taken  in  a  sense,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  credibility,  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  both  of  these  subjects  been 
referred  to  the  same  branch  of  Divinity?  The 
answer  is,  that  thoug^h  they  are  distinct  in  them- 
Belm$,  and  each  of  them  requires  a  separate 
proofs  they  are  so  connected^  when  the  question 
relates  to  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  may  justly 
be  considered  as  parts  of  the  same  division,  and 
forming  together  only  one  branch  of  Divinity. 


The  first  inquiry  must  of  course  be  directed  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings  :  for  till  this 
point  has  been  determined,  we  cannot  enter  on 
the  inquiry  about  their  credibHily.  If  they  were 
forgeries,  the  ground  on  which  we  assent  to  them^ 
would  not  exist.  We  must  likewise  separate  the 
proof  of  authenticity  in  reference  to  the  Old  Tea- 
lament,  from  the  proof  of  authenticity  in  reference 
to  the  New:  for  the  evidence  and  the  arguments^ 
which  are  applicable  to  the  former,  are  ditllerent 
from  the  evidence  and  the  arguments,  which  arc 
applicable  to  the  latter.  The  Old  Testament, 
from  the  priority  of  its  composition,  would  on  that 
account  take  precedence  of  the  New.  But  there 
are  other  reasons,  which  in  the  present  instance 
make  it  adviseabte  to  depart  from  the  order  of 
time.     For   not  only  is  the   authenticity  of  the 
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New  Testament  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
to  every  Christian,  but  the  proof  of  it  may  be 
conducted  independently  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whereas  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament 
derives  at  least  a  part  of  its  support  from  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New.  The  authenticity  there- 
fore of  the  New  Testament  shall  be  the  subject 
of  our  investig*ation  at  the  present  season. 


In  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  we  niust  always 
bear  in  mind^  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  ques- 
tion, which  is  purely  historical ,  The  inquiry  is, 
whether  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  in  the  first  century,  and  by  the  authors, 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  whether  (as  many 
have  asserted)  those  books  are  the  fabrications  of 
a  later  a^e,  and  destitute  of  claim  to  the  author- 
ship assigned  to  them  This  question  must  be 
examined  on  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  we  would  examine  the  claims  of  any 
other  ancient  writings.  To  those^  who  question 
the  fact,  that  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Paul 
were  written  by  that  Apostle,  we  must  apply  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning,  which  we  would  apply  to 
those,  who  might  choose  to  doubt  whether  Ci- 
cero or  Pliny  were  the  authors  of  the  Epistles 
ascribed  to  them.  That  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
were  written  by  inspimtioUj  which  those  of  Cicero 
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and  PUny  were  nut,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
stiquiry^  which  is  now  before  us.  We  must  prove 
4heir  authenticity,  before  we  can  prove  their  in- 
spiration. Their  authenticity  is  the  ground-work, 
on  which  alone  we  can  rest  our  arguments  for  in- 
spiration :  till  the  former  question  is  determined, 
the  latter  cannot  be  entertained.  If  the  Epistles, 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul^  were  forgeries  in  his  name^  all 
claim  to  inspiration  would  at  once  be  destroyed. 
Though  it  is  certain  therefore^  as  will  be  shewn 
tiereafter,  that  St.  Paul  was  divinely  inspired,  we 
should  argue  in  a  circle,  if  while  the  question 
was  pending,  whether  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
St,  Paul,  were  written  by  him  or  not,  we  took  for 
granted  that  they  were  written  by  inspiration,  and 
thence  inferred  tiiat  they  were  authentic.  We 
must  be  careful  in  our  defences  of  Christianity  to 
admit  no  proposition  as  a  linii  in  tlie  chain  of  our 
reasoning,  if  that  proposition  is  itself  dependent 
on  the  proposition,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
maintain.  We  must  remember,  that  such  de- 
fences are  conducted,  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  have  never 
doubted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  un- 
believers. If  therefore  we  at  any  time  betray  a 
flaw  in  our  reasoning,  if  we  are  ever  guilty  of  a 
petitio  principii,  if  we  attempt  to  prove  premises 
by  inferences,  as  well  ^  inferences  by  premises. 
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our  adver*arie«  will  not  fail  lo  detecl  our  want  of 
precUion^  and  will  argue  from  the  weakness  of 
tlie  defence  to  the   instability  of  the  thing  de- 
fended.     Thus  the  cause  of  Christianity  may 
injured  by  the  endeavours,  which  are  made  for  i| 
«up|Kirt. 


On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  the  question 
relates  to  au then  tit  ity^  we  consider  the  sacred 
writers  in  the  same  light,  in  which  we  should 
consider  any  other  writers^  we  not  only  lose 
nothing  in  the  strength  of  our  arguments,  but  iu 
the  end  are  considerable  gainers.  If  we  treat 
them  in  the  first  instance  merely  as  human  writ- 
ers, we  do  not  therefore  abandon  their  claim  to 
be  considered  as  divine.  We  merely  defer  ilie  use 
which  we  would  make  of  it,  and  defer  it  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  future  use  of  it  more 
•ecu  re 


That  the  proof  of  authenticity,  oonducted  on 
liese  principles,  will  produce  aU  the  advantages^ 
which  we  can  desire  io  obtala,  may  be  shewn  by 
a  single  example.  In  the  secood  €lni|iler  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Carinthiaos^  the  author  of  it 
write*  as  follows  (Ter.4.}.  '  Mj  qpeccb  and  m> 
preaching  was  qoI  witli  ili«  c^ticiaf  wordi  of 
imh  «  wtidcitt.  bat  in  dewHH«t«mi  ^fite  tpiril 
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''and  of  power/*  And  in  what  manner  he  af- 
forded this  demonstmtion  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power,  appears  from  what  he  further  says  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  same 
Epistle,  He  there  describes  the  diversities  of 
gifts,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  conferred  on  the 
Church  of  Corinth.     'There   are   diversities  of 

*  gifts  (says  the  author  of  this  Epistle)  but  the 

*  same  Spirit.' — '  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 

*  word  of  w  isdom  ;  to  another  the  word  of  know* 
ledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by  the 
'  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing 
'  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of 

'  miracles/ Now,  whatever  attempts  may  be 

made  to  explain  the  other  qualities  imparted 
to  the  Corinthians  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  in  that  manner  the  power 
of  working  mimcles.  The  laws  of  nature  can- 
not be  suspended^  as  they  must  be  at  the  work- 
ing of  a  miracle,  without  the  special  inter- 
ference of  that  Being,  who  gave  those  laws, 
and  who  alone  can  controul  them.  Now  let  us 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  the 
proof  of  it  is  yet  to  come,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul ;  and  let  the  supposition  be 
made  merely  as  we  would  make  it  of  an  Epistle 
ascribed   to    Cicero    or  to   Pliny,    without   any 
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reference  to  its  inspiralioii.  This  simple  fact, 
which  is  assumed^  not  as  a  petilio  principii^  but 
merely  to  see  what  will  follow  from  it  when  it  h 
proved^  immediately  suggests  the  following  ques- 
tion.  Is  it  possible^  that  St.  Paul  should  have 
written  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  manner  and  in 
the  words,  which  have  been  just  quoted^  if, 
during  his  residence  among  them^  he  had  neither 
given  proofs  of  his  own  power  of  working  miracles, 
nor  imparted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
power  to  others.  An  impostor  may  boast  in  one 
place  of  the  wonders  which  he  has  done  in  an- 
other :  and  J  if  the  places  are  distant^  he  may  pos- 
sibly escape  detection.  But  that  the  same  per- 
sons should  be  reminded  of  miracles  performed 
among  them,  if  no  miracles  had  been  wrought^  is 
too  much  either  for  knavery  to  attempt^  or  for 
credulity  to  admit.  If  then  the  Corinthians, 
among  whom  St.  Paul,  at  his  first  visits  resided 
more  than  eighteen  months  (Actsxviii.)  had  never 
witnessed  either  miracles  performed  by  the  Apo- 
stle himself,  or  supernatural  gifts  imparted  to 
others,  and  yet  after  his  departure  to  Ephesus, 
had  received  an  Epistle^  as  coming  from  St.  Paul, 
and  referring  to  miracles,  which  they  knew  liad 
never  been  performed,  they  could  not  have  be- 
lieced  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul, 
and  they  would  have  rejected  it  as  an  attempt  to 
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impose  on  them  But  they  did  not  reject  this 
EpisUe  :  they  accepted  and  held  it  in  lionour. 
They  accepted  and  held  in  honour  a  second 
Epistle  from  the  same  author^  in  which  he  Hke- 
wise  claims  divine  authority  (ch.x.  8.):  they  re- 
ceived with  veneration  St.  Paul  himself,  a  second, 
and  a  third  time.  They  admitted  therefore  the 
miracles  to  which  St.  Paul  alluded,  by  admitting 
the  Epistle,  which  caniamed  the  reference. 


Having  thus  shewn  the  importance  of  our  pre- 
it  inquiry,  I  will  next  consider  the  kind  of 
evidence  to  be  produced,  and  the  mode,  in  which 
guch  evidence  should  be  arranged.  As  we  are  now 
concerned  with  an  historical  question,  for  which 
historical  evidence  can  be  produced,  the  produc- 
tion of  that  historical  evidence  is  the  Jirst  thing, 
we  should  undertake.  In  cases,  where  we  have 
no  records,  as  evidence  for  historical  facts,  their 
existence  must  be  established  by  the  process  of  in- 
duction, or  by  shewing  that  certain  etfects,  which 
are  acknowledged,  could  not  have  been  produced 
but  by  the  operation  of  certain  assigned  causes. 
And  such  indirect  proof  may  be  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose.  But  where  historical  evidence 
can  be  alleged,  it  is  always  adviseable  to  begin  with 
it.  Now  the  historical  evidence  for  the  authenti- 
dty  of  the  New  Testament  is  no  other  than  the 
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external  evidence,  consisting  of  the  testimony 
of  ancient  vviiters^  and  the  existence  of  certain 
early  translations.  The  internal  evidence,  which 
is  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  books,  will 
then  properly  follow  in  confirmation  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence.  It  is  true,  that  this  order  is  fre- 
quently inverted,  and  that  the  internal  evidence 
is  first  produced  as  a  preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  external.  But  where  external  evi- 
dence is  so  decisive  as  in  the  present  case,  and 
where  no  preparation  is  wanted  for  its  reception, 
we  should  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank. 


In  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts,  of  which 
external  evidence  consists,  I  have  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  gena^al  practice  :  and  for  this 
departure  it  is  necessary,  that  I  should  offer  a 
particular  explanation  and  apology.  In  quoting 
ecclesiastical  writers,  as  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  usual 
to  begin  with  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  tlie  Fa- 
thers, who  were  contemporary  with  the  Apostles; 
and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  as  many  following 
centuries,  as  appeared  expedient  for  the  purpose. 
But  there  is  a  disadvajitage  attending  this  chro- 
nological arrangement,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  the 
proof  of  authenticity  to  various  objections  at  the 
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rery  outset.  Barnabas  and  Hermas  do  not  afford 
the  testimony  for  which  they  are  quoted.  Clement 
of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  were  certainly 
acquainted  with  some  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  they  have  been  alleged  as  evidence  for 
other  books,  where  the  quotations  produced  for 
that  purpose  are  really  insufficient.  We  cannot 
indeed  expect  to  find  in  their  writings  such  ample 
testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  we  find  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  And  it 
is  not  so  much  their  silence,  that  is  injurious  txy 
the  proof,  because  that  silence  may  be  easily 
explained :  it  is  the  desire  of  making  them  say 
more,  than  the  circumstances,  under  which  they 
wrote,  could  allow  them  to  say. 


The  silence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  in  regard 
to  many,  or  even  most  of  the  books,  which  com- 
pose the  New  Testament,  may  be  explained  in 
such  a  manner^  as  to  obviate  the  inferencCj  that 
such  books  did  not  exist  in  the  first  century,  be- 
cause the  Apostolic  Fathers  have  not  quoted  from 
them.  In  the  first  place^  the  collection  of  all 
those  various  books,  which  compose  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  formation  of  them  into  a 
tingle  work,  w^as  an  operation^  which  required 
a  much  longer  period,  than  is  commonly  sup* 
posed,      The   four   Gospels,    though   ultimately 
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designed  for  geneml  use,  were  written  in  such 
different  and  distant  places,  that  many  years  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  possessors  of  one  Gospel 
became  generally  possessed  of  the  other  three. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  addressed  to  various 
communities  scattered  througbout  Asia^  Greece, 
and  Italy  :  and  it  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  a  few  years  to  collect  all  these  EpisUes  into  a 
single  volume.  But  beside  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  distance  between  the  places  where  the 
originals  were  preserved,  the  multiplication  of 
copies,  even  when  the  books  were  once  collected, 
was  much  less  practicable,  than  it  has  been  since 
rendered  by  the  art  of  printing.  The  purchase 
of  manuscripts  was  attended  with  expenee  :  and 
the  primitive  Christians  were  in  general  poor. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  copies  of  all  the  various  books, 
which  compose  the  New  Testament,  should  have 
been  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers. And  there  is  an  additional  consideration, 
which  will  account  for  their  silence^  even  in  re- 
gard to  books,  which  they  probably  did  possess. 
The  most  voluminous  writers  are  commonly  in 
possession  of  many  books^  which  they  never 
quote,  because  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  unusual 
to  quote  a  work,  unless  the  subject,  on  which  the 
author  is   writing,    aftords   occasion   for  it.    We 
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cannat  therefore  conclude,  tliat  because  a  writer 
of  the  hrst  century  has  not  quoted  a  particular 
hack  of  the  New  Testament,  the  book  was 
whoUy  unknown  to  him.  Still  less  can  we  argue 
from  hts  silence,  that  the  book  did  not  exist, 
when  he  wrote.  And  the  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ApostoHc  Fathers, 
are  certainly  devoid  of  foundation. 


Bat  then  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  other 
hand^  that  their  positive  evidence  appUes  only  to 
a  small  portion  of  a  work^  where  positive  evidence 
is  wanted  for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole.  If  we 
begin  therefore  our  proof  of  authenticity  with  quo* 
tations  fi*om  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  subject 
ourselves  to  difficuhies,  which  are  less  easily  over- 
come at  the  commencement,  than  they  are  at  the 
close  of  oar  researches.  The  production  either  of 
dabtous,  or  of  scanty  evidence,  before  it  is  known 
that  unquestionable  and  ample  evidence  may  be 
afforded,  not  only  exposes  us  to  the  attacks  of  our 
adversaries  before  we  are  prepared  for  our  de- 
fence, but  is  apt  to  injure  the  cause  even  with  (he 
well-disposed,  by  exciting^  prejudices  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  entertained.  The  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  times  is  too  easily 
overlooked.     As   we  are  enabled  at  present    to 
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multiply  copies  of  books  without  limit,  and  no 
one  who  now  writes  on  a  subject  of  Divinity  can 
be  destitute  of  a  Bible  entire  in  all  itspart??^  we  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  same 
facility  did  not  exist  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  if  this  difference  is  overlooked,  the 
inference  may  be  drawn,  that  at  least  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  must  have  possessed  whatever 
books  of  the  New  Testament  existed  in  their 
days*  And  since  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  if  not 
the  other  Apostolic  Fathers,  unquestionably  wrote 
at  a  period,  w^hen  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  have  been  written,  if  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed^  the  next 
inference  is^  that  the  books,  which  they  have  not 
quoted  were  the  fabrications  of  a  later  age.  Such 
are  the  consequences  of  making  the  works  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  a  prominent  feature  in  the  proof 
of  authenticity* 


But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  beginning 
with  their  works,  which  is  no  less  cogent,  than 
the  preceding.  When  we  appeal  to  one  set  of 
writings,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  au- 
thenticity of  another,  we  should  take  especial 
care,  that  the  writings  to  which  we  make  our 
Jirst  appeal,  should  themselves  be  free  from  all 
suspicion.      But    the    writings  ascribed    to    the 
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ic   Fathers,    and   especially'   the    Epistles, 
whicli  bear  the  name  of  I^atius,  have  descended 
to  as  in  a  very  questionable  shape.     And^  though 
we  should  probably  go  too  far,  if  we  ajiiscrted,  as 
90me   critics   have  done^   that  they   are   entirety 
spurious,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  they  came 
originally  from  the  hands  of  those  Fathers,  their 
writings  have  been  so  interpolated  with  passages, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  first  century,  as  to  cast  a  shade 
over  that  which    may  probably   be  genuine.     At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  those 
writings  have  been  only  interpolated,  the  inter- 
polations appear  to  have  been  made  for  a  different 
purpose^  than  that  of  obtaining  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.    The  passages 
therefore,  which  have  reference  to  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  on  that  account  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion.    But  still  they   are  not  exempt  from  it. 
And  even  if  every  doubt  were  removed^  even  if  it 
were  certain,  that  all  the  passages  were  genuine^ 
which  have  been  quoted  from  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thej^,  as  evidence  for  the  New  Testament,  they 
would  still  fail  of  producing  the  effect  intended. 
For  most  of  them  are  really  of  that  description, 
that  the  authors  might  have  written  them,  though 
they  had  never  seen  the  book,  or  books,  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  allude.     If  then  we   make 
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their  writings  the  foundation  of  our  proof,  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  building  on  a 
foundation  of  sand.  Of  this  weakness  our  adver- 
saries have  taken  advantage  :  and  nothing  has  so 
contributed  to  impair  the  proofs  that  the  New 
Testament  is  authentic,  as  the  importance,  which 
has  been  falsely  attached  to  the  works  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers. 


For  these  reasons  I  propose  to  invert  the  order, 
which  has  been  hitherto  observed  in  conducting 
the  proof  of  authenticity,  I  propose  to  begin  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  ascend, 
through  the  third  and  the  second,  to  the  first 
century.  Writers  of  the  fifth  and  following  cen- 
turies may  be  omitted  as  unnecessary  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  But  among  the  writers  of  the 
fourth  century,  there  are  some,  and  especially 
Eusebius  and  Jerom,  whose  testimony  is  of  great 
importance.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  age 
of  the  Apostles,  of  so  much  the  greater  value  will 
be  the  evidence  produced,  when  such  evidence  is 
clear  and  decisive.  And  we  shall  find  in  the 
progress  of  our  inquiry,  that  we  can  ascend  with 
such  decisive  evidence  to  an  age  so  near  to  the 

ostolic  age,  that  where  the  chain  of  evidence 

U  cease,  its  place  can  be  supplied  by  argument; 

argument  which  will  incontestably  prove,  that 
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there  was  only  one  short  period^  in  which  a 
finery  was  possible,  and^  that  if  during  that 
period  a  forgery  had  been  attempted^  it  could  not 
have  escaped  detection. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  proofs  which  I  propose  to 
offer^  as  the  external  evidence  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  which  I  shall  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Lecture. 


B« 


Lgeeeably  to  the  plan  proposed 
ing  Lecture  for  the  arrangement  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  I  begin  with  the 
y  testimony  of  Jerom^  who  was  born  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  ordained  Pres- 
byter at  Antioch  in  the  year  378,  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerom  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
Fathers :  and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified^  not 
only  by  his  profound  erudition^  but  by  his  exten- 
sive researches,  his  various  travels,  and  his  long 
residence  in  Pales tine^  to  investigate  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  several  books,  which  compose  the 
New  Testament,  Of  these  books  he  has  given  a 
catalogue  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus^  on  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  •,  He  begins  his  catalogue 
(which  is  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle)  with 
the  four  Evangelists  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another 
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work  of  Si.  Luke^  whose  praise  is  in  the  GrogpeL 
He  says  that  St.  Paul  wrote  Epistles  to  sevea 
Churches :  these  seven  Churches  are  such  as  we 
find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  coH'^ 
tained  in  our  present  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely  in  the  Latin  Church) 
did  njat  consider  it  as  an  Epistle  of  St.  Paul :  but 
we  siiall  presently  see  that  his  own  opinion  was 
different.  He  further  states,  that  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  seven 
OatboUc  Epistles  he  ascribes  to  James^  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude,  and  expressly  says,  that  they  were 
Apostles.  And  he  concludes  his  catalogue  wth ' 
the  remark,  that  the  Revelation  of  John  has  as 
many  mysteries  as  words. 


This  Catalogue  accords  with  the  books,  which 
we  receive  at  present^  with  the  exception  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  rejection  of  this 
Epistle  is  a  fact^  which  Jerom  has  not  attempted 
to  conceal  :  and  therefore  as  he  confidently  speaks 
of  all  tlie  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his 
testimony  is  so  much  the  more  in  their  favour. 
As  we  are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of 
fects,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire  into  the  causes,  which  induced  the 
Latin  Church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
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brews.  But  whatever  those  causes  may  have 
been^  they  did  not  warrant  the  rejection  of  it^  in 
the  estimation  of  Jerom  himself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers^  or,  as  it  ii 
frequently  called,  his  Treatise  of  illustrious  men, 
and  in  the  article  relating  to  St,  Paul^  Jerom 
expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  *, 
alluding  to  the  then -prevailing  custom  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he 
adds,  ^'^  But  we  receive  it;"  and  he  assigns  this 
powerful  reason,  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in 
his  own  words,  *  nequaquam  hujus  temporis  con- 
'  sueiudinem,  sed  velerum  scriptorum  mictoritatem 
sequentes/—  To  his  Catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revision  of  the 
Jjatin  Version,  which  revision  contained  the  same 
books  as  we  have  at  present* 


From  Jerom  in  the  latin  Church  we  may 
ascend  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  the  Greek 
Church,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of  holding 
I  tP  >^  the  celebrated  council  of  Niciea,  He  has  given 
a  catalogue,  which  is  entitled,  '  Of  the  genuine 
'  books  of  inspired  Scripture/  and  contained  in 
his  thirty- third   poem  f*     In   this   Catalogue   he 
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entimerates  the  four  Gospels,  which  he   ascribes 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John  ;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul^  including 
therefore   the    Epistle   to   the   Hebrews ;     seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  namely,  one  Epistle  of  James, 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  three  Epistles  of  John,  and 
one  Epistle  of  Jude.     These  are  the  books,  ivhich 
according  to  Gregory's  Catalogue  constituted  the 
New  Testament,     The  only  book,  which  is  not 
contained  in  itj  is  the  book  of  Revelation.     But 
this  omission  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
ference, which  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  considered 
as  due  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
leading  member,  than  to  any  doubts,  which    he 
himself  entertained    respecting     its    authenticity. 
For  as  the  Latin  Church  in  the  fourth  century  did 
not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  fourth  century  did  not  receive  the 
book   of  Revelation,     But    Gregory  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  it  as  a  work  of  authority : 
for  in  his  thirty-second  Oration  he  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  it,  with  the  remark  ''  as  John  teaches 
'^  me  in  his  Apocalypse/'  * 

Epiphanius,  who  ym.s  Gregory's  contemporaiy^ 
hag  given  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
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the  New  Testameirt.  It  is  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  hig  third  Book  against  heresies :  and 
the  order  is  as  follows :  *  the  four  holy  Gospels : 
fourteen  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostle  Paul  ;  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  catholic  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude;  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  John,  To  all  these  books  Epiphanins 
applies  the  appellation  of  divine  scriptures.:  and 
his  catalogue  includes  all  the  books,  which  consti- 
tute the  present  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Athanasius,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  year32b\  and  therefore  must  have 
been  born  before  the  end  of  the  third  century,  has 
in  his  Festal  Epistle  given  a  Catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  following  ordei-  f. 
The  four  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew,  Mark« 
Luke,  and  John:  then  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  seven  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  called  catholic, 
of  James  one,  of  Peter  two^  of  John  three,  of  Jude 
one.     Beside  theie  there  are  fourteen  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  the  first  to  the  Romans,  then 
two  to  the  Corinthians ;    then  that  to  the  Gala- 
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tians^  the  next  ta  the  Ephesianb^  then  to  the 
Philippiuns,  tlien  to  the  Colossians,  after  them  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  ;  then  two  to  Timothy,  to  Titus 
one^  the  last  to  Philemon  ;  and  ag;ain  the  Revela- 
tion of  John.  "  These  (adds  Athanasius)  are  the 
'^  fountains  of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts  may 
'*  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them. 
**  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion  is 
^  taught.'*  This  catalogue  not  only  contains  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  re- 
ceive at  present,  but  describes  them  so  particu- 
larly, that  no  question  can  arise  in  regard  to  any 
one  of  them. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius,  who  was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  270,  and  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  that  city.  In  the  twenty -fifth  Chapter  of  the 
third  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  states 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  about  the  several  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  this  statement  is 
so  much  the  more  important,  as  we  learn  from  it^ 
in  what  manner  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  received,  not  merely  at  the  time 
when  Eusebius  wrote,  but  as  far  back,  as  the 
researches  of  Eusebius  would  carry  him.  His 
object  was  to  ascertain  what  books  of  the  New 
Testanicnt    had    been   universally    received,   atid 
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what   books   had   ever  been    called   in   question. 
This  object  is  announced  in  the  title  of  the  Chap- 
ter^ which  is,  ^Of  the  Scriptures  uDiversaUy  ac- 
'^  knowledged,  and  those  which  are  not  so/'    And 
it  appears  from  the  observations  which  he  has  made 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter^  that  he  adopted  the 
true  mode  of  discovering  what  he  wished  to  know. 
It  appears  that  he  examined  the  most  ancient  re- 
cords of  Christianity  to  which  he  had  access  ;  and 
the  most  ancient  records  of  Christianity  to  which 
J  Eusebiiis  had  access^  must  liave  extended  to  the 
age  of  the  Apostles.    The  books  of  the  New  Tesi 
lament^  which    according  to  Eusebius  had  been 
universally  received,  and  which  he  places  there- 
fore in  the  first  class,  were  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  Epistle  of 
St.  John.    Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  Euse- 
bius is  stating  an   historical  fact.     After  all  the 
inquiries,  which  he  had  instituted  about  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  found,  that  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,   the  first   Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  St  John  had  been  universally  re- 
ceived.   There  is  one  difficulty  attending  his  state- 
ment of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul     He  speaks  of 
those  Epistles  generally ,  whence  it  might  be  infer- 
red, that  he  meant  to  include  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     But  as  we  know  that  doubts  were  en- 
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leriained  respecting  this  Epistle^  as  EuBebius  him- 
self acknowledges  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  same 
booki  and  since  in  his  twenty-fifth  chapter  he  is 
stating  matters  of  fact^  not  matters  of  opinion^  the 
general  expression,  used  by  Eusebios  cannot  be 
so  construed,  as  to  include  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 


The  books  which  Eusebius  refers  to  the  second 
class^  or  the  class  of  books  not  universally  re- 
ceived, are  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St, 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  StJude.  And  here  we 
must  again  remember  that  Eusebius  is  not  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  on  his  part,  whether  these 
books  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  ca- 
non. He  is  again  stating  an  historical  fact:  he 
is  stating  that  these  books  had  been  received  by 
many,  but  not  by  all  And  the  article,  which  he 
uses  on  this  occasion,  shews,  that  they  had  been 
received  by  the  many,  that  is,  by  the  great  majo- 
rity. We  must  further  recollect,  that  in  searching 
ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Eusebius  did,  for  testi- 
mony to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  every 
quotation  from  a  book  of  the  New  Testament^ 
found  in  their  writings,  afforded  positive  proof, 
that  the  book  then  existed,  and  was  known  to 
them  ;  whereas  their  silence  in  regard  to  a  book 
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of  the  New  Testament  was  mere  negative  cvi- 
defice^  whichj  as  appears  from  the  remarks,  that 
were  made  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  no  real 
proofs  that  such  a  book  was  unknown  to  them, 
and  still  less  that  such  a  book  did  not  then  exist* 
The  circumstance  therefore,  that  the  Epistle  of 
St.  JameSj  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  ihe 
second  and  third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude  had  not  been  unwerBaUy  received^  when 
Eusebius  instituted  his  inquiries^  aflbrds  much  less 
reason  to  suspect  their  authenticity,  than  might 
otherwise  be  supposed. 


On  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  only  book 
which  remains  to  be  considered  in  the  catalogue 
of  Eusebius^  he  has  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  ambiguity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  he  really  meant*  In  his  representation  of 
that  book  he  has  departed  from  the  plan,  which  he 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament :  and  by  mixing  opinion  w  ith  fact  has 
given  a  very  confused  account.  As  it  appears 
from  his  own  statement  that  this  book  had  been 
received  by  some,  but  not  by  others,  he  ought 
consistently  to  have  placed  it  in  the  second  class. 
But  he  annexes  it  to  the  first  class,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  which  shews  that  it  could  not 
belong  to  a  class,  on  which  no  doubt  existed.  And 
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make  the  incon§istency  still  greater,  he  after- 
wards places  it  among  a  set  of  books  decidedly 
^purious^  with  another  expression  of  doubt,  which 
Bhew9  that  it  would  be  equally  improper,  to  rank 
it  among  %uth  books.  Whether  Eusebius  was 
tntentionaliy  ambiguous  on  the  subject  of  a  book, 
which  even  then  had  excited  much  controversy, 
or  whether  he  wa«  accidentally  inconsistent^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  class,  to  which 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Eusebius^  the 
book  itself  should  be  referred.  And  its  authenti- 
city must  hereafter  be  established,  with  that  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  books, 
which  Eusebius  himself  has  placed  in  the  second 
ckaB. 


From  Eusebius  let  us  ascend  to  Origen,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  184,  within  a  hundred  years 
therefore  of  the  time,  when  St  John,  and  probably 
other  Apostles  were  still  living.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  most  profound  scholar,  but  the  most 
acute  critic,  among  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church.  But  we  have  been  unfortunately  deprived 
of  much  important  testimony,  which  his  writings, 
if  they  had  descended  entire  to  the  present  age, 
would  have  afforded  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.     The  works  of  Origen,  which 
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are  now  extant,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
those,  which  he  composed  :  and  even  of  the  books 
which  have  been  preserved^  there  are  several, 
which  exist  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  made 
by  Riifinus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented^  as  it  has  exposed  the 
testimony  of  Origen  to  doubts,  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  entertained. 
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The  testimony  of  Origen  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  must  now  be  collected,  partly 
from  the  occasional  notice  which  he  has  taken  of 
them  in  his  Homilies^  partly  from  the  extracts  made 
by  Eusebius  from  writings  of  Origen  then  extant, 
and  partly  from  the  quotations  which  Origen  him- 
self has  made  from  the  New  Testament.  In  his 
thirteenth  Homily  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  having 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  New  Testament,  he 
observes,*  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  were  the  authors 
of  the  books  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
posed. And  these  are  the  authors  to  whom  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  ascribed 
In  his  seventh  Homily  on  the  book  of  Joshua, 
where  he  again  introduces  the  several  writers  of 
the  New   Testament  he  is  more  explicit,  f     He 


mentions  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  as  the 
authors  of  the  four  Gospels :  and  Luke  as  author 
also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  To  Paul  he 
ascribes  fourteen  Epistles ;  to  James  and  Jude, 
each  one  Epistle :  to  Peter  two.  And  he  adds^ 
thai  John  spake  both  in  his  Epistles,  and  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  If  then  in  the  general  ex- 
pression, the  Epistles  of  St,  John,  we  include  the 
third,  as  well  as  the  second,  we  have  from  Origen 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  we  receive  at  present.  But 
unfortunately  his  Homilies  on  the  book  of  Joshua 
exist  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufious : 
whence  a  suspicion  has  been  entertained  that 
Rufinus  added  to  the  catalogue,  and  that  it  con- 
tained fewer  books,  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
Origen.  But  the  suspicion  appears  to  be  ill  founded. 
For  if  RuBtius  had  made  alterations  in  Origen 's 
catalogue,  he  would  have  made  them  in  conformity 
with  the  canon  of  his  own  Church.  Otherwise  no 
motive  is  assignable  for  a  corruption  of  his  author's 
text*  But  if  Rufinus  had  altered  the  catalogue  of 
Origen  so  as  to  make  it  suit  the  canon  of  the  Latin 
Church,  it  would  not  have  ascribed  fourteen^  as 
it  really  does,  but  only  thirteen  epistles  to  St 
Paul 
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Another  source  of  information  respecting  Ort- 
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gen's  testimony  to  (he  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  collection   of  passages^  extracted  by 
Eusebius  from  Ihen-existiog  works  of  Origen^and 
put  together  in   the  twenty -fifth  chapter  of  the 
sixth  hook  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.    These 
passages  were  quoted  by  Eusebius,   partly  from 
Origen*s   Commentary    on    St.   Matthew,    partly 
from   his  Commentary  on    St.  John,   and    partly 
from  his  Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In   the   Extract   from    his  Commentary     on    St. 
Matthew,  Origen  speaks  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
ascribes  them  to  Matthew,   Mark,   Luke,  John. 
In  the  Extract  from  his  Commentary  on  St,  John, 
Origen  having  occasion  to  mention  the  Epistles, 
speaks  generally  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  St. 
Paul,  without  making  any  exception  ;    he  men- 
tions two  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  and  three  Epistles 
of  St,  John,   but  with   the   remarks,    that  some 
persons   doubted  whether  the  second   epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John 
were  authentic.     In  the  same  extract  he  ascribes 
the  book  of  Revelation  to  St.  John  tlie  Apostle, 
lo  the  extract  from  his  Homily  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Origen  examines  the  question,  whe- 
ther St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  that  Epistle,  or  not. 
He  observes,  that  the  Greek  style  of  that  Epistle  is 
not  the  style  of  St.  Paul :    but  he  allows  that  the 
sentiments,  though  not  the  language,  are  those  of 
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Apostle  And  he  adds,  *'lf  therefore  any 
"church  receives  this  Epistle  as  Paurs,  it  is  to  be 
**  cofmnended  on  that  account  :  for  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  ancients  have  handed  it 
'"down  as  Paul's/'  Origan's  opinion  on  this 
Epistle,  which  is  rather  ambiguously  expressed. 
may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
wrilings  of  his  master,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesias- 
lical  History  ^,  In  this  passage  Clement  asserts^ 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by 
St.  Paul ;  but  that  it  was  written  by  St-  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  the  Greek  epistle  is  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  St.  Luke.  That  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  is  asserted  also  by  Jerom  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  writers  under  the 
article  Paubis ;  and  he  adds  that  this  is  the  rea- 
eon  why  the  Greek  text  diflfers  from  the  style  of 
St,  Paul. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  testimony  of 
Origen  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  contained  in  the  passages  already  quoted. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  Catalogue,  which  is 
given  in  his  seventh  Homily  on  Joshua,  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament^  which  we  receive 
at  present  were  received  by  Origen.     And  there 
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reason 
loguCj  as  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any  things  which 
occurs  in  the  extracts  made  by  Eosebius-  If  in 
those  extracts  Origen  denies  that  the  Greek  words 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  St.  Paul,  he  admits  that  its  doctrines  are 
those  of  the  Apostle :  and  we  need  only  consult 
the  indexes  to  Origen's  works^  to  see  that  he  has 
quoted  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  scripture 
authority,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. — He 
further  admits  in  those  extracts,  that  the  second 
Epistle  of  St,  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of 
St.  John,  were  not  universally  received,  as  did 
also  Eusebius  in  the  work  which  contains  those 
extracts.  But  Origen  does  not  say,  that  he  reject- 
ed them  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  several 
quotations  from  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter* 
And  if  no  quotations  from  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  St,  John,  are  to  be  found  in  what  now 
remains  of  the  works  of  Origen,  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  unfavourable  to  those  Epistles,  which 
are  not  only  extremely  short,  but  are  unlikely  in 
themselves  to  afford  much  matter  for  quotation. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  observed  of  these  extracts,  that 
no  mention  is  made  in  them^  either  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  or  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  But  from  this  silence  no 
inference  whatever  can  be  drawn.  The  first  of 
those  extracts  relates  only  to  the  four  Gospels; 
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the  third  only  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and 
the  books^  which  are  named  in  the  second  extract, 
are  named  rather  incidentally,  than  with  a  view  of 
contipleling  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  omission  therefore  of  any  single 
book  is  no  argument  against  it.  Of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  the  authenticity  was  never  doubted : 
and  Origen  has  numerous  quotations  from  it.  He 
has  many  quotations  also  from  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James.  And  he  has  quoted  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 
—  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen,  because  it  is  not  only  of  great 
importance,  but  has  been  much  disputed.  And 
I  think  we  may  conclude  from  aM  that  has  been 
said,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  receive  at  present,  were  received  also 
by  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 


From  Origen  we  may  ascend  to  Tertullian,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  He  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Httle  more 
therefore  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
John.  Tertullian  has  no  where  given  a  professed 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament : 
and  therefore  his  testimony  must  be  collected, 
partly  from  detached  passages,  and  partly  from 
his  various  quotations.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  has  named  and  quoted  so 
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frequently,  as  the  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Lukc^ 
John,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  particular 
places.  On  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  expressc!* 
no  doubt,  except  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  TertulHan  ascribes  to  Barnabas*  There 
are  some  books  of  the  New  Testament  on  which 
TertulHan  is  silent^  namely  the  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
the  second  Epistle  of  St,  Peter,  with  the  second 
and  third  of  St.  John.  Whether  he  has  quoted 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
But,  if  an  author  does  not  profess  to  give  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any  book  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it. 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
examine  the  testimony  of  Clement^  the  preceptor 
of  Origen.  The  works  of  Clement,  which  are 
enunierate<l  by  Eiisebius  and  Jerom,  have  most  of 
them  been  destroyed :  but,  even  those  which  re- 
main afford  abundant  testimony  to  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  They  contain  numerous 
quotations  from  our  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  :  and  among  the  works  of 
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Clement,  which  are  now  extant,  we  stiJl  find  many 

quotations  from  that  Epistle,  indeed  there  is  only 
one  Epistle  of  St  Paul,  from  which  we  do  fiat  find 
quotatiooH  in  the  works  of  Clement ;  and  that  is, 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  But  as  this  Epistle  was 
quoted  by  Origen,  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  quoted  by  Clement  can  reasonably  be  as- 

I  cribed  to  no  other  cause,  than  that  none  of  the 
subjects^  of  which  he  was  treating,  required  a  quo- 
tation from  it.  Of  the  Catholic  Epistles  he  has 
quoted  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John^  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  And  the  book  of  Revelation 
he  has  quoted  frequently.  It  has  been  said  indeed 
that  Clement  has  no  where  quoted  the  Epistle  of 
St,  James.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    He  has  quoted 

I  it,  as  well  as  Origen,  as  appears  from  the  extracts 
produced  by  Griesbach  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  SymboIsE  CriticsB.  That  volume  contains  all 
the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament^  which 
are  contained  in  the  remaining  Greek  works  of 
Clement  and  Origen  :  and  they  are  of  peculiar 
importance^  in  reference,  as  well  to  the  integrity, 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament* 
They  shew,  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
were  used  by  Clement  and  Origen,  no  otherwise 
differed  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  have 
descended  to  the  present  oge,  than   as  differenj 


copies  of  the  same  work  unavoidably  vary  in  their 
readings. 

As  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  borne  such 
ample  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament^  we  must  not  forget  its  peculiar  im- 
portance. Though  the  precise  year  of  his  birth 
is  unknown  J  we  may  conclude  from  various  cir- 
cumstances that  he  was  not  born  later,  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  was  born 
therefore  at  a  time,  when  persons  must  have  been 
still  living,  who  remembered  at  least  some  of  the 
ApostleSj  especially  the  Apostle  St.  John.  He  was 
sufficiently  near  therefore  to  the  Apostolic  age,  to 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  question,  whether  the 
books,  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
w^ere  justly  ascribed  to  them,  or  not.  According 
to  an  account  recorded  by  Epiphanius,*  he  was 
born  at  Athens  :  and  according  to  other  ancient 
writers,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Greece,  Pa- 
lestine, and  other  parts  of  Asia,  before  he  became 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  f  He 
visited  therefore  the  countries,  that  contained  the 
Christian  communities,  to  which  St<  Paul^  not  an 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Clement,  had 

*  Ha;r««.  xxxii.  6.   Tom.  I.  p.  213.  ed.  Pam,  l622, 
^^  Sec  the  authontifs  quoted  in  Fabricu  Bib.  Gr.  Vol.  VII* 
p,  \20.  ed,  Harles. 
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addressed  his  various  Epistles.  The  countries, 
%¥hich  he  visited,  must  likewise  have  included  the 
places^  where  the  four  Gospels  were  wiitten.  He 
f  had  therefore  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  in  regard  to  Ihe  authenticity  of  the  books^ 
which  compose  the  New  Testament,  and  it  was 
not  the  character  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  take 
things  upon  trust,  or  to  believe  without  good  evi- 
dence«  Independently  of  what  is  related  by  Eu- 
gebius  and  Jerom,  his  works  sufficiently  shew, 
that  he  was  educated  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  he  would  not  have  taken  the  New 
Testament  for  his  guide,  but  on  the  clearest  con- 
viction  of  its  authenticity  and  truth. 


I 


The  last  writer,  whose  testimony  shall  be  pro- 
duced at  present,  is  Irenaeus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Both  his  name  and  his  language  shew  that  he 
fi'as  by  birth  a  Greek :  and  though  the  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  it  is  probable 
firom  various  circumstances  that  he  was  bom 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  But  the^ 
testimony  of  Irenaeus  derives  its  greatest  import- 
ance from  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  J 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John  *.     In 
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the  works  of  Irenfleus,  whieli  have  descended  to 
the  present  age,   we  no  where  find  a  professed 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  his  testimony  must  be  collected  from  his  va- 
rious   quotations,  and   a  few    detached  remarks. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  liis  third  book  against  He- 
resies^ there  is  a  passage,  in  which  he  expressly 
ascribes  the    four    Gospels    to    Matthew,    Mark, 
Luke,   and   John.     This  testimony   will    not  be 
invalidated  by  any  mistake,  which  Irenaeus,  may 
have   made   respecting   the  circumstances,  under 
which   he   supposed,  that   St.    Matthew *s   Gospel 
was  written.     He  says  namely^  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  when  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  were  founding  the  Church  at  Rome. 
Though    Irenaeus    was  probably   misinformed  in 
regard  to  this  particular  cireumslmice,  his  testi- 
mony  to    the  main  fact,  that  our  Gospels  were 
written  by  the  personSj  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected.  Still  less  is  it  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  any  fanciful  reason,  which 
he  has  elsewhere  assigned,  of  there  being  four 
and  owiy  four  authentic  Gospels.     Testimony  to 
a  fact  is  not  destroyed  by  an  opinion,  however 
absurd^  which  the  witness  considers  as  the  cause 
of  its   happening\     The   testimony    therefore  of 
Irenaeus  to  the  authenticity  of  our  fonr  Gospel? 
may  be  safely  admitted.     x\nd  his  quotations  from 


them  are  so  numerous,  that  tliey  occupy  more  than 
Iwelve  folio  columns  in  the  index  of  scripture  pas- 
sages annexed  to  the  Benedictine  edition.  In  the 
fourteenth  Chapter  of  his  third  B(»ok  tic  expressly 
ascribes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  St.  Luke  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul :  and  his  quotations  from 
that  book  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  he  has  largely  quoted  from  those  to 
Hie  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  the 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalo- 
nians*  He  has  quoted  likewise  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus :  and  all  these  Epistles  he  has 
repeatedly  ascribed  to  St.  Paul  But  he  has  none 
from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  at  which  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  as  that  Epistle  contains  no  poinU 
of  doctrine,  and  could  afford  therefore  no  matter 
for  quotation  in  writings,  which  were  all  contro- 
versial. On  the  question^  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  written  by  St  Paul,  Irena^us  is 
silent.  But  we  must  not  attach  to  his  silence 
more  importiince,  than  it  deserves.  Irenaeus, 
though  born  a  Greek,  was  transplanted  to  the 
Latin  Church,  which  then  rejected  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  If  therefore,  he  had  quoted  it  as 
authority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have 
atforded  his  adversaries  tiiis  ready  answer,  that 
he  produced  as  autliorit)  what  was  not  allowed 
by  his  own  Church.     And  since  he  has  no  %vhcrc 
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asserted,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  that 
Epistkj  his  mere  silence  argues  rather  the  custom 
of  the  Latin  Church,  (as  it  is  termed  by  Jerom) 
than  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  himself.  Of  the 
Catholic  Epislles  Irenaeus  has  quoted  (according 
to  the  index  in  the  Benedictine  edition)  from  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  both  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  first  and  second  of  St.  John,  That  he 
has  never  quoted  the  third  Epistle  of  St.  John 
is  no  argument  whatever  against  it  As  it  con- 
tains no  doctrine^  a  quotation  from  it  in  the 
works  of  Irenaeus  was  not  to  be  expected.  His 
silence  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  as  an  argument,  either 
that  the  Epistle  was  unknown  to  him^  or  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  book  of  authority.  But 
his  silence  admits  of  another  solution,  and  one 
which  is  not  improbable,  namely,  that  the  parti- 
cular controversies,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
did  not  reqaire  a  quotation  from  that  Epistle. 
And  this  solution  leaves  its  authenticity  unim- 
paired. On  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testimony 
is  clear  and  positive.  He  has  not  only  quoted  it  in 
numerous  instances,  but  has  expressly  ascribed 
it  to  St.  John  the  Apostle  *.  And  Irenaeus  from 
his  acquaintance   with    Polycarp  the   disciple  of 
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St.  John^  had   the   means  of  obtaining  certain  I 
information  on  this  subject. 

'  Lastly^  we  may  observe  on  the  quotations  of 
Irenaeus^  that  they  bear  ample  testimony^  as  well 
to  the  integrity,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.-  For  those  quotations  are  so  nume- 
rous^ and  many  of  them  so  long^  as  to  afford  un- 
doubted evidence^  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament^  which  were  known  tb  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp^  are  the  same  books^  which  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  age. 

Here  then  we  will  conclude  the  catalogue  of 
our  authorities  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  next  Lecture  shall  be  given 
the  result  of  the  inquiries^  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  present. 
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XT  appears  from  the  preceding  Lecture,  tliat  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  re- 
ceive at  present,  were  received  in  the  fourth  ceii^J 
tury,  as  the  works  of  the  authors  to  whom  thej 
are  ascribed.     They  were  received  as  such  bj 
Jerom  the   most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers ; 
and  if  the  testimony  of  Jerom  required  support 
from  a  contemporary  in  the  Latin  Church,   we 
might  add   the  Catalogue   which  Augustine  has 
given  in  his  treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine,*  and 
in   which   he  distinctly  enumerates    every   book, 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
we   have  seen^  that   Athanasius  and  Epiphantus 
have  likewise  given   complete  Catalogues  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament :   and  if  the  Cata- 
logue, which  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
contains  not  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  omission 
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may  be  rather  considered  as  an  act  of  deference 
to  the  Greek  Church,  which  then  rejected  the 
book  of  Revelation,  than  as  expressive  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Gregory  himself. 

When  we  ascend  from  the  fourth  to  the  third 
century,  we  find  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the 
Greek  Fatliers,  who,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
Lecture,  received  all  the  books  of  the  New^  Tes- 
tament^ which  constitute  our  present  canon.  When 
we  further  ascend  from  the  third  to  the  second  cen- 
tury^  we  find  Irenaeus  in  the  West,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  in  the  East,  bearing  ample  testimony 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Epistle 
lo  Philemon,  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter^  with 
the  second  and  third  of  St,  John,  are  the  onljf 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  from  which  we  do 
not  find  quotations  in  the  works  of  Clement, 
though  the  works  whicli  now  remain  bear  only 
a  small  proportion  to  those,  which  he  composed. 
But  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  St.  John  are  so  short,  and  so  little  adapted 
to  doctrinal  discussion,  that  Clement  could  hardly 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  them.  Nor  can  we 
conckide  that  the  second  Epistle  of  St*  Peter  did 
not  then  exist,  because  the  remaining  works  of 
Clement  contain  no  quotation  from  it.  We  have 
the  positive  testimony   therefore   of  Clement  of 
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Alexandria  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  four  short  Epistles,  which  all 


together  contain  little  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 


modem  verses :  and  even  of  these,  we  have  ni 
reason  to  suppose  that  Clement  rejected  them, 
The  positive  testimony  of  Irenieus  is  no  lei 
important.  And  though  he  cannot  he  produced, 
with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  evidence  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  cannot,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigtiedj  be  produced  as  evidence  a^inst 
it.  We  may  rest  therefore  satisfied  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Clement  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  it  was  long  rejected  by  the  Latin  Church, 
And  on  the  book,  which  was  long  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^  we 
have  the  testimony,  both  of  Clement  and  of 
Irenaeus. 


i 


The  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  has  thus  been  carried  upwards, 
as  high  as  the  age,  which  succeeded  the  age  of 
the  Apostles,  And  if  no  evidence  has  yet 
been  produced  from  the  writings  of  those^  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  Apostles,  we  have 
had  the  evidence  of  those,  who  knew  their 
disciples,  the  evidence  therefore  of  those,  who 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  the  books  of  the  Ne%v  Testament 
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wrere  written  by  the  authors,  assigned  to  them, 
>r   not.     And   if  such   evidence   had    been  pro- 

duced  in  favour  of  a  classic  author^  there  is  no 
f  scholar,  who  would  not  be  fully  satisfied  with  the 

proof. 

I  But  another  view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject, 
in  which  it  will  appear,  that  from  the  evidence 
already  produced  we  may  obtain  a  result,  which  is 
still   more  decisive.     This  result  is   obtained  by 

i  reasoning  from  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  with 
respect  to  the  books^  which  were  universal^  re- 
ceived. These  books  were,  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John.  That  all  these  books  had 
been  universally  received,  is  a  fact,  attested  by 
Eusebius,  and  confirmed  by  the  writers,  who 
preceded  him.  Now  if  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  universally  received,  they 
I  must  have  been  received  as  authentic  in  the  very 
places,  where  they  were  composed,  and  by  the 
I  persons,  to  whom  they  were  first  delivered.  And 
whatever  apostolic  epistles  were  universally  re- 
ft ceived,  they  must  have  been  received  as  authentic 
by  the  very  persons,  or  communities,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  addressed. 
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Let  us  first  apply  the  argument  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  Epistles  to 
whole  communities,  and  Epistles  addressed  to  in- 
dividuals. Of  the  former  kind  are  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians^  the 
Ephewnsj  the  Philippians^  the  Colossians^  and  the 
Thessalonians.  These  Epistles  having  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
they  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by 
those  particular  conimunitieSj  to  whom  they  were 
respectively  addressed.  Let  us  inquire  then,  whe* 
Iher  these  Epistles  could  have  been  so  acknow- 
ledged, if  they  had  7Wt  been  w  ritteu  by  St.  Paul. 
No  forgery  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  successfidly  attempted  during  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  :  for  his  long  and  continued  intercourse 
with  the  several  communities,  to  whom  those 
Epistles  are  addressed^  would  unquestionably  have 
led  to  a  detection  of  the  fraud.  If  therefore 
these  Epistles  were  forgeries^  they  must  have  been 
fabricated  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  Having 
ascertained  the  point  of  time^  ajirr  which  they 
must  have  been  forged^  if  they  really  were 
forgedj  let  us  next  consider  the  point  of  time 
before  which  the  forgery  must  have  taken  place, 
if  there  was  forgery  at  all.  Whether  written  by 
an  Apostle^  or  not^  their  exhience  in  the  middle 
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of  the  second  century,  is  a  fact,  which  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  deny.  For  all  these  Epistles  are  repeat- 
edly quoted  by  Irenaeus  in  one  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  another* 

■  And  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
their  quotations,  whatever  be  the  doubts  attending 
those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  portion  of 
time  therefore^  in  which  a  forgery  was  possible, 
was  confined  to  so  small  a  compass,  as  to  render  it 
imprMticable,  If  a  work  is  fabricated  by  one 
writer  in  the  name  of  another,  there  is  no  chance 
of  succeeding  with  the  imposition,  unless  a  con- 
siderable period  has  elapsed,  between  the  time  of 
the  fabricator,  and  the  time  of  the  person,  to  whom 

L  he  ascribes  his  fabrication*  If  this  person  lived 
at  so  remote  a  time,  that  no  external  evidence  can 
be  obtained  in  confutation  of  the  fraud,  an  inge- 
nious impostor  may  excite  a  belief,  that  a  work, 
which  is  really  his  own^  is  the  work  of  a  wTiter^ 

I  who  lived  in  a  former  age.  But  between  the  death 
of  St,  Paul,  and  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
when  these  Epistles,  whether  authentic  or  not,  are 
known  to  have  existed^  the  interval  was  so  shorty 
that  no  forgery  could  have  escaped  detection-  In 
whatever  portion  of  this  interval  such  a  forgery 
is  supposed  to  have  been  committed^  the  supposi- 
^,  tion  is  equally  absurd. 
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That  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition  ma^ 
be  rendered  apparent^  we  must  argue  on  some 
particular  Epistle.  Let  us  take  therefore,  as  an 
example  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  consider 
the  absurdities^  to  which  the  supposition  of  a  foi^ery 
will  lead.  If  we  suppose,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  forged  during-  the  former  half  of  the 
period,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  limiting 
period^  it  was  forged  at  a  time,  when  nmny  per- 
sons must  have  been  still  living,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community  at  Rome^  when 
St.  Paul  himself  was  there.  And  these  persons 
must  surely  have  known^  whether  they  had  ever 
received  from  St,  Paul  an  Epistle,  or  not.  Unless 
iherefore  an  impostor  could  have  made  Uiem 
believe,  that  they  had  received  an  Epistle  from 
St.  Paul,  which  they  knew  they  had  not  received, 
it  was  impossible  that  a  forgery  could  then  be 
attended  with  success.  Let  us  now  suppose  it  to 
have  been  fabricated  during  the  tatter  half  of  the 
limiting  period,  which  is  the  most  advantageous 

LJHipposition,  that  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  for* 
gery.  At  that  time  perhaps  no  one  was  living, 
who  remembered  St,  Paul  at  Rome:  and  so  far 
niany  obstacles  were  removed,  which,  on  the  for- 

Imer  supposition,  were  in  the  way  of  a  forgery. 
But  other  obstacles  existed,  which  were  sti 
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cicnl  to  counteract  it*  If  no  one  was  then  livins:, 
who  reraemhered  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  the  next  ge- 
neration could  not  havp  been  extinct^  or  the  child- 
fen  of  those  who  remembered  St.  Paul.  And  is 
It  credible,  that  they  should  have  admitted  an 
Epistle  addressed  to  their  fathers^  Us  coming  from 
St,  Paul,  an  Epistle  containing  salutations  to  more 
than  twenty  of  their  fathers  by  name^  if  they  had 
never  heard  from  their  fathers,  that  such  an  Epis- 
tle had  been  received  from  St.  Paul  ?  And  this 
must  have  been  the  case,  if  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  first  brought  to  light  in  the  second 
century.  Whatever  be  the  time  therefore  assigned 
for  a  forgery,  the  supposition  of  it  is  attended 
with  equal  absurdities  :  and  hence  wfe  must  draw 
the  only  inference^  which  remains,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  authentic 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning,  which  has  been 
used  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  appUes  also 
to  the  Epistles,  which  were  written  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Galatians,  the  Ephesians,  the  Philip- 
pians^  the  CJolossians,  and  the  Thessalonians.  A 
fraud  on  those  communities  was  impracticable, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  a  fraud  was  impractica* 
We  on  the  Christian  community  at  Rome. 


On  the  Epistles  addressed  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
D22 
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and  Philemon,  which  according  to  Eusebius^  were 
likewise  universally  acknowledged,  we  cannot  ar- 
gue precisely  in  the  sam**  manner,  as  on  the  other 
Epistles.  An  Epistle  addressed  to  an  individual 
may  in  general  be  more  easily  forged,  than  one^ 
which  is  addressed  to  a  whole  community.  But 
then  we  must  remember,  that  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  men  in  public  stations  ;  that  they  were  iden- 
tified with  the  communities,  over  wham  they 
presided  ;  and  that  those  communities  would  not 
have  acknowledged  the  Epistles  addressed  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  Epistles  written  by  St 
pPaul^  if  neither  they  nor  their  iathers  had  ever 
aarnt  that  St.  Paul  had  written  those  EpisUes* 
The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  can- 
not be  confirmed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  private  Epistle,  But  this  Epistle  doc8 
not  require  an  additional  proof  For  it  is  of  that 
description,  that  there  could  exist  no  possible 
motive  to  a  forgery. 


The  authenticity  of  the  two  Catholic  Epistles, 
r  which  were  universally  received,  namely  the  first 
t  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St 
lohn,  may  be  confirmed  in  the  same  manner,  as 
Uhat  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     If  they  were  univer- 
sally received,  they  must  have  been  received  as 
authentic  by   the   persons,    or  communities    for 
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which  they  were  immediately  intended,  and  to 
wham  they  were  first  deHvered.  Otherwise  their 
reception  could  not  have  been  universal.  They 
were  received  therefore  by  the  persons,  who  must 
have  known,  whether  those  Epistles  were  written, 
by  Si.  Peter  and  St,  John,  or  not. 


Let  us  now  apply  the  argument  to  the  liistori- 
cal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
likewise  universally  received.  These  books  hav- 
ing been  received  by  every  Christian  community 
a3  the  undoubted  works  of  the  authors,  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  they  must  have  been  received 
as  such  in  the  places^  where  they  were  written, 
and  consequently  by  persons,  who  had  ample 
means  of  knowing,  whether  those  books  were 
written,  or  not,  by  the  persons,  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  from  the 
books  themselves  in  ivhat  places  they  were  writ- 
ten :  and  though  we  may  form  a  very  probable 
opinion,  we  have  no  absolute  certainty.  But  in 
whatever  places  they  were  written,  they  must 
have  been  allowed  in  those  place  to  have  been 
the  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
If  they  had  not  been  so  allowed,  some  doubts  at 
least  of  their  authenticity  must  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Eusebius,  and  he  would  not  have 
expressed  himself  so  confidently^  as  he  did.    Some 
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doubts  also  of  their  authenticity  must  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian  ia 
the  West,  or  of  Clement  and  Origen  in  the  East. 
But  those  writers  confirm  the  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  authenticity  of 
those  hooks  was  never  doubted. 


I 


We  may  argue  then  in  the  same  manner  in 
regard  to  the  historical  books,  as  we  did  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  evidence  of  their  ex- 
utence  has  been  already  carried  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  And  this  evidence 
does  not  consist  in  a  vague  report  about  Gospels  in 
general,  or  in  quotations^  unaccompanied  with 
the  name  of  the  Evangelist,  and  supposed  only 
from  tlieir  resemblance  lo  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  quotations  relating  to  the  History 
of  our  Saviour,  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apoi^tolic  Fathers,  or  in  the  works  of 
Justin  Martyr^  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doiil^t 
respecting  those,  which  were  made  by  Lrenseas 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  For  they  have  ex- 
pressly and  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  quote 
from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  ;  and  their  quotations  are  so  numerous,  as 
to  afford  abundant  proof,  that  the  Gospels,  from 
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ticli  tkejf  quoted,  not  only  bore  the  same  titles, 
but  were  the  same  in  substance,  as  the  Gospels, 
which  we  have  at  present.  And  if  their  quota- 
tions prove^  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  our  four  Gospels  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  a  belief  in  their 
authenticity  on  the  part  of  those  early  writers^  (i« 
which  however  they  could  hardly  have  been  mis- 
taken) yet  as  this  belief  was  common  to  all  Chris- 
tians^  to  the  Christians  therefore  who  dwelt  in 
the  places  where  those  Gospels  were  written^  the 
supposition  of  a  forgery  must  be  attended  with 
the  same  absurdities,  which  have  been  shewn  to 
attend  a  similar  supposition  respecting  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul 

I  If  our  four  Gospels  were  forgeries,  the  fabri- 
cation  could  have  taken  place  at  no  other  period, 
than  during  the  Hrst  half  of  the  second  century. 
It  is  well  known  that  St,  John  lived  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century :  and  no  one^  till  after 
his  death,  could  have  had  any  chance  of  imposing 

I  on  the  world  a  fictitious  Gospel,  written  in  his 
name,  or  even  in  the  name  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Since  then  the  supposition  of  a  forgery 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  proof  of  previous  existence,  we 
must  unavoidably  come  to  one  of  these  two  con- 
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elusions  ;  either  that  our  four  Gospels  are  authen- 
tic, or  that  they  were  forged  in  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century.  But  during  all  this  period 
many  persons  must  have  been  still  living,  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  St,  John,  if  not  with  the  other 
Evangelists.  Many  persons  therefore  must  have 
been  still  living,  both  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere, 
who  certainly  knew,  whether  St.  John  had  written 
a  Grospel,  or  not.  And  if  he  did  not  write  the 
Gospel  ascribed  to  him^  as  the  supposition  of  a 
forgery  implies,  is  it  credible  that  the  Christian 
community  at  Ephesus^  or  the  Christian  commu- 
nities in  other  places  where  St,  John  had  inter- 
course, would  have  acknowledged  a  Gospel,  first 
brought  to  light  in  the  second  century  and  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  by  St.  John  in  the 
first,  when  neither  they,  nor  their  fathers,  had 
ever  beared  that  St.  John  had  written  a  Gospel  ? 
Whatever  credulity  our  adversaries  may  have 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  Christians,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  have  been  ensnared  by  an 
imposition  like  this.  But  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  not  so  credulous,  as  our  advei-saries 
have  represented  them.  If  they  h^d  been  thus 
credulous,  we  should  never  have  beared  of  doubts 
entertained  about  any  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  care  and  caution,  with  which  the  claims  lo 
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authenticity  were  examined  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  than  t!ie  doubts,  which  we  know 
were  entertained  in  reg-ard  to  some  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  been  ap- 
pUcd  to  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  may  be  applied 
to  the  three  other  Gospels,  and  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  If  those  books  were  forgeries, 
they  must  also  have  been  forged  in  the  former 
half  of  the  second  century  ;  at  a  time  therefore, 
when  it  w^as  /mawn,  whether  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  had  written  such  books  or  not:  and 
consequently  at  a  time,  when  books  falsely  as- 
cribed to  them  would  not  have  been  universally 
received  as  their  works. 

We  have  such  a  confirmation  therefore  of 
authenticity,  in  regard  to  the  books,  which  con- 
stitute the  first  class  of  Eusebius,  as  we  should 
vainly  attempt  to  give  of  any  profane  author. 
And  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
tbase  books  may  now  be  considered  as  complete. 


Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  books,  which  be- 
long to  the  second  class,  and  see  what  additional 
proof,  from  external  evidence,  may  be  obtained 
in  their  behalf.     These  books  are  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James^  the  Seconal 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St. 
John  J  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  authenticity  of  these  books  can- 
not be  confirmed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
authenticity  of  the  books,  which  were  univeraaUjf 
received  *  because  the  arguments,  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  latter,  are  not  applicable  10 
the  former.  But  other  arguments  may  be  applied, 
which  if  they  produce  not  the  same  eflfect,  are  still 
sufficient  to  command  our  assent. 


I 


The  first  of  them,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  rejected  during  the  four  first  centuries 
by  the  Latin  Church,  was  in  that  very  period 
received  by  the  Greek  Church  :  and  it  was  ac- 
knowledged as  an  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  whose  testimony  has  been  already 
quoted.  The  testimony  of  Clement  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  Pantasnus,  who  was  the  preceptor  of 
Clement,  and  who  likewise  declares  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  St,  Paul*,  It  receives 
additional  confirmation  from  the  Canon  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  as  exhibited  in  the  old  Syriac 
version.  Though  some  of  the  books  which  con- 
stitute the  second  class,  were  not  admitted  into 


♦  Clement  hiniBelf  appeals  to  Pant^nus,  under  tbe  title  fiaica 
pm*  Tp€<Tft\^Ttpo\,     Eusebii  Hist,  Eccles.  Lib,  VL  c,  14* 


Ihe  Syrian  canoD^  it  received  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  this  Epistle  is  placed  in  the  old  Sy- 
riac  version  with  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ; 
and  it  is  so  placed,  not  merely  in  our  modern 
editions^  but  in  manuscriptg  of  that  version.  Now 
when  the  question  relates  to  the  authenticity  of 
an  Epistle,  originally  composed  in  an  oriental  dia- 
liect,  and  addressed  to  Jews  residing  in  the  East, 
as  tlie  language  of  the  Epistle  implies^  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Syrian  Church  is  of  the  highest  possi^ 
ble  moment.  The  Syrian  Church  decided  in  its 
favour^  and  by  that  decision  our  own  Church 
may^  in  the  present  instance^  very  safely  abide. 
And  we  may  abide  by  it  with  so  much  the  greater 
safety,  as  the  reason  alleged  for  its  rejection  was 
removed  both  by  Jerom  and  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria.  The  cause  of  its  rejection,  as  assigned  by 
Jerom  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  writers*, 
was  the  difference  of  its  Greek  style  from  that  of 
other  Epistles,  ascribed  to  St.  Paul.  But  if  St. 
Paul  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  is  a 
translation,  the  objection  to  its  authenticity  is  at 
pace  removed. 

The   next  book   of  the  New  Testament  on 
whirh  doubts  have  been  entertained,  is  the  Epistle 

^  Vmter  the  Article  Paulm,    Tom,  It,  coK  S26.  cd,  VBlLuAn 
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of  St  James.  And  here  again  the  autborily  of  the 
Syrian  Churchy  which  has  decided  in  its  favour, 
of  the  greatest  possible  moment.  Whether  the 
Epistle  be  ascribed  to  James  the  son  of  Zebedee^ 
or  to  James  the  son  of  Alpheus^  both  of  whon 
were  Apostles^  we  must  conclude,  that  it 
written^  if  not  in  Palestine  itself,  at  least  in  some  ' 
neighbouring  countr>\  The  question  therefore^ 
whether  this  Epistle  might  be  justly  ascribed 
James  an  Apostle,  cx)uld  not  be  more  easily  dc 
cided^  than  by  the  Church  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered on  Palestine.  But  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
has  always  made  a  part  of  the  Syrian  canon ;  and 
the  Syrian  canon  has  so  much  the  greater  weight 
in  the  present  inslance^  as  it  received  only  three 
out  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  was  one  of  them.  Nor  raust  we 
forget,  that  in  the  place,  where  Eusebius  acknow- 
ledges^ that  this  Epistle  was  not  universally  re- 
ceived, he  declares  that  it  was  received  by  the 
great  majority.  We  must  remember  also,  that 
before  an  Epistle  written  in  Palestine  could  be 
generally  known  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  longer 
period  was  necessary,  than  was  wanted  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  Epistles,  which  had  been 
written  to  communities*  that  made  a  part  of  that 
Church.  The  lateness  therefore  of  its  general 
reception,  in  comparison  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
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Corinthians,  and  other  Grecian  communities,  t8 
so  far  from  being-  an  argument  against  this  Epis- 
tle^ that  it  is  precisely  what  under  edl  circum- 
stances there  was  reason  to  expect.  And  if  the 
author  of  it  assumes  no  higher  title^  than  that  of 
sef-vant  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  title  is  no  argument^ 
that  the  author  was  not  an  Apostle,  For  St,  Paul 
himself  takes  the  title  of  servafit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
both  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians. 


For  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  we  cannot 
produce  the  same  high  authority,  as  was  produced 
for  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  The  second  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  with  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  are  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  old 
Syriac  version.  But  the  omission  of  them  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  early  age,  in  which 
the  Syrian  Canon  was  formed.  And,  if  that 
Canon  was  formed  before  those  Epistles  were 
known  to  the  Syrian  Church,  the  omission  of 
them  cannot  be  construed  into  a  rejection  of  them. 
Now  the  lateness  of  the  time,  when  thig  Epistle 
was  written,  is  apparent  from  the  Epistle  itself. 
We  may  infer  not  only  from  particular  passages, 
but  from  its  general  tenor,  that  the  author  then 
foresaw  his  death  approaching.     If  therefore  this 
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short  Epistle  became  universally  known  at  a  later 
period,  than  the  Jirst  Epistle  ascribed  to  Si,  Peter, 
we  must  not  thence  conclude  that  Ihe^rs^  only  is 
authentic.  If  the  second  is  not  contained  in  the 
old  Syriac  version,  it  is  contained  in  the  PhUo- 
xenian  version^  and  is  quoted  as  an  Epistle  of 
St,  Peter  by  Ephrem  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Syrian  Fathers,*  And  its  resemblance  to  the 
first  Episde^  both  in  matter  and  in  manner^  is 
really  such,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  was  written 
by  St.  Peter,  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  we 
must  conclude  the  same  also  of  the  second 
Epistle. 


On  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  remarks.  Both 
of  these  very  short  Epistles  were  addressed  to 
individuals,  one  of  whom  is  unknown  even  by 
name,  and  of  the  other,  it  is  unknown  who  he 
was.  The  general  diffusion  of  these  Epistles 
therefore  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  contrary  to  all  expectation ,  And  even 
when  they  were  known,  they  could  afford  but 
little  matter  for  quotation.  The  silence  therefore 
of  the  early  writers,  which  Eusebius  consulted, 

*  In  his  Greek  works,  vol.  !L  p.  38?,  (printed  at  Rome  in  1743) 
he  quotes  2  Pet.  m,  10,  and  ascribes  it  to  St,  Peter,  whom  he  calls 
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(hougli  it  induced  him, '  to  place  them  among 
bookB^  which  were  not  universally  received, 
hardly  bears  on  the  question  of  their  authenti- 
city. And  since  they  resemble  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner  the^r^^  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which 
was  universally  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  rejecting  either  the  second  or  the 
third. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  the  last  of  the  Epistles 
in  the  second  class  of  Eusebius,  was  also  an  Epistle^ 
which  from  its  shortness  was  likely  to  attract  less 
genera]  attention,  and  hence  to  become  universally 
known^  at  a  later  period^  than  many  other  books. 
But  when  it  was  known,  it  was  received  as  the 
work  of  the  autlior,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  And 
it  is  quoted  as  such,  both  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  by  Origen  *. 

Lastly,  of  the  book  of  Revelation  the  authen- 
ticity may  be  confirmed  by  arguments,  which 
cannot  easily  be  rejected.  For  it  is  not  only 
quoted,  and  quoted  frequently,  both  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  by  Origen :  it  is  quoted  also 
in  numerous  instances  by  Irenaeus :  and  by  Ire- 
nseuSj  whose  testimony  is  decisive  on  this  subject. 


•  See  the  second  volume  oi'  Gnesbacb  s  Symbol*  Critica?. 
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it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  John  the  Apostle.  Thi 
testimony  of  IrensBUR^  if  it  wanted  confirmation jfl 
would  receive  an  accession  of  strength  from  the 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr^  who  was  bom  in 
Palestine  about  the  end  of  the  first  century.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  Dialog-ue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew^  Justin  Martyr  referring  to  the  book  of 
Revelation,  says  expressly,  that  it  was  written  by 
''John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ/**  And 
this  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  book  of 
Revelation  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
is  the  onfy  book  in  the  whole  New  Testament, 
of  which  Justin  Martyr  has  ever  named  the 
author.  For  though  his  silence  about  the  authors 
of  the  other  books  cannot  affect  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  writers  already  quoted,  the  circum" 
stance,  that  he  has  not  been  silent,  in  regard  tc 
the  question,  whether  the  book  of  Revelation 
written  by  St,  John  the  Apostle,  acquires  addi- 
tional imporlance  from  his  silence  on  other 
occasions. 

The  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament  is  now  complete :  and  the 
proof  has  been  conducted,  without  the  aid,  cither 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  of  any  other  writers^ 


•  p,  315,  ed.  Thirlby. 
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^vliose  testimony  can  in  any  way  be  questioned. 
But  though  we  have  sufficient  proofs  independently 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  there  is  no  reason  for  our 
rejecting  them  altogether  a§  useless.  When  the 
passages  in  their  writing^;  which  are  supposed 
only  from  their  resemblance  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  corresponding  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
or  other  books,  are  brought  forward^  as  usual,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  are  then  indeed  lost  in  un- 
certainty, whether  such  passages  were  borrowed 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  not-  But  when  we 
have  already  proved^  that  such  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  quoted, 
were  then  in  exislence,  and  therefore  might  have 
been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  cre- 
dible, that  those  books  really  were  quoted  by  thein. 
It  is  true,  that,  if  the  validity  of  a  witness  must  be 
previously  established  by  means,  which  prove  of 
(hemsclves  what  the  witness  is  intended  to  prove, 
the  importance  of  his  evidence  is  thereby  dimi- 
nished. But  in  the  present  case  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  fnore  evi- 
dence, which  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  shewing, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  already 
produced.  But  there  are  some  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  if  their 
writings  are  genuine,  have  mentioned  by  name. 
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Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians quotes  a  passage  frooi  St.  Pants  first 
Epislle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  calls  it  an  '  Epistle 
of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle/  *  Ignatius,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  refers  them  to  the  Epis- 
tle, which  tkei/  had  received  from  St.  Paul,  whom 
he  calls  '  Paul  the  holy,  the  martyr/ f  And  in  like 
manner  Polycarp^  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians, I  reminds  them  of  the  Epistle,  which  they 
had  received  from  St.  Paul,  whom  he  calls  'the 
blessed  and  renowned  Paul/  These  are  refer- 
ences, such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  in  their  respective  Epistles :  and  we  may 
be  satisfied,  if  they  have  afforded  as  much  evidence, 
as  under  all  circumstances  might  be  reasonablyJ 
expected. 

Another  very  ancient  writer,  who  was  certainly 
born  in  the  first  century,  is  Papias^  who  though 
his  testimony  is  confined  to  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the  former  of  which  he 
says  was  written  in  Hebrew,  must  not  be  omitted. 
This  testimony  is  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  the 
works  of  Papias,  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  in 
his  Ecclesiaslical  History, § 


•  Patres  Apostolici,  ed,  Cotelerii,  Tom,  I.  \k  173. 

t  Ibid,  Tom.  U.  p*  l^,  J  Ibid.  ib.  p.  185, 

^  Lib.  iii,  cap.  39* 
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There  is  one  more  writer,  whom  it  has  been 

usual  to  quote  a^  evidence,  for  our  four  Greek 

Gospels,  namely  Justiu  Martyr.     I   have  already 

quoted  him  as  evidence  for  the  book  of  Revelation, 

because  his  testimony  on  thai  book  is  clear  and 

decisive.     But  I  cannot  consistently  quote  him  as 

evidence  for  our  four  Greek  Gospels,  because  the 

quotations,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  made 

from   them,    are   involved    in    difficulties,    which 

I    have  fully  stated   elsewhere,   and   which  it   i« 

unnecessary  to   repeat.     Nor  is  the  loss  of  one 

witness  to  the  authenticity  of  (he  Gospels  a  matter 

of  any  importauce,    when    their  authenticity  has 

been  already  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 

doubt,     indeed  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated 

by  the  advantage^  which  is  obtained  in  regard  to 

the   integrity   of   the    Gospels ;    w  hich   integrity 

would   materially   suffer,    if  it    were    true,    that 

Justin  Martyr,  instead  of  quoting  from  a  Hebrew 

Gospel,  like  others,  who  were  born  in  Palestine 

at  the  same  period  with  himself,  had  derived  his 

quotations  from  our  Greek  Gospels. 

To  the  testimonies  of  Christian  writers  it  has 
been  usual  also  to  add  the  testimonies  of  Jewish 
and  heathen  writers.  But  their  testimony,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  ancient  heretics,  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  proof  of  credibility. 

£  2 
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The  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament  requires  no  further  illustra- 
tian.  In  the  next  Lecture,  therefore,  which  will 
be  the  last  of  the  present  series,  I  shall  proceed 

the  internal  evidence,  which  affords  much  matter 

interesting  and  curious  inquiry. 


▼  ▼HEN  external  evidence  has  been  produced  for 
the  authenticity  of  a  work^  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  in  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  is  whe- 
ther it  agrees  with  the  external.  Tlie  internal 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  any  book,  is 
deduced  from  the  book  itself.  If  the  book  contains 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  notion,  that  it  was 
written  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  or^ 
in  other  words,  if  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
such,  that  it  might  have  been  written  by  him,  then 
the  proof  from  external  evidence,  that  it  teas 
written  by  him,  not  only  remains  unimpaired,  but 
receives  additional  support  from  its  agreement 
with  the  internal.  If  indeed  the  evidence,  deduced 
from  the  contents  of  a  work,  goes  no  further,  than 
to  shew  that  it  might  have  been  written  by  the 
author  assigned  to  it,  it  is  internal  evidence  of  the 
lowest  kind  ;  it  can  only  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
externa]  evidence,  and  cannot  estabhsh  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  work  by  itself.     But   even   such 
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internal  evidence  is  of  great  importance,  For, 
if  instead  of  finding  from  the  contents  of  a  work 
that  it  might  have  proceeded  from  the  author 
assigned  to  it,  we  discovered  any  thing  ificonsistent 
with  his  known  situation  and  character,  the  credit, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  external  evidenccn 
may  not  only  be  weakened,  but  be  destroyed. 
And  we  may  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  however 
specious  the  external  evidence  may  appear,  there 
must  be  someityhere  a  defect,  either  in  the  state- 
ment  of  facts^  or  in  the  reasoning  which  is  founded 
on  them.  If  a  book  contains  within  itself  undeni- 
able marks  of  a  different  age^  or  a  different  country, 
from  that  to  which  it  is  said  to  belong,  or  if  it  evi- 
dently betrays  an  author  of  a  different  description 
from  him  who  is  said  to  have  written  it,  we  must 
conclude,  that  they,  who  have  said  so,  have  been 
led  into  error.  Since  then  internal  evidence,  if 
it  is  at  variance  with  the  external,  may  be  strong 
enough  to  counteract  it,  an  agreement  between 
them  is  of  great  importance,  even  if  the  internal 
evidence  goes  no  further  than  to  shew,  that  the 
book  in  question  mighi  have  been  written  by  the 
author,  to  whom  external  evidence  ascribes  it 
It  is  true,  that  where  external  evidence  is  so 
strong,  as  it  is  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
discovery  of  any  thing  in  the  books  themselves, 
which  might  oppose  that  evidence,  would  be  cou- 


Irary  to  all  expectation  And  we  should  Imvc  so 
much  the  more  reason  to  be  surprised  at  such  a 
discovery,  as  it  would  be  a  discovery,  which  had 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Origen  and  Jerom. 

In  fact  J  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  seve- 
ral books,  which  compose  the  New  Testament^ 
the  more  we  must  be  convinced,  that  both  their 
matter  and  their  language  accord  with  the  known 
situations  and  characters  of  the  respective  authors. 
Spurious  compositions  betray  themselves^  by  allu- 
sions  to  persons  and  things,  which  did  not  exist 
at  the  period  assigned  for  the  composition ;  by  a 
dbplay  of  knowledge,  which  the  pretended  author 
could  not  have  possessed  ;  by  the  delivery  of  opi- 
nions, which  he  could  not  have  entertained  ;  by 
peculiarities  of  language,  which  accord  not  with 
his  country  or  his  character;  by  the  introduction 
of  customs  and  manners,  which  were  foreign  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  or  by  some  other  dis- 
cordance, into  which  every  impostor  is  likely  to 
fell,  from  the  difficulty  of  uniformly  recollecting 
the  difference  between  his  own  situation^  and  the 
situation  of  the  person,  to  whom  he  ascribes  his 
work.  If  therefore  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  not  been  the  works  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  some  incongruity  would  have  been 
discovered  between  those  books  and  the  pretended 
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authors  of  them.    But  every  thing,  which  we  find 
ill  the  New  Testament  is  precisely  what  we  might 
expect  to  find,  from  persons  so  circumstanced  as 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.     Whether  we  con- 
sider the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  matters 
of  geography,  or  in  reference  to  states  and  go- 
vernments, or  in  reference  to  prevailing  customs, 
we  every  where  find  representations,  which  accord 
with  the  geography,  the  policy,  and  the  customs 
of  the   first  century.     The  facts,  which  are  re- 
corded, and  the  sentiments,  which  are  delivered, 
harmonize   with  the   country,    the  age,  and  the 
character    of    the     several   writers.      The    lan- 
guage also    is    exactly     the    kind    of    language 
which  such  persons  would  have  used.     In  short 
every  thing  throughout  the  New^  Testament,  is 
in  unison  with  the  belief^  that  the  several  books 
of  it  were  written  by  the  authors,  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed.     Now  it  has  been  shewn  already, 
that  the  external  evidence  in  the  present  case  is 
so  strong,  as  to  require  nothing  more  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  than  a  bare  agreement  with  it.    And 
since  the  internal  evidence  sufficiently  shews,  that 
the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  might 
have  been  written  by  the  authors,  to  whom   they 
are  ascribed,  the  external  evidence  incontestable 
proves  that  they  were  so. 
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Here  iheii  we  might  rest  contented  wilh  the 
proof,  which  has  been  already  given.  But  since 
iQtenial  evidence  may  go  further,  than  that  of  a 
mere  auxiliary  to  the  external,  and  every  thing, 
which  relates  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  deserves  our  serious  attention,  let  us 
consider  hom  far  internal  evidence  may  be  car- 
ried on  the  present  occasion.  Let  us  inquire, 
whether  a  proof  may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
Testament  itself,  independently  of  external  evi- 
dence^  not  only  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  the  persons  to  whom  the  several  books  are 
ascribed,  but  thai  those  books  could  not  have 
been  w  ritten  by  any  other  persons,  than  persons 
so  circumstanced  as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


Let  us  begin  with  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament^  and  consider,  in  the  first  placCj 
the  knowledge  which  they  display  of  the  several 
relations,  which  the  Jews^  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour^  bore^  as  well  to  each  other,  as  to  foreign 
nations.  The  various  changes^  both  in  their 
civil  and  in  their  religious  state^  from  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great  to  the  Procuraiorship  of 
Festus,  with  the  jarring  opinions  of  the  different 
Jewish  sects^  are  so  introduced  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  could  be  expected 
only  from  writers,  to  whom  the  civil  and  religious 
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slate  uf  the  Jewish  nation  was  familiar.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  made  by  the  Roman** 
in  the  governments  of  Judtea^  Samaria,  and  Gali- 
lee^  the  subjection  of  Judsea  to  a  Roman  Procu- 
rator on  the  banishment  of  Archelaus^  its  tempo- 
rary administration  by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  its 
subsequent  return  to  the  Procuratorship^  are 
facts  not  formally  recorded  in  the  historical  books, 
but  occasionally  introduced,  and  so  introduced, 
as  would  be  done  by  no  writer ,  who  had  lived 
in  a  different  country,  or  in  a  different  age.  From 
the  intimate  knowledge  thus  displayed  by  the 
persons  who  wrote  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Teslamentj  we  must  conclude^  that  they 
were  conversant  with  Palestine,  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  facts,  which  they  record.  The 
knowledge^  which  they  display,  relates  frequently 
to  matters  so  minute,  to  matters  of  such  little  ap- 
parent interest,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
Jud^a,  that  a  writer  of  any  other  country,  or  of 
any  other  age  could  hardly  have  possessed  it. 
And  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  any  subse- 
quent age  was  further  increased  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem^  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish state ;  a  subversion  so  complete,  as  to  have 
obliterated  among  the  Jews  themselves  all  remem- 
brance of  minute  relations  and  transactions,  which 
preceded  that  event.    The  history  of  our  Saviour 
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which  is  recorded  in  the  Gospds,  and  the  trans- 
actions at  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  must  have  been  recorded  therefore  at 
a  time,  when  the  Jewish  state  was  still  in  being. 
Nor  18  it  merely  a  knowledge  of  things  relating 
to  Judfea,  that  we  find  displayed  in  the  New 
Testament.  Whether  they  relate  to  Jerusalem,  or 
relate  to  Ephesus,  or  to  Corinth,  or  to  Athens, 
or  to  Rome,  we  find  representations,  that  accord 
with  the  places,  which  are  the  scenes  of  action. 
That  an  impostor  therefore  in  the  second  century 
should  have  united  this  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  with  that  minute  knowledge  of  Judasa, 
u  it  existed  in  the  first  century,  is  quite  incre- 
dible. 


But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  thing  wa^  possible,  and  consider  the 
conclusion,  to  which  the  suppi>sition  will  lead. 
If  the  historical  books  of  the  New^  Testament 
were  fabricated  by  an  impostor,  or  by  impos- 
tors, who  had  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  tliose  books  agree  with  the  circumstances, 
under  which  they  were  said  to  be  written^  and 
they  were  accordingly  made  to  agree,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fraud,  the  fraud  would  still  betray 
itself,  and  betray  itself  througli  the  means,  which 
were  employed  to  conceal  it* 
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In  compositions^  wliicli  are  not  intended  to 
deceive^  but  are  honest  representations  of  what 
the  writers  know  or  belie ve^  an  agreement  with 
dateSj  whether  of  time  or  of  place,  and  in  general 
an  accordance  with  things  that  are  co-existeBt, 
will  be  of  such  a  description^  as  to  betray  no  ap- 
pearance of  design.  And  for  this  reason  will 
such  agreement  be  without  design^  because  there 
is  no  fraud  to  be  concealed.  Indeed  Ihey  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  searching  for  internal 
marks  of  authenticity,  whether  in  books,  or  in 
written  letters,  will  have  observed  examples  of 
coincidence  in  dates,  of  which  the  writers  them- 
selves were  evidently  not  aware.  And  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  writings  is  thus  established  by 
means,  which  had  escaped  their  own  notice. 
But  if  an  impostor  undertakes  to  fabricate  a  work 
in  the  name  of  another,  and  in  order  to  give 
colour  to  the  forgery  contrives  an  artificial  coin- 
cidence with  times,  or  places,  or  co-existent  trans- 
actions, such  coincidence  being  itself  a  fabri- 
cation, contrived  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
contrivance  will  always  be  apparent.  The  object 
of  an  impostor  is  to  obtain  the  semblance  of 
authenticity  ;  and  that  object  would  be  defeated, 
if  the  coincidence  were  not  easily  perceived. 
Far  dilTerent  is  tlje  situation  of  a  writer,  who  has 
no  need  of  contrivance,  who  has  no  imposition 
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lo  conceal^  who  honestly  writes  in  his  own  name, 
and  assumes  not  a  character,  which  does  not 
belong  to  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  integTity 
he  has  no  motive  to  obtain  a  semblance  of  aiithen- 
iicity^  when  he  knows  it  to  be  reaL  His  agree- 
ment therefore  with  dates,  whether  of  time  or  of 
place,  his  accordance  with  things  or  persons  co- 
existent with  what  he  himself  describes,  will 
every  where  appear  to  be  incidental  and  unde- 
signed. It  will  appear  as  the  consistency  of 
truth,  not  as  the  consistency  of  art.  Though 
every  minute  examination  will  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  the  agreement,  the  agreement  will  not  be 
glaring.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  often  happen, 
that  such  coincidences  not  only  lie  concealed 
from  the  view  of  common  obsen^ers,  but  require 
a  combination  of  various  and  sometimes  uncon- 
nected facts,  before  it  is  possible  to  perceive 
them  And  as  such  coincidences  must  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  design,  the  stronger  is 
Iheir  evidence  for  authenticity,  when  they  are 
discovered. 


Now  if  we  examine  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  many  coin- 
cidences of  this  description  ;  coincidences,  which 
are  not  apparent,  but  which,  as  soon  as  they  are 
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discovered,  are  found  to  be  perfectly  exact,     li 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  two  or  three  examples. 


In  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel^  it 
is  related,  that  while  John  the  Baptist  was  preach- 
ing in  the  country  about  Jordan,  there  came  to  him 
certain  soldiers,  who  as  appears  from  the  expres- 
sion used  by  St.  Luke^f  were  not  merely  soldiers 
by  profession,  but  soldiers  in  actual  service.  Now 
the  Rmnan  soldiers^  who  were  then  stationed  in 
Judsea,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time 
eng-aged  in  any  war:  and  though  it  might  be 
reasonably  inferred,  that  St.  Luke  would  not  have 
used  an  expression  that  did  not  accord  with  the 
actual  state  of  things,  the  accordance  is  not  appa- 
rent from  his  own  narrative.  He  further  relates 
in  the  same  chapter^ ;[  that  Herod  the  Tetrarch 
being  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias 
his  brother  PhiHps  wife,  and  for  all  the  evils, 
which  Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all, 
that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison.  But  what  con- 
nexion there  was  between  Herod  and  the  soldiers 
just  before  mentioned,  does  not  appear.  Nor  does 
it  appear  what  connexion  there  was  between  those 
soldiers  and  the   place  of  John's  imprisonment; 
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rmgli  we  may  infer  that  the  place  of  his  impri- 
soninent  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jordan,  becaase  the  order  for  his  imprisonment 
was  given  while  John  was  preaching  there.  Again, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  where 
St,  Mark  also  mentions  the  imprisonment  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  assigns  the  same  reason  for  it, 
which  St.  Luke  did,  we  find  an  expression  applied 
lo  the  person,  w  hom  Herod  subsequently  dispatched 
with  the  order,  that  John  the  Baptist  should  be 
beheaded,  which  expression  is  used  for  persons, 
who  are  in  tnititary  service »*  Now  it  does  not 
at  all  appear  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Mark,  why 
a  mUiiari/  person  was  employed  on  this  occasion. 
The  order  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  was 

I  given  by  Herod  at  an  entertaintnent,  an  enter- 
tainment, at  which  Herodias  was  present  with  her 
daughter.  The  entertainment  was  given  on  Herod's 
birth-day  ;f  and,  as  described  by  St  Mark,  it  has 
simply  the  appearance  of  an  entertainment  given 

'  at  a  royal  court.  Though  we  must  conclude  there- 
fore, that  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  Luke,  had  reasons 
for  employing  the  particular  expressions,  which  they 
did  on  this  occasion,  those  reasons  are  not  apparent. 
But  we  shall  discover  those  reasons,  if  we  consult 
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tlie  account,  which  Josephus  has  given  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  It  is 
given  in  the  eighteenth  book,  and  the  fifth  chapter 
of  his  Jewish  Antiquities.  From  this  account  it 
appears,  that  Herod  the  Tetrarch  was  then  actu- 
ally engaged  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  a  king  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  whose  daughter  had  been  married  - 
to  Herod,  but  who  returned  to  her  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  Herod's  ill  treatment.  Aretas  there- 
fore determined  to  invade  the  territory  of  Herod : 
and  Herod  marched  to  meet  him.  Now  the  army 
of  Herod  in  marching  from  Grahlee  to  the  confines 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  must  have  passed  through  the 
country,  where  John  was  baptizing :  and  accor- 
dingly we  find  in  the  account  of  Josephus,  that 
the  place  of  John's  imprisonment  was  Machaerus, 
a  fortress  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It 
further  appears  from  the  same  account,  that  this 
fortress  was  on  the  borders  of  the  country  subject 
to  Aretas ;  and  this  circumstance  ag^ain  explains 
the  march  of  Herod's  army  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  then  we  find  a  very  remark- 
able coincidence  between  tlie  expressions  used  by 
the  Evangehsts,  and  the  actual  state  of  things. 
The  soldiers,  who  came  to  John  while  he  yma 
preaching  in  the  country  about  the  Jordan^  were 
soldiers  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  soldiers  then  in 
actuaJ   service:    and    St     Luke    has    accordingly 
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employed  an  expression  wliicli  denotes  such  actual 
service.     Now,    if  this  Gospel,  instead  of  being 
written  by  St.  Luke,  had  been  fabricated  in  a  later 
age,  the  fabricalor  would  hardly  have  known,  that 
the  soldiers  who  came  to  John  the  Baptist^  were 
soldiers  in  actual  service,  though  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  familiar  to  a  contemporary  author     On  the 
other  liand,  if  (what  is  certainly  possible)  he  had 
learnt  the  fact  from  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
and  used  a  suitable  expression  to  give  his  work  the 
colour  of  autlienticity,  he  would  have  taken  care 
io  make  the  coincidence  apparent,  or  his  object 
would  not  have  been  attained.     Hut  the  coinci- 
dence,   though  perfect   when    discovered,    is  not 
apparent.      It  re.qulted  from  knowledge,  which  was 
familiar  to  the  author  ;  and  he  had  no  inducement 
to  make  a  display  of  it,  because  it  was  familiar  to 
him.     A  coincidence  so  perfect ,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  concealed,  was  never  discovered  in  a  spu- 
rious production.— The  expression   used   by   St. 
Mark  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.     The  person 
dispached  by  Herod  with  the  order^  that  John  the 
Baptist  should  be  beheaded,  was  a  person  employ- 
ed in  military  service,  because  Herod  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  then  marching  against  Aretas. 
And  St.  Mark  has  accordingly  used  an  expression, 
in  speaking  of  that  person,  which  denotes  a  mili- 
tary character.     The  coincidence  is  very  remark- 
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able,  though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
narrative.  And  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  narrative,  because  it  is  the  coincidence  af 
Iridh,  not  the  coincidence  of  desigti.  Farther,  or 
comparing*  thr  acronnt  of  Josephus  with  that  of 
St.  Mark,  we  perceive  why  Herodias  was  present 
at  an  enleitaiiinient,  which  (as  appears  from  the 
preceding  statement)  must  have  been  given,  while 
Herod  was  engaged  in  war.  Herodias  was  the 
cause  of  the  war.  It  was  on  her  account,  that 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was 
compelled  by  ili'treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her 
[fotlier.  And  as  the  war^  which  Aretas  had  under- 
taken, was  undertaken  to  obtain  redress  for  hiB 
daughter,  Herodias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  aC* 
ctjnipanying  Herod,  even  when  he  was  marching 
to  battle.  No  spurious  productions  could  bear  90 
rigid  a  test,  as  that  which  has  been  here  applied 
to  th^  narratives  of  St.  Mark  and  Luke. 


Lfel  us  now  take  an  example  fiom  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles,     At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty* 

seventh   chapter,   the  author  relates,   that  when 

!  St.  Paul  was  sent  from  Cffisarea  to  Rome,  he  was 

[with  the  other  prisoners  committed  to  the  care  of 

'Julius,  an  officer  of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  that  is 

a  Roman  Cohort,  whicli  liad  the  honour  of  bearing 

tlie  name  of  the  Emperor.     Now  it  appears  from 
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the  account,  which  Josephus  has  given  in  his 
secoiul  Book  on  the  Jewish  War,*  that  when 
Felix  was  Procurator  of  Judaea,  the  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Csesarea  was  chiefly  composed  of  soldiers 
who  w^ere  natives  of  Syria.  But  it  al9i>  appears^ 
as  well  from  the  same  book,,t  as  from  the  twentieth 
book  of  his  Antiquities,  %  that  a  small  body  of 
Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was 
di^ilied  with  the  title  of  SEBAXTH  or  Augustan, 
the  same  Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus, 
as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
select  body  <if  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed 
by  Cumanus,  who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in 
the  Procuratorship  of  Judea,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection.  §  And  when  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners 
from  Cfesarea  to  Rome,  he  would  of  course  entrust 
them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  belonging  to  thin 
select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coinci- 
dence, which  is  worthy  of  notice ;  a  coincidence, 
which  we  should  never  have  discovered,  without 
consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.     Butj   that 
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which  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the 
title  of  Augustan,  This  title  was  known  of  course 
to  St.  Luke^  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  from 
Ciesarea  to  Rome,  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  the  garrison  of  Gassarea,  %vhich 
consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also 
a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they 
were  dignified  by  the  epithet  Augustan,  are  cir- 
cumstances so  minute^  that  no  impostor  of  a  later 
age  would  have  known  them.  And  they  prove 
incontestably,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  person  in  the  situation 
of  St.  Luke. 


I 


I  will  add  only  one  more  example  of  coinci- 
dence, which  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable^ 
because  though  it  is  in  all  respects  complete,  it 
lies  at  the  same  time  so  concealed,  as  to  have 
excited  Che  suspicion  of  an  error,  which  suspicion 
has  been  finally  removed  by  the  discovery  of  a 
Greek  coin.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  author,  describing  the 
transactions  of  St,  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor  of  that  island, 
a  Greek  title,  which  was  apphed  only  to  those 
governors  of  provinces,  who  were  invested  witli 
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protonsular  dignity,*  And  on  the  supposition,  that 
Cyprus  was  not  a  province  of  this  description,  it 
has  been  inferred,  and  inferred  even  by  Grotius, 
that  the  title  given  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  was  a  title  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  him.  A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted 
from  Dion  Cassius,  who  in  the  fifty-fourth  book  of 
hts  Roman  History,  f  speaking  of  the  governors  of 
Cyprus  and  some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies 
to  them  the  same  title  which  is  applied  to  Sergius 
Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  as  Dion 
Caiisius  is  speaking  of  several  Roman  provinces  at 
the  same  timCj  one  of  which  was  certainly  governed 
by  a  Proconsul,  it  has  been  siipposed,  that  for  tlie 
sake  of  brevity,  he  ^sed  one  term  for  all  of  them, 
whether  it  applied  to  all  of  them  or  not.  That 
Cyprus  however  ought  not  to  be  excepted,  and 
that  the  title  which  he  employed  as  well  as  St, 
Luke  really  did  belong  to  the  Roman  governoi^s  of 
Cyprus,  appears  from  the  inscription  on  a  Greek 
coin,  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  the 
very  age,  in  which  Sergius  Paulus  was  governor  of 
that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Csesar,  whose  head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of 
it :  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cassar  St,  Paul 
.visited  Cyprus.     It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  the 
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people  of  Ihat  island^  as  appears  from  the  word 

KYnpiQN  on  the  reverse.     And  tliough  not  strack, 

white  Sergius  Pauliis  hnnself  was  governor,  it  was 

struck,   as  appears   from    the   inscription    oa  tlie 

'reverse^  in  the  time  of  ProcluSj  who  was  nexi  to 

Sergtus  Faulus  in  the  government  of  that  Islanil. 

And  on  this  cojn  the  same  title  ANBYnATOS  is 

given  to  Produs,  which  is  given  by  St*  Luke  to 

Bergius  Paulus.     An  engraving  of  this  coin  may 

be  seen  in  the  platc^  which  belongs  to  the  io6th 

page  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  the   Thesaurus 

Morellianus.    And  the  coincidence,  which  it  shews, 

is  of  that  description^  that  it  is  sufficient  of  itself 

to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work  in  which 

the  coincidence  is  found, 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  we  find  coincidences,  which 
argue  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  in  which  ihcy 
are  discovered.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we 
find  perpetual  allusions  to  places,  persons,  events, 
and  circuni stances,  which  may  likewise  be  traced 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Now  if  those  EpisUes 
had  been  forgeries  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  the 
impostor  would  either  have  confined  himself  to 
doctrines,  avoiding  altogether  such  allusions,  as, 
if  found  to  be  incorrect,  might  lead  to  a  detection: 
or  if  he  p03:jae5ijt:d  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in 
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fabricatiog  the  EpiBtlcs  was  tluis  enabled  to  make 
the  allusions  in  the  latter  correspond  with  the 
transactions  in  the  former,  the  coincidence  betw  een 
Ihe  allusions  and  the  transactions  would  have  been 
every  where  rendered  api>arent.  But  the  allusions 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  though  always  found 
to  be  exactj  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered^  are  in 
general  so  litUe  apparent  that  various  combinations 
are  necessary,  before  we  can  see  the  coincidence. 
Those  Epistles  therefore  possess  the  true  internal 
marks  of  authenticity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
examples  from  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  because 
they  have  been  numerously  giveUj  and  satisfac- 
torily explained  in  that  cKceltent  work  the  Hone 
Paulinas. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  internal  evidence 
aflbrded  by  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  It  is  written  in  a  dialect,  which  was 
never  used  by  persons  born  and  educated  in  any 
part  of  Greece.  It  is  such  a  dialect^  as  would  be 
used  by  persons,  who  were  educated  iti  a  <;ountry, 
where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the  verna- 
cular tongue^  but,  who  acquired  al^o  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers. 
Now  this  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists  :  and  wc  find  accordingly^  that 
their  Greek  is   pcrpclualiy    mixed    >vith   oriental 
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idioms.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  argument,  that 
Josephugj  tlie  Jewish  historian,  has  vvritlea  in 
Greek  of  a  different  description-  A  man  of  refined 
education  ?nay  obtain  the  power  of  writing  in  a 
foreign  language  with  as  much  correctness,  as  the 
natives  themselves.  But  the  writers  of  the  Greek 
Testament  were  men  in  humble  stations,  who 
never  sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  th^ 
dialect  J  they  had  once  acquired.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  facts,  and  with  doctrines  :  and  if  these 
were  eorrecUy  stated,  the  purity  of  their  diction 
appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It 
is  truCj  that  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition, 
and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus,  But  if  St.  Paul 
was  bom  at  Tarsus,  he  w^as  educated  at  Jeru- 
salem :  and  his  erudition  was  the  erudition  of  a 
Jewish,  not  of  a  Grecian  schooL 


The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  precisely  such  as  we  might  expect  trnm 
the  persons,  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
ascribed.  But  we  may  go  still  further,  and  assert, 
not  only  that  that  the  language  of  the  Greek 
Testament  accords  with  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  IS  ascribed,  but  that  it  could  not 
have  been  used  by  any  person,  or  persons,  who 
were  in  a  different  situation  from  that  of  the 
Apostles  and    Evangelists.     It  was  necessary   to 
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have  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been 
educated  in  Judeea,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adja- 
cent country,  to  be  enabled  to  write  such  a  com- 
pound language  as  that  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  familiar 
to  the  persons,  who  wrote  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  by 
which  those  books  are  distinguished  from  every 
classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language 
have  appeared  in  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  even  though  the  writers  had  lived 
in  Juda;a,  unless  they  had  livad  also  in  thfs  same 
age  with  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists*  Judeea 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  cen- 
tury the  compositions,  which  we  find  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  intro- 
duced new  forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in 
language,  as  in  policy.  The  language  therefore 
of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  century 
would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that 
of  writings  composed  in  the  same  country  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  even  if  the 
dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  success- 
fully imitated,  no  inhabitant  of  Judsa  in  the 
second  century  would  have  made  the  attempt. 
The  Jews,  who  remained  in  that   country,  will 
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liaifUy  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication*  And 
the  only  Ckristians  who  remained  there  in  the 
second  century  were  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites.  Bat  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebion* 
ites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  was 
in  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  suspected 
therefore  of  having  forged  Greek  Gospels,  Nor 
can  they  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek 
Epistles,  especially  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  a& 
spurious,  but  as  containing  docrines  at  variance 
with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But  if  JiuUea  could 
not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such 
writings  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  no 
other  country  could  have  produced  them.  For 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived 
where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though 
their  dialect  might  differ  from  the  dialect  of 
Athens,  never  used  a  dialect,  in  which  oriental 
phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words, 
as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language 
therefore  clearly  shews,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  in  any  other  age,  than  in  the  first 
century^  nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by  persons 
in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


I 


Wc  must   not  indeed  forget,  that  two  books 
of  the  New  Testament  weic  originally  written  in 


)rew,  namely,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matlhew,  and 
Ihe   Epistle,   to  the  Hebrews.     But  if  the  argu- 
mentSj  which   have  been  used  in  repird  to  Ian- 
guage^  do  not  apply  to  them  immedialelyy  those 
arguments  apply  to  them  indirectly,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable   force.     If  those   arguments  shew 
that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
before    the    destruction    of  Jeiusalem,  and   that 
Goepel  is  a  translation^  it  follows  a  forlwri,  that 
the  original  was  w  ritten  before  that  period.    And 
if  those  arguments  further  shew,  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthevf  was  written  by  a  person 
similarly    situated  with    St*    Matthew,    we    must 
conclude,  eitlier  that  the  translation  was  made  by 
St.  Matthew  himself  (and  there  are  instances  of 
the  same  author  writing  the  same  work  in  two 
different  languages)  or  that  the  translator  was  so 
connected  with  the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  trans- 
lation   the  value    of  an  original.     The  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  He- 
brew  Christians   of  Palestine,    and   still    existed 
though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth 
century.     But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily 
adopted  by  the  Greek  Christians  ;  it  was  so  adopt* 
ed   from  the  earliest  ages  :   and  it  is  no  less  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  than  the   Gospel,   which 
St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.    Similar  remarks 
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apply  to  lire  Epislle,  which   was  written  by  St, 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 


Let  us  now  consider   the  language    of   the 
Greek  Testament  in  another  relation  than  that  of 
dialect.   Let  us  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  style 
or  the  manner  of  writings  which  is  different  in 
different  books.     In   the  liistorical   books  of  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers, 
who  were  more  intent  upon  things,  than   upon 
w^ords :  we  find  men  of  plain  education^  honestly 
relating  what  they  kncw%  without  attempting  to 
adorn  their  narratives  by  any  elegance  or  grace 
of  diction*     And  this  is  precisely  the    kind  of 
writing,  which  we  should  expect  from  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  those  books  are  ascribed.     In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we   find  a   totally  different 
manner ;    but  again   it   is  precisely  such  as  we 
should   expect  from  St.  PauL      His  arguments, 
though  irresistible^  are  frequently  deyoid  of  me- 
thod :  in  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  the  regula- 
rity of  the  form  is  overlooked.  Though  occasional 
reference  is  made  to  Greek  poets^  we  trace  in  none 
of  his  Epistles  the  characters  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  erudition  there  displayed  is  the  erudition  of  a 
learned  Jew  ;  the  argumentation  there  displayed, 
is  the  argumentation    of  a    Jewish    convert    to 
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Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their  own 
ground.  Who  is  there^  that  does  not  recognise 
in  this  description  the  Apostle^  who  was  born  at 
Tarsus^  but  educated  at  the  feet  of  Ganialid  ? 

If  w6  further  compare  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  with  the  temper  and  didpOstfioA 
of  the  writers,  to  whom  the  several  books  of  it 
are  ascribedj  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence^ 
which  implies^  that  those  books  nrejustb/  ascribed 
to  them.  The  character  of  the  disciple,  whom 
Jesus  loved,  is  every  where  impressed  on  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the 
character  impressed  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul : 
but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  character  of 
the  writer.  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  cha- 
racteristic of  St.  John :  and  these  qualities  cha- 
racterize his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked 
every  where  the  conduct  of  St,  Paul ;  and  these 
are  the  qualities,  which  are  every  where  4i*cem- 
ible  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 


It  is  now  unnecessary  to  allege  any  further 
arguments^  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  internal  marks  of  authenticity, 
which  have  been  described  in  the  progress  of  this 
Lecture,  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  some 
of  them  so  extraordinary,  that  they  nerer  could 
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have  been  discovered  in  spurious  productions. 
And  if  to  this  internal  evidence  we  add  the 
weight  of  that  external  evidence,  which  was  ^veci 
in  the  two  preceding  Leetureg,  we  have  siich 
an  accumulation  of  proof,  as  establishes  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament^  be;  and  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 
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for  its  Integrity  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  obstacles  to  a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts.  Additional  obstacles  opposed  by  the 
ancient  versiomy  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fa* 
thers.  The  general  cheeky  which  was  afforded  by 
the  joint  operation  of  munmcripts^  fathers^  and  ver* 
sionSf  must  have  preserved  to  us  the  New  Testament 
in  the  same  state  upon  the  whole ^  which  wa$  given 
to  it  by  the  writers  themselves.  The  conduct  of  the 
Greek  Churchy  from  which  we  have  received  our 
Greek  manuscripts^  an  additional  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  they  have  7iot  been  wilful ly  corrttpted.  The 
arguments  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts  would  be  entirely  destroyed^  if  it  were  true 
that  I ' John  \.  7.  existed  originally  in  the  Greek 
manuscripts^  and  was  afterwards  expunged.  Neces- 
sary connexion  therefore  between  the  general  Inte- 
grity of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  evidence  relat- 
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Greek  manuscripty  and  thence  to  a  printed  edition* 
Result  of  this  inquiry  isy  that  the  general  princi- 
ple, by  which  we  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  affected.  Application  of  this 
principle  to  the  period,  in  which  all  other  arguments 
would  fail:  and  the  inference  thence  deduced^  that 
the  Greek  manuscripts^  which  have  descended  to  the 
present  age,  are  free  from  the  corruptions^  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  them , 
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The  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  having  been  proveti, 
we  may  argue  from  the  character  of  the  writ  era  to 
the  Credibility  of  their  writings.  Mode  of  conduct- 
ing  that  argument*  Jpjdication  of  it  to  the  Jpos- 
tolic  Historians,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Jolm.  They 
had  no  motive  to  deceive  others,  and  could  not  be 
deceived  them!ielvei(,  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
tinder  circumstances^  which  leave  no  otltei*  alternative, 
than  either  that  the  history  i$  true,  or  that  a  fraud 
was  committed  which  was  morally  impomhle.  Similar 
argument  applicable  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Credibility  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
Though  not  eye'witmsses  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
their  Gospels^  like  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  they 
derived  their  information  from  those  who  were  etfe- 
witnesses.  Whether  the  information  was  communicated 
to  them  in  writings  or  only  in  verbal  conversation. 
The  former  has  been  already  shewn  to  be  mare  proba- 
ble :  and,  being  more  Kecure^  than  a  communication 
b^  words,  in  more  fatmtrable  to  ttie  Credibility  of 
their  Gospels.  Their  dependence  on  the  Apostles  for 
their  information  was  equal  in  either  case:  and  their 
independence^  with  respeet  to  each  other^  is  no  more 
affected  by  the  supposition  of  a  written,  than  by  the 
supposition  of  a  verbal  communication.  Tin*  author* s 
mode  of  explaining  the  verbal  harmony  of  the  three 
^it  Gospels  does  not  impair,  but  secure  the  inde- 
pendenee  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  historians^ 
with  reference  to  each  other.     Strange  mt^itoke^  rthirh 
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has  been  generaittf  made  on  this  subjeel.  The  '  Vera* 
city  of  the  Eraitgdistn;''  does  not  depend  on  the  mode 
in  which  fhei/  obtained  tJmr  nmteriah,  bid  on  the 
mode,  in  which  tket/  employed  their  materials,  St* 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  emploi/ed  fherr  materials  a$ 
faithfully,  as  thetf  obtained  their  materiah  securel). 
Proof  of  this  assertioft.  St*  Mark  and  St,  Luke 
encmmtered  the  mme  dangers  mth  the  Apostles,  and 
therefore  gave  simiiar  proofs  of  their  sincerittf, 
Gmeral  inference  to  the  Vredibititif  of  the  four 
Gospels  J  as  drawn  from  the  arguments  employed  in 
this  section 3^ 
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The  CredibiUtt/  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament estimated  from  a  consideration  of  the  factn 
thema^elves.  Three  different  tcai/s,  in  which  those  facts 
niay  be  comidered.  We  maj/  compare  the  several 
parts  of  each  single  book :  or  we  niat/  compare  one 
book  with  another:  or  we  may  compare  the  whole  with 
other  zvorks  of  acknowledged  credit.  The  Gnspehg 
when  examined  singly,  are  found  to  be  consistent  in 
their  several  parts^  and  have  so  far  the  internal  marks 
of  truth.  When  the  Gospels  of  St*  Mark  and  St* 
Luke  are  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  Si*  Matthew^ 
they  are  found  to  corroborate  each  other*  The 
matter,  which  is  common  to  the  three  first  Go»peUf 
forms  of  itself  a  Narrative  of  our  Saviour's  mti/tt/iy, 
from,  his  baptism  to  his  death  cmd  resurrection.  Hence 
arose  tlie  supposition,  that  such  a  Narrative  muce 
existed  in  a  sep^mia  form*    The  supposition  of  fueh 
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The  Authenticily  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  established  tn  the  Lectures,  which  1  gave 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  now  enter  on  a  subject 
of  eqoal  importance^  the  Credibility  of  the  New 
Testament*  The  two  subjects,  though  closely 
connected,  are  in  themselves  distinct.  The  ques- 
tion of  authorship  is  one  thing :  the  question  of 
truth  is  another.  As  a  history  may  be  true, 
though  the  author  is  unknown^  so  the  authorship 
may  be  certain,  and  yet  the  history  be  doubtfuL 
From  the  fact,  that  a  book,  ascribed  to  an  ancient 
author,  is  justly  ascribed  to  him,  we  cannot  argue 
to  the  truth  of  its  contents  without  intermediate 
links  in  the  chain  of  our  reasoning.  And^  though 
the  procesSj  by  which  we  go  from  the  first  to  the 
lecond,  is  in  some  cases  easier,  than  in  others, 
it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  establish  the  latter 
by  a  separate  and  independent  proof. 


The  meaning  of  the  term  '  authentic',  as  used 
in   these  Lectures,   has   been   already  explained 
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on  a  former  occasion^  and  may  be  easily  inferred 
from   the   observations,    which    have   just    been 
made.      But  to  remove  all   danger   of  mistake^ 
in   regard    to  a   word    which    is   variously    used, 
1  will  again  explain  the  different  applications  of 
it,  and  again  assign  the  reason  for  preferring  that 
sense,  which  is  here  ascribed  to  it.     While  some 
writers  use  the  term  'authentic'  as  synonymous 
with  ^genuine',  there  are  other  writers,  who  dis- 
tinguish.the  terms,  by  using  the  epithet  'genuine' 
for  books  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  j 
are  ascribed,  and  applying  the  term   '  authentic' 
in  those  cases  only,  where  such  books  are  likewise 
entitled  to  credit.     When  the   term   '  aathentic' 
is  used  in  this  latter  sense,  it  would  be  tautology 
to  speak  of  authenticity  and  credibility  :    for  au- 
thenticity  then    includes    credibility.     We   must 
then  speak  of  books,  as  being  genuine  and  cre- 
dible;   which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  if  wc 
called  them  authentic  and  crediblej  when  the  terms 
in  question  are  used  as  synonymous.     Now"  every 
author,  when  a  word  is  used  in  diflerent  senses^ 
may  adopt  that,  which  he  himself  prefers,  provided 
he  gives  a  previous  definition^  and  throughout  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  adheres  to  that  definition. 
But  experience  has  shewn,  that  when  the  term 
authentic  is   professedly   used   in   the  compound 
sense  of  'genuine  and  credible*,  men  sometimes 
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forget  Ihia  definition  in  the  progresd  of  tbetr 
argument.  When  a  book  has  been  proved  to  be 
genuine,  and  therefore  authentic  in  the  sense  of 
those  who  u^  the  terms  as  synonymous,  the  ar- 
gument may  be  pariiued  by  others,  who  use  the 
term  *  authentic'  in  its  compound  sense.  Hence 
the  error  may  arise,  that  a  book^  which  liad  been 
proved  to  be  only  genuine^  is  considered  as  a 
book,  which  had  been  proved  to  be  both  genuine 
and  credible. 

Bui  no  such  confusion  can  arise  if  the  term 
authentic  is  used  in  its  plain  and  simple  sense, 
as  denoting  nothing  more,  than  that  the  book, 
to  which  we  apply  this  epithet,  was  written  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  so  used  in  these  Lectures.  In  so 
using  it,  we  are  exempt  from  the  danger  of 
including  more  in  the  term,  than  the  argument 
will  allow.  In  every  stage  of  our  reasoning  we 
shall  be  aware,  that  when  the  proof  of  Authen* 
ticity  is  ended,  Credibility  still  remains  to  be 
proved. 


In  arguing  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  transition  from  Authenticity  to  Credi- 
bility, appears  at  first  sight  to  be  much  easier, 
than    when    we    ar^ue   about    other    books.     In 
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regard  lo  common  books^  however  satisfactory 
the  proof  of  authorship  may  be,  there  still  may 
be  room  to  doubt,  whether  the  author  is  entitled 
to  credit.  But  such  doubts  are  excluded,  wheu 
we  know  that  the  author  was  divinely  inspired. 
Since  then  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  it  seems 
to  follow  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  writings 
ascribed  to  them  are  worthy  of  credit^  as  soon 
as  we  have  shewn^  that  those  writings  are  justly 
ascribed  to  them.  Indeed  the  argument  might  be 
rendered  still  easier  :  we  might  w  ith  equal  reason 
omit  the  proof  of  authenticity  altogether.  We 
might  begin  with  the  propositi  on,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  divinely  inspired :  and  then  we 
should  come  al  once  to  the  conclusion  of  its  cre- 
dibility, without  even  moving  the  question^  by 
whom  the  several  books  of  it  were  written. 


But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  though  it  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  great  convenience,  and  has 
therefore  not  unfrequently  been  adopted,  is  at- 
tended with  the  same  defect,  as  an  attempt  to 
prove  a  proposition  in  geometry  by  means  of 
another  proposition,  which  is  itself  dependent  on 
the  proposition  to  which  we  apply  it.  That  all 
Scripture  was  written  by  inspiration  is  perfectly 
true.     But  we  must  prove  the  fact,  before  we 
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can  appeal  to  it.  And  that  proof  tan  be  obtained 
by  no  other  means,  than  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  New  Testament  itself ;  arguments  there- 
fore which  imply,  that  the  New  Testament  is 
true*  If  therefore  while  we  are  cmiducting  the 
proof,  that  the  New  Testament  is  true,  we  argue 
from  a  proposition,  which  is  dependent  on  that 
trutli,  we  prove  premises  by  inferences  as  well 
as  inferences  by  premises.  That  is,  we  prove 
nothing  whatever. 

The  Credibility  therefore  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  established  independently  of  its 
inspiration,  or  it  cannot  be  established  at  all. 
But  established  it  7nay  be,  and  established  on 
principles,  superior  to  every  objection. 


The  arguments  for  the  Credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  may  be  referred  to  two  general  heads. 
We  may  argue  from  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  writers  to  the  credibility  of  their  writings: 
or  we  may  argue  from  the  contents  of  the  writings 
themselves.  Now  independently  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, the  character  and  situation  of  the  persons, 
who  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment afford  a  strong  presumption  that  their  record 
is  true.  And  this  presumption  will  be  raised  to 
positive  proot^  when  we  have  considered  the  ai^gu- 
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merits  in  detail.  Equally  convincing  shall  we  find 
the  argynients,  which  are  drawn  frora  the  writings 
themselves  ;  whether  we  compare  the  several  part« 
of  each  single  hook,  or  compare  one  book  with 
another,  or  compare  the  whole  with  other  works 
of  acknowledged  credit.  For  the  sake  of  perspi- 
eaity  we  must  arrange  the  various  arguments 
under  their  respective  heads.  And  those^  which 
are  deduced  from  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  writers,  are  entitled  to  our  first  consideration. 

But  before  we  can  cq^ply  those  ai^uments  to 
the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry,  on  the  result  of  which  the  propriety 
of  such  application  must  entirely  depend.  When, 
for  instance,  we  argue  from  the  character  and 
sitaation  of  St.  John  to  the  Credibility  of  his 
writings,  we  argue  on  the  presumption^  that  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles  which  we  n&w  possess 
as  the  works  of  St.  John,  are  the  same  works 
with  those,  which  were  written  by  the  Apostle. 
But  ancient  writings,  whicli  have  descended  to 
us  in  manuscript,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  alterations^  as  well  designed  as  acci* 
den  tall  to  interpolations  as  well  as  to  omissions* 
And  such  alterations  may  have  been^  unless  we 
can  prove  the  contrary,  committed  to  an  extent, 
that  the  original  work,  under  the  hands  of  tnijj- 
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scribers^  has  gradually  assumed  a  totally  new  form. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  argue  from  the 
character  of  a  writer  to  the  credibility  of  his 
writings,  the  argument  can  apply  only  to  what 
was  written  by  himself  And  if  the  interpolations 
or  alterations  have  been  numerous,  they  may 
prevent  the  application  of  the  argument  alto* 
gether.  That  we  may  be  enabled  therefore  to 
apply  the  argument  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament^  we  must  previously  shew,  that  the 
books,  which  we  now  possess,  a^  works  of  Apos-* 
ties  and  Evangelists,  are  the  same  books,  as  those 
which  were  composed  by  Apostles  and  Evangelists* 
In  other  words,  to  the  proof  of  the  Authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  we  must  add  the  proof  of] 
its  Integrity. 

But  ID  the  conduct  of  this  proof  we  must  not 
be  expected  to  give  more,  than  the  nature  of  the 
subject  admits.  When  the  term  '  Integrity*  is 
applied  to  the  New  Testament,  we  must  not 
understand  it  in  so  strict  a  sense,  rs  if  this  In* 
tegrity  could  not  be  established^  without  a  proofs 
that  we  have  at  present  copies  of  the  Greek  Tes* ' 
tament,  which  are  in  every  word  the  same  with 
the  autographs  of  the  sacred  writers.  We  must 
not  confound  the  notion  of  integrily  with  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  (txt      We  may  establish  the 
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fDrmer^  though  we  may  fail  in  establishing  the 
latter. 


No  one^  who  is  acquainted  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  Testament^  wili  contend,  that  among 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  which  we  now  possess, 
there  is  any  one  which  contains  either  the  Gospels 
or  the  Epistles  precisely  in  the  same  words,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  were  used  by 
the  writers  themselves.  In  the  multiplicity  of 
readings  only  one  can  he  the  genuine  reading ; 
and  this  genuine  reading  may  be  contained,  some- 
times in  one  copy,  sometimes  in  another.  We 
must  collect  therefore  from  all,  and  by  the  rules 
of  criticism  determine,  which  among  the  various 
readings  has  the  strongest  claim.  But  in  this 
critical  employment  there  will  always  be  room  for 
diversity  of  opinion  :  and  from  the  imperfection 
of  human  judgement,  we  shall  never  attain  an 
unerring  result.  Our  endeavours  therefore  to 
form  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  deviation  from  the  autographs 
of  the  sacred  writers,  in  other  words^  our  endea- 
vours to  form  a  perfect  text  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament can  never  be  entirely  successful.  We 
may  approximate,  and  we  have  approximated  as 
nearly  to  a  perfect  text^  as  under  all  circumstances 
can  be  justly  expected.     But  something  will  ever 
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be  wanting  to  render  the  coincidence  complete 
between  the  autographs  and  the  best  of  copies^ 
which  we  can  form  at  present. 


Widely  diflTerent  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  shall  come,  when  we  argue  for  the  general 
Integrity  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely,  when 
the  term  is  used  in  that  sense,  in  which  alone  t 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
If  the  /lic(s  originally  recorded^  and  the  doctrines 
originally  delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
the  same  in  the  exisling  copies,  we  have  all  the 
integrity  which  is  wanted  to  make  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  basis  of  our  faith  and  morals.  Though 
the  criticism  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is' 
on  various  accounts  a  matter  of  high  importance, 
and  has  accordingly  been  treated  as  a  primary 
branch  of  theology,  we  must  not  suffer  the  im- 
perfections, to  which  all  human  exertions  are 
exposed^  to  influence  our  reasoning  upon  subjects, 
to  which  those  imperfections  do  not  apply.  That 
Integrity,  which  is  necessary  to  establish  Credi- 
bility, does  not  depend  on  a  variation  of  words, 
if  there  is  no  variation  in  the  sense.  It  will  be 
sufficient  therefore,  if  we  can  prove,  that  the  Ne\ 
Testament  has  descended  to  m,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the   same  state,   in    which   it  was   originally 
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written ;  and  that  we  may  justly  confide  in 
every  thing  which  relates  to  facts  and  to 
doctrines.  The  remaining;  part  of  this  Lecture 
therefore  shall  be  employed  in  the  proof  of  such 
Integrity, 


In  the  first  place  we  may  observe,  that  a 
general  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  was  in 
itself  impracticable.  If  one  party  was  inclinedf 
either  to  omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets, 
or  to  insert  what  might  aflbrd  them  additional 
support,  there  was  always  some  other  party,  botb 
ready  and  willing  to  delect  the  fraud.  And  even 
if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  own  manu- 
scripts^ they  had  not  the  power  of  altering  the 
manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 
Though  the  corruption  therefore  might  be  partial, 
it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  books,  which  compose  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, have  been  transcribed^  beyond  all  com- 
parison, more  frequently  than  the  works  of  any 
other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts 
must  have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their 
number.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied^  therefore> 
that  there  is  stronger  temptation  to  alter  a  work^ 
which  relates  to  doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work, 
which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impecfi- 
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ments  to  the  alteration  of  the  Greek  manugcripts 
were  still  more  powerful  than  the  temptation. 
The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  diflerent 
places,  and  the  Epistles,  which  were  addressed 
to  different  communities,  were  multiplied  in  copies, 
dispersed  in  Palestine  and  Egypt^  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece^  and  Italy.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was 
a  thing  im|)ossible.  For  it  could  not  have  been 
effected  without  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never 
existed,  nor  without  a  general  combination,  which 
could  not  have  been  funned,  before  Christianity 
had  received  a  civil  establishment  But  if  such 
a  combination  had  been  practicable^  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect^  without  becoming 
a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  And  ecclesiastical 
historians  are  silent  on  such  a  combination.  The 
silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against 
the  truth  of  a  fact  established  by  induction,  if  the 
fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  generally 
known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important 
in  reference  to  a  fact,  which  if  it  ever  existed, 
must  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 
Whatever  corruptions  therefore  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts^  those  corruptions 
must  have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  ^ 
iiot^  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended  to 
them  all. 
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The  impediments  to  a  general  corruption  were 
further  augmented  by  the  ancient  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  in  general  accord  as  to 
facts  and  doctrines  with  the  Greek  manuscripts.  ^ 
If  therefore  the  Greek  manuscripts  could  have 
been  generally  corrupted,  it  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible how  such  corruptions  could  have  been 
difl'used  among  all  the  manuscripts  of  all  the  an- 
cient versions^  which  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  ;  the  Syriac,  and  Armenian 
in  Afiia^  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  and  Ethioptc 
in  Eastern  Africa,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  dis- 
persed over  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Western  Africa. 
Nor  are  the  impediments  already  enumerated  the 
sole  impediments  to  a  general  corruption.  It 
must  have  extended  also  to  the  quotations  from 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  are  contained  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers* 
The  mutual  and  general  check,  therefore,  which 
was  afforded  by  the  joint  operation  of  manuscripts* 
fathers,  and  versions,  must  have  preserved  to  us 
the  New  Testament  in  the  same  state,  upon  the 
whole,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  writers 
themselves. 


But  there  is  another  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  position,  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
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Pestament  have  descended  to  U8  without  any 
material  alteration^  either  in  facts  or  in  doctrines. 
The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  we  now  possess, 
were  received,  not  through  any  channel,  which 
came  from  the  ancient  heretics,  but  from  the 
orthodox  members  of  the  ancient  Greek  Church. 
And  this  Church  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation^  of  the  Atonement, 
and  other  leading  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  common  with  the  Church  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong.  And  though  the  Greek  Church  could  not 
guard  against  those  accidental  mistakes^  which 
unavoidably  arise  from  a  multiphcation  of  written 
copies,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  ancient  Greek  Church  abstained,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  exactness^  from 
every  wilful  corruption  of  the  sacred  text.  We 
cannot  have  a  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion, 
than  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Greek  Church, 
in  regard  to  the  seventh  verse  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  That  verse,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  even 
of  the  Latin  version ^  and  was  no  more  known 
to  Augustin,  than  it  was  to  Chrysostom,  was  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  it  was  never  admitted  by 
the  ancient  Greek  Church.  Not  a  single  Greek 
manuscript    was     ever    known    to    contain    the 
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E,  till  after  the  invention  of  printing :  and 
thai  lolitary  mantifcripi,  vrhich  does  contain  it, 
wnm  certainly  not  written  in  Greece.^  Now  the 
ooodact  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  cburch,  in  regard  lo 
tkttt  flioBocable  passage^  shews  iu  conscientious 
wfgard  for  the  parity  of  the  sacred  text.  And 
bence  we  may  safely  conclude^  that  the  manuscripts 
«f  the  New  Testament,  which  we  have  received 
from  thai  Church,  have  descended  to  us  untainted 
bf  wilfal  corrupiionf,  either  in  matters  of  fact, 
•r  itt  aiilleri  of  doctrine. 

1  am  aware  indeed,  that  this  argument,  an 
am  CMihr  tkk  argument^  but  every  argument  for 
the  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  hu 
been  tt«ed  in  this  Lecture,  must  fall  at  once  to 
tbe  ground^  if  it  be  true,  that  the  passage  in 
queftion  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  St  John* 
If    that    passage   existed   in  Greek    manuscripts 


'  By  Erasmus  it  was  called  C^es  Briunnicatf,  livgft 
country  where  it  was  founds  and  where  it  was  pirotwbly 
written*  Having  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  Fiviaaem  Friv. 
it  came  many  yearn  afterwards  into  the  huidk  of  Dr.  Monllbvt, 
whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Codex  Maat^onmnm.  Of 
Dr.  Montfort  the  MS.  was  purcfa^ed  by  ^Virhfatshop  Uiiitf, 
with  whose  other  MSS.  tt  wbj  remoTed  to  TriaitT  CcOfgc^ 
Dublim  whence  it  is  now  adled  the  Dublin  U& — ^Tke  Codcn 
fiaviaiiua,  whidi  uttd  to  be  cjiioled  with  ife  Ciifc 
titfMis.  has  been  abiodoiied  «mee  the  iXatmm%j  tWi  il 
ccfy  (if  A  f^rmitd  fdHim^ 
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atiterior  to  tlione  which  have  descended  to  the 
present  age^  and  was  expunged  by  adversaries 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  the  extinction 
of  the  passag;e  must  have  been  universaL  It  must 
have  aHected  the  nianuscripte  in  the  hands  of 
the  orthtidox>  no  less  than  the  matiuscripts  be- 
longing to  the  heretics.  It  must  have  equally 
affected  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  versions. 
It  must  have  equally  affected  the  €|uotation9  of  the 
Greek  Fathers^  who  quote  the  sixth  and  eighth 
verges  in  succession,  without  the  words  which 
begin  with  (v  n^  ovpavw  and  end  with  iv  Tvf  yt},^ 
Now  if  it  was  really  possible^  that  such  corruption 
could  in  spite  of  every  impediment  be  thus  gene- 
rally extended^  what  becomes  of  all  the  arguments, 
which  liave  been  employed  in  this  Lecture  to 
prove  the  general  Integrity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  Those  arguments  are  founded  on  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  doing  that,  which  must 


*  Bengelii  Apparat.  Crit  p,  ^5%y  edcL  2***.  W'eUtenii  Libelli 
ad  Crisin.  N.  T,  ed.  Semler,  p.  pi :  and  the  Note  of  Matthat  to 
1  John  V.  7'  When  the  Greek  Fathers  quote  the  words  of  the 
8th  verse  with  the  wofxLi  that  precede  tt^  they  quote  in  the 
following  manner.  Ovu  i¥  Tf  ^hnrt  fiovau,  aA\*  eV  rf  iiScrT*, 
tioi  Tw  Qt^aTC  Hat  TO  irvtvfia  etrri  to  fiapTvpot/v  on  to  W¥€»fKi 
eo-Ti¥  t|  Q\rj$€t(i'  OTi  Tpelv  tto-if  ot  HQpTvpovyTt^^  to  wvevfMa,  tiai 
TO  wh§p  am  TO  aitia*  Ka\  ot  rp€iK  ci«  rd  tv  u^i^  In  Ihis 
passage  there  is  conaistency  of  reasoning:  and  certainiy  no 
insertion  i«  m^anted,  to  improve  the  text  of  St  John. 
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have  been  done,  if  the  passage  in  question  cr^- 
7iaUif  existed  in  Greek  manuscripts. 

If  it  be  true  in  regard  to  that  passage^  that 
the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts^  which  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  age.  vrith  the  works  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ancient  versions^  the  oldest  of  the  Latin 
version  not  excepted,  liave  descended  to  us  in 
a  mutilated  state^  there  is  an  end  to  that  security, 
which  is  derived  from  their  mutual  agreement, 
for  the  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament  in  alt  other 
places.  And  we  are  brought  at  length  into  this 
dilemma  :  either  to  relinquish  a  part,  or  abandoii 
the  whole/'' 

Whether  the  passage  be  genuine,  or  not,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands,  in  either  case^ 
unshaken.  For  the  sake  therefore  of  the  passage 
itself,  I  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  ano- 
ther remark  on  it*  But  if  the  defence  of  that 
passage  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle,  with* 
out  which  we  cannot  maintain  the  general  Integrity 
of  the  New  Testament,    it  then  behoves  us  to 


^  I  am  here  speaking  in  reference  to  the  common  prin 
editions.     For  1  John  v.  ?.  is  no  part  of  the  Greek  Orig 
a«  represented  by  the  Greek  MSS.  and  the  Greek  Fathcn^Hl 
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inquire,  ulielher  tlie  passage  deserves  to  be  main- 
tained, and  maintained  at  so  great  a  price. 


Though   every  Library  in   Europe  has  been 
searclied  for   Greek   manuscripts   containing  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  there  is  only  one  Greek  manu- 
script in  which  the  passage  has  been  found:  and 
this  solitary  manuscript,  as  will  presently  appear, 
has   no   pretension  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ancient   Greek   manuscripts.    As  all  other  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  are  now  extant,  are  destitute 
of  the  passage,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  know 
the  precise    number  of  those  which    have  been 
quoted  by  name^  especially  as  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  whole  number.     They  amount  however 
to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
The  Greek  Fathers  have  never  quoted  the  passage, 
which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  if  it  had 
existed   in   their  manuscripts.      Now   the   manu- 
scripts which  were  used  by  Irenaeus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  the  second  centur}.    The   manuscripts  used 
by  Oiigen,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than 
the  third  century.     The  manuscripts  used  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  Council, 
could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  fourth 
century.     In  this  manner  we  may  prove  that  the 
Greek  manuscripts  in  every  century  were  destitute 
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of  the  passage,  till  we  come  to  the  period  when 
the  oldest  of  our  existing  manuscripts  were  written. 

Further,  the  passage  is  wanting,  not  only  in  the. 

manuscripts  of  all  other  ancient  versions/  beside 
the  Latin  :  it  is  wanting  also  in  the  most  ancient 
(manuscripts  of   the  Latin  version   itself.      Latin 

manuscripts,  which  have  not  the  passage  in  the 
text,  are  still  preserved  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  fifty/  Some  of  them  indeed  have  the  passage 
in  the  margin,  added  by  a  later  hand  ;  but  it  is  the 
reading  of  the  text,  which  constitutes  the  reading 
of  the  manuscript.  And  as  the  oldest  Latin 
manuscripts  were  destitute  of  the  passage^  so  it 
was  never  quoted  by  the  Latin  Fathers  during  the 
four  first  centuries/' 


4i.  I  designecliy  use  the  expression  *  nianuscrtpts  of  aH  either 
Ancient  versions* :  for  it  has  been  inserted  in  printed  editirm*  of 
the  S)Tiac  and  Armenian  Versions  in  opposition  to  the  SyriAC 
and  Armenian  manuscripts.  See  Preface  to  my  Letters  Q> 
i\rch deacon  Travis,  Notes  8,  9,  10,  11. 

5.  Forty  was  the  number  of  which  I  gave  an  aci^iint 
the  13th  Note  of  the   Preface  to  my   Letters  to  Archdeacoitl 
Travis,  which  were  published  in  1795.     But  it  appears  from 
Griesbach's  last  edition,  published  m  1806^  that  many  mo 
Latin  MSS.  have  lieen  di5cover^d,  which  have  not  the  ] 
in  the  text- 

6.  An  exception  has  been  claimed  for  Cyprian>  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century-  Now  there  is  really  no 
pretext  for  saying  that  Cyprian  quoted  I  John  v.  7.  ThftJ 
utmost  that  can  be  ^d  19,  that  he  refer  red  to  it :  and  it  will 
presently  appear,  that  even  in  so  saying  we  should  be  mistaken. 
The  w»>rds  of  Cyprlmr,  in  hn  Treatise  De  Unitaie  Fedc«uc, 
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At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  cele- 
brated Latin  Father  Aiiguslin^  who  wrote  ten 
Treatises  on  the  first  Epislle  of  St.  John,  in 
all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his 
controversy  with  Maximin  to  compose  a  gtoss 
upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustin  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth 
verse^  and  shews  by  his  own  reasoning  that  the 
seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.'     The  high  cha- 


on  which  bo  much  stress  has  been  laid,  are  as  follows.  Didt 
Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus.  Et  iterurn  de  Patre  et 
Filio,  et  Spiritu  aancto,  scriptum  est:  Et  hi  tres  unum  ftunt. 
The  passage  is  so  warded  in  Bishop  Pearson's  edition^  Tom- 1. 
p.  I  Of),  but  mamtxcTiph  of  Cyprian  have  tres  unum  sunt, 
without  hi, — The  first  quotation  which  Cyprian  has  here  made 
is.  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus^  which  is  taken  from  John  x*  SO. 
His  second  quotation  is  hi  tres  unum  sunt,  or  as  manuscripts 
have  it>  tres  unum  sunt  For  the  words  'de  Patre  et  Fillo 
et  Spiritu  s^ncto  scriptum  est'  ai-e  Cyprian's  own  words,  and 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  quotation.  Since  then  the 
words  which  C^^rian  hai*  quoted  from  the  place  in  question 
are  not  only  words  of  the  eighth  verse»  but  are  quoted  by 
Auguxdn  from  the  eighth  verse,  as  will  presently  appear,  the 
quotation  of  those  words  alone  is  no  proof  that  they  were  tJiken 
from  the  seventh  verse.  But  tJie  final  clause  of  the  eighth 
yer»e  relates  to  spiritus,  aqua^  et  sanguis ;  whereas  Cyprian 
declares^  that  the  tres  unum  sunt,  which  he  has  quoted,  was 
written  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  sancto.  Could  Cyprian 
have  argued  thus  if  he  had  quoted  from  the  eighth  verse? 
Undoubtedly  he  might,  as  will  appear  ftom  the  following 
Note, 

7-  Augustin  in  his  Trettise  Contra  M&ximinum  Arianum. 

lib. 
»  2 
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racier  of  Augustin  in  the  Latin  Church  soon  gave 
celebrity  to  his  gloss  ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  wad 

lib.  ii.  cap,  22,  (Toni.  VIII.  col  725,  ed.  Benedict.)  thus  quotes 
the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  *  Tres  sunt  testes,  spiritus^  et 
aqua,  et  sanguis  ;  et  tree  unum  sunt'  He  then  makes  various 
remarks  on  the  words,  spiritus,  aqua,  sanguis,  and  proceeds 
thus.  Si  vero  ea,  quee  his  significula  sunt  velimus  inquireie, 
non  ahsurde  occunii  ipsa  Trinitas,  qu^  unus,  solus,  veruSy 
summus  eat  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  de 
quibus  verissime  dici  potuil,  *  Tres  sunt  testes  et  tres  unum 
sunt' ;  ot  nomine  spirit  (is  stgnifieatum  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem 
-^nomine  autem  sanguinis  Filium — -et  nomine  aquse  Spiritum 
sanctum.  The  gloss  which  Augustin  here  puts  on  the  eighth 
verse,  very  clearly  shews,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  seventh 
verse,  which  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  quoted 
that  verse,  Facundus,  another  African  Bishop,  to  whom  the 
seventh  verse  was  etill  unknown,  quotes  the  eighth  verse  at  full 
length  (lib.  i.  cap.  3,  p.  14,  ed.  Sirmond.),  and  then  gives  the 
gloss  which  Augustin  had  made  on  it-  For  after  the  words 
spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres  unum  smit,  he  thus  delivers 
what  he  supposes  to  be  St.  John's  meaning :  in  spiritu  stgni" 
ficans  Patrem, — in  aqua  vero  Spiritum  sanctum  signi/ican*-^ 
in  sanguine  vero  Filium  signijicans.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
terms,  which  are  employed  by  Augustin  and  Facundus,  when 
they  state  tlieir  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse.  Augustin 
having  observed,  that  if  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  spiritus, 
aqua  et  sanguis,  the  Trinity  itself  not  unaptly  occurs,  as  con- 
sisting of  tliree  persons,  immediately  adds,  de  quibus  verissime 
dici  potuii,  *  Tres  sunt  testes,  et  tres  unum  sunt/  Facundus, 
instead  of  dici  potuit,  says  plainly  dicitr  He  says,  that  St,  John 
in  the  eighth  verse  sjieaks  of  the  Trinity.  His  own  words  are, 
Joannes  Apostolus  in  Epistola  sua  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu 
sancto  sic  dicif.  He  then  quotes  the  whole  of  the  eighth 
verse,  but  not  a  syllable  of  the  seventh.  Now  when  Facundus 
says  that  St.  John  in  the  eighth  verse  s^jeaks  of  the  Trinity, 
he  uses  the  same  kind  of  language,  which  C}'prian  had  used, 
who  in  quoting  tres  unum  sunt  (which  Augustin  quotes  from 
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generally  adopted.  It  appeared  indeed  under  dif- 
ferent forms  ;  but  il  was  still  the  gloss  of  Augustin, 
though  variously  modified.  The  gloss  having 
once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  Church,  the 
possessors  of  Latin  manuscripts  began  to  note 
it  in  the  margin,  by  the  side  of  the  eighth  verse. 


fc 


e  eighth  verse)  says  that  it  was  written  of  the  Trinity: 
e  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  aancto,  scriptum  est.  The 
SCRIPTVM  EST  of  Cyprian  ist*  not  at  all  stronger  than  the 
DiciT  of  Facundus.  It  can  make  no  dilTerence  in  this  case, 
whether  we  say  xcriptum  est,  or  dictum  est.  Yet  Facundus 
was  expressly  commenting  on  the  eighth  verse.  Consequently 
we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude  that  Cyprian  meant  the 
seventh  verse.  And  it  is  really  increchble  that  the  seventh 
verse  should  have  existed  and  have  been  known  to  Cyprian^ 
and  yet  have  remained  unknown  (as  it  certainly  did)  to 
Augustin.  But  all  doubts  on  this  question  have  been  long 
since  removed  by  Facundus  himself,  in  the  very  chapter  where 
he  quotes  the  eighth  verse.  In  oonfirmatioii  of  the  gloss  upon 
that  verse,  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  and  says 
that  Cyprian  understands  those  words  of  the  Trinity,  namely 
the  words  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis.  Facundus  having  quoted 
spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,  a  second  time  in 
the  same  chapter,  and  having  observed  that  some  men  refused 
to  understand  these  words  of  the  Trinity,  immediately  adds^ 
quod  tamen  Joannis  Apostoli  Testimonium  B.  Cyprianus, 
Carthaginensis  antistes  et  martyr, — de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu 
.«Ancto  dictum  intelligil.  Ait  enimj  '  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater 
um  sumus;  et  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  sancto 
ptum  est,  Et  hi  tres  unura  sunt'.  Here  then  Facundus 
ares,  not  only  that  Cyprian  understands  the  eighth  verse 
the  Trinity,  but  in  support  of  his  assertion  appeals  to  that 
ery  passage  in  the  works  of  Cyprian,  which  in  modem  times 
been  taken  for  a  proof,  that  Cvprian  was  speaking  of  the 
seventh  verse. 
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Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin  manuscripts^ 
which  have  the  passage  in  the  marg^in,  have 
it  in  a  diflerent  hand  from  that  of  the  text  In 
later  manuscripts  we  find  margin  and  text  in 
the  same  hand;  for  transcribers  did  not  venture 
immediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of  the  text, 
though  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined,  but 
interlined  by  a  later  hand.  After  the  eighth  cen- 
tury  the  insertion  became  general.  For  Latin 
manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body 
of  the  text,  Further,  when  the  seventh  verse 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts, it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms,  as 
there  were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth 
versc.^  And  though  it  now  preceded  the  eighth 
verse,  it  JoUowed  the  eighth  verse,  at  its  first 
insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the 
textj  upon  which  it  was  made,^  It  is  not  there- 
fore matter  of  mere  conjecture,  that  the  seventh 
verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth 


8.  The  various  faarms,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  madfi  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Latin  MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  i 
the  notes   of  Erasmus,    MiJl^   and  Sabatier  to   1  Jotin  v.  J; 
Simon  Hist,  des  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and  Porson's  6th  Letter. 

9.  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit  p,  46?.  ed.  2*'^    It  is  so  placed 
also  by  Vigilius  1  apsensis,  who  quotes  thus.     Tres  8unt  q\ji 
testimonium  perhibent  in  terra^  aqua,  sanguis,  et  carp;  et  tr»j 
in  nobis  sunt:  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  ocbIq  [ 
Pater,  Verbiim,  et  Spiritns  •^anctuR,  et  hi  tres  uniim  ?unt. 
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verae:  it  is  an  historictl  fact,  sup{K>rted  by  evi* 
deuce,  which  caDnot  be  resisted. 

II 
But  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  passa| 
was  exhibited  in  Greek,     The  first  Greek  writer 
who  has  given  it,  is  Manuel  Calecas,  who  lived  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century.     And  we  need  nol. 
wonder  at  finding  the  passage  in  his  work^^  as 
Calecas  was  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  passage  was  quoted  by' 
Bryennius,  who  was  likewise  so  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  he  quoted  other  readingij 
of  the  Vulgate  which  are  not  found  in  the  Greek] 
manuscripts.'^ 


At  length,  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  Greek 
manuscript    of   the    New     Testament    appeared 
with  1    John  v.  7.    Its  original  appellation   was 
Codex    Britannicus:    but   it    is   now    called   the' 
Dublin  manuscript."    It  made  its  first  appearance 
about  the  year  1520:    and  that  the  manuscript] 
had  juHt  been  written,   when   it   first  appearedJ 
is  highly  probable,  because  it  appeared  at  a  critical 
juncture,  and  its  appearance  answered  a  particular 

10,  See  the  above  quoted  Preface,  p-  J7- 

11.  That  the  Dublin  MS.  is  the  same  with   the  Codes] 
Briuuimcus  is  proved  in  my  Notes  to  the  second  volume 
Michaelis'  Introductioni  under  the  article  Codex  Montfortianu«.l 


tf 


purpoae/'  But  whether  written  for  the  occasion 
or  not,  it  could  not  have  been  written  venf  tong 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  For  this  manuscript 
has  the  Latin  Chapters,  though  the  K€<pa\ata  of 
Ku»ebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  Latin 
Chapters  were  foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
Church,  before  the  introduction  of  printed  edi- 
tions, in  which  the  Latin  Chapters  were  adopted, 
as  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  Tes- 
tament. Whatever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore 
were  written  with  Latin  Chapters,  were  written  in 
the  tVest  of  Europe,  where  the  Latin  Chapters 
were  in  use.  They  were  written  by  the  Greek^i 
or  by  the  descendants  of  those  Greeks^  who 
tied  into  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking  of 


Constantinople,  and  who  then  began  to  divide 
their  manuscrtpts  according  to  tlie  usage  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  fixed  their  abode/^  The 
Dublin  manuscript  therefore,  if  not  written  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  third  edition 
of  Erasmus,'^  could  hardly  have  been  written 
more  than  fifty  years  before.  And  how  widely 
those  critics  have  erred  in  their  conjectures,  who 
have  supposed  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  appears  from  the  fact,  tliat  the 
Latin  Chapters  were  not  inventcdiiW  the  thirteenth 
century/^  But  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Ilome  in  the  composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript, 
IS  most  conspicuous  in  the  text  of  that  manuscript^ 
which  is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Latin  VulMte- 


15.  There  are  three  Greek  manusCTipts  with  the  Latin 
Chapters  in  our  University  Library,  markeil  Hli.  6.  12.  Kk.  fu 
S5.  and  LI.  2.  13.  That  which  ia  marked  LI.  2.  IS,  and  is 
evidently  the  oldest  of  the  three,  waa  written  at  Paris,  by 
Jerom  of  Sparta,  for  the  use  and  at  the  expence  of  a  person 
called  Bodetj  as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  it*  Now 
Jerom  of  Sparta  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

14.  The  third  edition  of  Erasmus  ha^  ]  John  v.  7-  prtcudtf 
in  the  words  of  the  Dublin  MS. 

15.  They  were  invented  by  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  who  died  in 
1262.  The  precise  year^  in  which  he  divided  the  text  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  into  its  present  Chapters  is  not  known.  But  as 
it  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the  Cologne  edition  of  his  works, 
that  he  composed  his  Concordance  about  the  year  1248,  and 
his  division  of  the  Vulgate  id  to  the  present  Chapters  was  con- 
nected with  that  Concordance,  it  could  not  have  been  done 
rainy  years  before  the  midHk  of  the  thirteenth  century . 
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It  will  be  sttificient  to  mention  how  it  fo 
the  Vulgate  at  the  place  in  question.  It  not  only 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  in  the  insertion  of  tbc 
seventh  verse :  it  follows  the  Vulgate  also  at  the 
end  of  (he  sixth  verse,  having  xi^i^Tos.  where  ail 
other  Greek  manuscripts  have  irv^ijiAa  :  and  in  the 
eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause,  which  had 
never  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  omitted  even  in  the  Latin  manuscripts 
before  the  thirteenth  century.**^  Such  is  the  cha* 
racter  of  that  solitary  manuscript,  which  is  oppoted 
to  the  united  evidence  of  ail  former  manii»cripCf, 
including  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus. 

It  has  been  already  ob§erved,  that  when  lb 

passage  first  appeared  in  Latin,  it  appemred  uader 

^Various   forms,  though  it  subsequently  acquired 

the  permanent  form,  which  it  now  retains  m  tbe_ 

Latin  Vulgate.    It  appeared  abo  uniler 

iforms^  when  first  exhibited  in  Greet    The 

manuisrript  gives   it  in  one  form  :    CakcM  and 

rfirvennius  in  other  fonns:  the  Greek  tnitiliCJofi 

of  the  Acta  Coneilii  Laleraiieosis  agsia  in 

fonn.^*    And  the  ^Sejreaces  are  emctly 

■ijglil  be  expected  in  dtlbeiit  Greek 


Id    Ham  dm  m 
I*     See  tlkr  thitw  « 
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of  Ihe  Baiue  Lfatiii  original.  Nor  had  it  acquired 
a  settled  form,  when  introduced  in  our  printed 
editioni^*  The  ComplutenBian  editors  gave  it  in 
one  form  ;  Erasmus  in  another  form :  Robert 
Stephens  again  in  another  form*  Such  is  the 
origin  and  progresa  of  that  celebrated  passage^ 
which  men  of  learning  and  talent  have  taken  for 
the  genuine  production  of  St*  John* 


It  is  Irue^  that  in  the  opinion  of  gome  critics 
internal  evidence  may  be  discovered  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  they  think  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
external  evidence.  Now  internal  evidence  may 
shew,  that  a  pasnage  is  apuriotts,  though  external 
evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance^  if  it  con- 
tains allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  reputed  author.  But  no  internal  evi- 
dence can  prove  a  passage  to  be  genuine,  when 
external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  it.  A  spu- 
rious passage  may  be  fitted  to  the  context^  m  well 
as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments  therefore 
from  internal  evidence^  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external 
evidence,  which  applies  lo  the  case  in  question.*'' 

IS.  One  of  the  arguments  from  internal  evidence  h,  that 
fV  r^  y^  m  the  eighth  vene  implies  tJbat  fioinetlnng  hud 
prvG^ded  with  cV  rf  ^pfinnf.  But  ihey  who  argue  in  ihk 
manner  forget,  that  iy  rj  7^  is  mantimg  in  the  Greek  MSS. 

as  well  as  if  np  ovpavf.    Alia  in  dif  idde«t  Latin  MSS.  the 

eighth 
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The  sacrifice  therefore  of  that  principle,  hy 
which  we  defend  the  general  Integrity  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  passage  is 
not  entitled.  That  important  principle  therefore 
remains  unshaken  :  and  the  general  Integrity  of 
the  New  Testament  is  Hable  to  no  objection. 
That  principle  has  been  rescued  from  the  danger, 
to  which  many  incautious  friends  of  Christianity 
have  exposed  it,  by  endeavouring  inadvertently  to 
defend  a  pari  at  the  expence  of  the  whole. 

But  if  any  thing  were  still  wanted  to  shew  the 
justness  of  the  reasoning  which  has  been  adopted 
in  this  Lecture,  we  might  appeal  to  actual  expe- 
rience. If  the  Greek  manuscripts  had  uhdergonej 
any  material  alterations,  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament^  as  represented  by  the  Greek 
Fathers^  would  not  have  accorded^  as  they  do^  with 
the  present  state  of  those  manuscripts.  And  still 
less  would  those  manuscripts  accord  as  they  do, 
with  the  wordSj  which  are  quoted  by  Irenjeos, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria^  from  Greek  manu- 
scripts^  which  could  not  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 


eighth  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in  terra,  which  was  inserted* 

for  the  very  purpose  of  having  something  to  correspond  with 
in  ccelo,  and  shews  how  well  the  several  parts  of  the  inter- 
|wlation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other. 


It  is  true,  tliat  though  the  Greek  manuscripts 
quoted  by  these  ancient  Fathers,  could  not  have 
been  written  viuch  later  than  tlie  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century,  they  may  have  been  of  no  earher  date. 
So  far  therefore^  as  we  are  enabled  to  institute  an 
actual  comparison^  the  proof  of  Integrity,  which  is 
founded  on  this  comparison,  carries  us  no  higher, 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Conse- 
quently, this  proof,  though  very  satisfactory  as  far 
as  it  goes,  still  leaves  the  Greek  manuscripts 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  corruption,  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed,  between  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  period,  which  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  have  assigned  for  their  cor- 
ruption. But  here  that  important  principle^  which 
has  been  already  defended,  comes  again  to  our 
assistance,  and  enables  us  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  where  all  other  argu- 
ments would  faiL  Both  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epislles  were  originally  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  those,  who  were  friends  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists.  Such  persons  cannot  be  suspected 
of  having  wilfully  corrupted  the  copies  entrusted 
to  their  care.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  have 
been  anxious  to  preserve  those  sacred  records  in 
their  original  purity.  Wheu  transcripts  had  been 
multiplied)  and  some  of  them  had  fallen  into  the 
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Hands  of  their  adversaries,  their  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  those  records,  must  have 
increased  with  every  attempt  to  corrupt  them. 
Let  it  be  granted  therefore  that  such  attempts 
were  made ;  and  let  us  me,  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence.  The  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
feithj  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  may 
have  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  passages, 
which  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets-  And  they 
may  have  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy 
of  expunging  such  passages  from  their  own 
manuscripts.  But  if  they  did  so,  they  them- 
selves must  have  known,  that  it  was  a  desperate 
attempt.  They  could  not  imagine  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  passage  in  tkeii'  manuscripts  would 
operate  as  a  sort  of  magic  on  the  manuscripts 
possessed  by  their  opponents.  When  TertuHian 
accused  Marcion  of  having  corrupted  the  text  of 
St.  Luke,  can  any  one  imagine  that  Tertullian 
was  so  absurd^  as  to  introduce  those  corruptions 
into  his  own  manuscripts?  Since  then  we  have 
received  our  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
not  from  the  ancient  heretics,  but  from  the  hands 
of  the  orthodox,  our  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  must  stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
having  perpetuated  corruptions  introduced  by 
adversaries  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  Integrity  of  the 
New  Testament^  I  shall  proceed  in  the  next 
Lecture  to  the  proof  of  its  Credibility. 


LECTURE   XXVIH^ 


The  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament  having  been 
established  in  the  last  Lecture,  we  are  now  wa 
ranted  to  argue  from  the  character  of  the  write 
to  the  Credibility  of  their  writings.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  persons^  who  wrote  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find,  that 
independently  of  their  inspiration^  which  will  be 
proved  hereafter,  when  that  branch  of  Theology 
can  be  consistently  introduced,  they  possessed 
every  qualification,  which  can  be  required  of  a 
writer,  to  make  his  writings  worthy  of  credit. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  historic  books,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  and  in  the  first 
place  let  us  consider  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John. 


There  are  not  many  historians,  who  have 
themselves  been  witnesses  of  the  events,  on  which 
they  have  written  :  and  we  are  in  general  satis- 
fied, if  an  historian  does  but  faithfully  repeat  the 
information,  which  he  has  obtained  from  others. 
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Such  hisluries  are  often  written  iimny  centuries 
after  the  period  of  the  events  themselves ;  yet  if 
the  materials  of  those  histories  are  drawn  from 
creditable  sourceSj  we  do  not  withhold  our  assent 
to  them.     But  St,  Matthew  and  St,  John  were 

I  from  the  beginning  both  eye-witnesses  and  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Word,  They  not  only  saw  and 
heard  what  was  done  and  i^aid  by  our  Saviour  : 
they   themselves  bore  a  part  in  the  transactionsj 

L    jvhich  thev  have  recorded* 

p 

It  is  true,  that  a  writer  may  profess  to  record 
I  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  profess  to  record 
even  things  in  which  he  himself  has  borne  a  part^ 
and  yet  that  writer  may  produce  a  narrative,^ 
which  is  altogether  fictitious.  But  though  the 
thing  is  possible^  we  can  in  no  case  argue,  thai 
an  apparently  serious  history  is  destitute  of  truth/ 
inless  we  can  shew,  either  that  the  writer  had 
>me  motive  to  impose  upon  his  readers^  or  that 
he  himself  was  so  weak  and  credulous  as  to  be 
unable  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  or  that 
the  facts  themselves  are  of  that  description,  that 
no  evidence  can  be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  assent 

them.     The  two  first  questions  will  be  const* 
dered  in  the  present  Lecture,  which  relate  to  th« 

iracterand  situation  of  the  sacred  writers.    . 

it  the  fs^f-J^s  rpcorded,  as  well  those  which 
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miraculous,  as  those  which  arc  oi  ordinary  oc« 
currente,  are  not  incredible  in  themselves,  will 
appear  from  the  two  next  FjecUires, 


In  the  first  place  therefore  let  us  ask,  whether 
the  Apostles  could  have  any  motive  ic*  deception  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The 
objert  of  an  impostor  isi  always  some  advantage  to 
himself.  He  deceives  others,  for  the  very  piiipose 
of  turning  their  deception  to  his  own  account, 
whether  the  object  w  hich  he  contemplates^  be  the 
promotion  of  his  profit,  or  of  his  power,  or  of  his 
fame.  But  these  are  objects,  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  the  Apostles.  They  sacrificed 
every  earthly  advantage  to  the  caufce,  in  w  hich  they 
were  engaged*  They  forsook  all,  to  follow  their 
Lord  and  Master.  It  is  true,  that  they  fled  from 
hhn,  wlienhewas  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  which 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  whether  influenced  by 
personal  feur,  or  by  momentary  doubts  on  the 
divine  authority  of  a  person^  thus  apparently 
abandoned  by  that  Almighty  Being,  m  whose 
name  he  had  professed  to  act.  But  St.  John,  hii 
beloved  disciple,  returned  and  followed  him  to  the 
cross.  Nor  did  the  other  Apostles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  apostate  Judas^  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  sacred  cause.  When  Christ  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  he  again  found  the  eleven  gathered 
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lo^etlier  at  JeruMlem,  whillier  they  returned  atler 
the  ascension,  and  were  continually  in  the  lein- 
ple  prdiif^ing;  and  blessing  God. 

Th**  sinceritf/  therefore  of  the  Apojitles  resti* 
on  a  foundation,  which  no  argument  can  shake. 
Nor  did  they  merely  renounce  all  worldly  advan- 
tages. They  Hubinitted  to  [fetsecuiionit,  such  ay 
no  man  would  endure,  except  from  a  firm  con* 
viction,  that  he  was  propagating  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Nor  were  the  BuH'eringa,  which  they  un- 
derwent, accidental  or  unforeseen.  When  <he 
Founder  of  the  new  religion  had  sutfered  death 
upon  the  cross,  his  disciples  could  hardly  expect 
to  propagate  that  religion,  without  danger  to 
ttiemselveH.  Indeed  they  had  been  previousily 
warned  of  the  impending  danger  If  they  have 
persecuted  me  (said  our  Saviour)  they  will  alno 
persecute  you.  Yet  the  Apostles  persevered 
against  all  oppositKHi,  which  was  made  both  by 
Jews  and  by  Gentiles,  And  they  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  lives,  rather  than  abandon  the 
cause^  in  which  they  were  engaged. 


In  thus  appealing  to  the  sufferrngi^,  endured 
in  the  first  instance  by  Christ  himself,  and  then 
by  his  faithful  disciples^  1  appeal  to  facts,  which 
are  not  recorded  in   the  New  Testament  alone 
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That  Christ  himself  suffered  death  under  Pontius 
Pilate  is  recorded  by  Tacitus  ^ ;  and  the  same 
historian  records  the  sufferings,  which  were  en- 
dared  by  the  early  Christians,  Similar  testimony 
is  given  by  his  contemporary  Suetonius  *.  But 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  produce  any  evidence 
for  the  persecution  of  the  primitive  Christians^ 
when  they  were  unavoidably  exposed  to  it  by  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  A  religion 
directly  opposed  to  the  prejudices,  both  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  could  not  fail  to  draw 
on  the  early  professors  of  it  persecution,  torture, 
and  death.  And  the  fortitude,  with  which  they 
endured  their  sufferings,  sufferings  which  nothing 
could  have  induced^  or  have  enabled  them  to 
bear,  but  a  firm  conviction  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth,  is  attested  by  the  same  Roman 
historians,  who  have  recorded  their  persecutions. 
It  is  true,  that  even  the  Apostles  did  not  all  of 
them  suffer  martyrdom.  Of  the  two  Apostolic 
historians.  St.  Matthew  and  St,  John,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  St*  John  died  a  natural  death,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  report  of  St.  Matthew's 
martyrdom  be  true.  But  if  men  are  prepared  to 
suffer  persecution  even  unto  death,  in  attestation 
of  the  facts^  which  they  record,  and  of  the  doc- 
trines^ which  they  maintain^  their  sincerity  is  suf- 
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iiciently  proved,  even  Chough  the  punishment  of 
death  does  not  actually  follow- 


Having;  shewn  that  the  Apostolic  historians 
could  have  no  motive  to  impose  upon  their 
readers,  we  may  in  the  next  place  consider, 
whether  it  is  credible^  that  they  were  deceived 
themselves.  The  facts,  which  they  have  recorded, 
and  of  which  they  themselves  were  witnesses, 
were  of  that  description,  that  nothing  more  was 
wanted  than  the  use  of  their  senses  to  dete| 
mine,  whether  such  events  really  happened  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  even  the  external  organs  of 
sense  may  be  so  obscured  by  superstition  or  fana- 
ticism, that  men  may  fancy  they  have  seen,  or 
heard,  what  was  presented  to  their  imaginations 
by  some  artful  contrivance.  But  when  u  writer 
records  either  the  dreams  of  his  own  fancy,  or 
the  delusions  which  others  have  imposed  on  him, 
his  fanaticism  will  always  be  apparent.  Far  dif- 
ferent are  the  characters  of  St  Matthew  and 
Sl  John.  The  simplicity,  the  sobriety,  and  the 
dignity,  with  which  they  relate  their  story,  are 
qualities  the  reverse  of  those,  which  mark  the 
fanatic.  Nor  did  the  Apostles  exhibit  in  their 
conduct  any  signs  of  fanaticism.  Their  zeal  was 
tempered  with  discretion ;  their  firmness  was 
attended  with    calmness ;     in    their  devotion    to 
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the  sftcred  cause  they  forgot  not  the  roles  ofi 
common  prudence ;  though  jirepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  when  the  sacrifice  was  wanted,  they 
courled  not  the  dealh  of  the  martyr  from  vanity 
or  ostentation.  Such  men  were  no  enthusiasts; 
such  men  were  no  fanatics  ;  such  men  therefore , 
are  worthy  of  credit,  when  lliey  relate  what  they 
themselves  believe,  when  tliey  relale  what  they 
profess  to  have  seen  and  heard.  Are  they  i^us* 
pected  of  credulity,  their  own  conduct  will  acquit 
them.  They  doubted  especially  the  troth  of  the 
Resurrection,  till  they  were  convinced  by  the 
actual  presence  of  Christ  himself.  On  that  occa- 
sion our  Saviour  upbraided  them  with  their  un- 
belief because  they  believed  nol  them^  who  had 
seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  But  so  much  the 
tnore  reason  have  ire  to  beheve  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  to  believe  in  the  testimony  of 
those^  who  withheld  their  own  assent,  till  the 
fact  was  established  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses. 


From  the  iharackr  of  the  Apostolic  histo- 
rians, let  us  proceed  to  their  situation  and  cir- 
cumslances,  St,  Ma(tliew  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
that  veiy  country,  to  which  the  history  relates* 
And  though  we  cannot  now  detennioe  the  pre- 
cise yean  when  it  was  writtert,  it  was  tinc{ue«- 
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liotiably  wrillen  at  a  time  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  still  living  in  Judaea,  who  must 
have  remembered  the  period^  assigned  for  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  Now  a  wriler,  who  wishes 
to  imi>ose  on  his  readers  a  fabulous  story  as  a 
true  one,  can  liave  no  prospect  of  success,  unleil 
he  withdraws  his  story  from  the  scraliny  of  hta 
readers,  either  by  remoteness  of  time,  or  by  dis^ 
tance  of  place.  It  would  be  a  desperate  effort 
if  an  historian  altempted  to  make  his  reader 
believe^  that  certain  events  had  happened  in  the* 
very  place  where  they  lived,  and  at  a  time  w  hich 
they  could  well  remember,  unless  those  events 
had  really  happened  at  the  time,  and  in  the  placi 
assig^ned.  To  make  such  an  attempt  with  a  fabri- 
cated story  could  never  enter  into  the  mind  of 
any  man,  however  ig^norant,  or  absurd.  But  this 
would  have  been  precisely  the  situation  of  St. 
Matthew  with  respect  to  his  original  readers,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  impose  on  them  a  fabulous 
story.  VVe  are  reduced  therefore  to  this  dilemma* 
Either  the  history  is  true :  or  a  fraud  was  com- 
mitted^ which  was  morally  impossible.  • 


The  Xlospcl  of  St.  John,  though  not  written 
in  Judiea,  and  written  later  than  the  Gospel  of 
St,  Matthew,  was  still  written  under  circum- 
atances,  which  must  have  exposed  it  to  detection. 
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if  the  narrative  bad  been  fiilse.  Wliether,  as  n 
mMl  probable,  il  iras  written  at  Epbe^u^  or  at 
iOBie  other  place  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  written 
in  a  cottntry^  which  abounded  with  Jews,  wbu 
had  ftynagogueM  in  all  the  principal  cities.  And 
they  were  no  less  interested  than  their  brethren 
of  JudieUj  in  every  thing  which  related  to  the 
hiitory  of  that  person,  who  was  the  founder  of 
a  religion,  intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of 
MoHCs.  They  must  have  been  anxious  to  obtain 
the  most  correct  intbrmalion  concerning  that 
extmordinary  person :  and  they  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of  obtaining  such  information^  in  the 
annual  jcmriiies  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  And  unless  w^e  suppose^  that  St.  John 
deferred  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  to  extrenae 
old  age,  a  suppi^sition  improbable  in  itself, 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  his 
Uiere  mighi  have  been,  and  probably  wen 
his  immediate  readers,  persons,  who  wo^  |MueiK 
with  him  at  the  crQcifixion  But  niietiict  per* 
sonalty  present,  or  not^  Ukif  h^d  uiple  mmm 
knowing,  whether  the  namliTe  of  St  iMmi 
entitled  to  credit  And  thai  it  is 
the  Jews  llieoiselTes.  i 
belieimrs^  haf«  Aewu  by 
Jows»  wbo  eflwraoo 
1^  1^^  pfmtmr  pcwir  #f 


Gospel  history.  And  even  they  who  rejected 
Christianity,  have  at  least  indirectly  borne  testi- 
mony in  its  favour.  It  no  where  appears  that 
they  regarded  the  Gospel  history  as  a  table  :  it  no 
wlierc  appears,  that  they  rejected  even  the  mira- 
cles, though  they  evaded  the  inference,  that  Jesus 
was  a  Teacher  sent  from  God,  by  contending 
that  those  miracles  were  no  proof  of  divine  inter- 
position, as  the  same  things  could  be  done  by  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  Now  if  they  had  been 
able  to  deny  the  facts  themselves,  their  rejection 
of  Christianity  would  have  rested  upon  much 
firmer  ground,  than  that  on  which  they  were  con- 
tented to  rest  it.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Jews  ever  made  an  attempt  to  invalidate  the 
facts,  when  the  Gospels  had  been  written.  The 
first  Apostolic  histc*rian  was  not  confuted  by  the 
Hebrew  Jews :  the  other  Apostolic  historian  was 
not  confuted  by  the  Greek  Jews*  If  such  a  con- 
futation had  ever  been  written,  it  could  not  have 
been  lost  and  forgotten.  For  though  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  ancient  records  have  perished, 
either  when  the  use  of  them  was  superseded  by 
other  writings,  or  when  their  value  was  unknown, 
or  when  forcible  means  were  employed  for  their 
destruction ;  none  of  these  causes  could  have 
operated,  in  regard  either  to  a  Hebrew  or  to 
a  Greek  manuscript,  containing  a  confutation  of 
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the  Gospel  history  by  the  Jews  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Such  a  document  must  have  been  cherished 
by  the  Jews  of  all  succeeding  generations :  the 
copies  of  it  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  at 
to  have  rendered  the  extinction  of  it  by  the  Christ- 
iauB  a  matter  impossible  :  and  even  if  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made,  that  attempt  would  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Jews,  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Christians. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  though  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  was  written  under  circumstances, 
which,  had  it  contained  deviations  from  the  truths 
mu6i  have  led  to  a  detection  of  them,  no  such 
detection  was  ever  made.  And  as  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Jews  of  Judaeai 
must  have  been  both  able  and  willing  to  detect 
every  falshood^  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
might  have  contained,  we  may  justly  conclude, 
that  there  were  no  falshoods  to  be  detected. 


Whether  we  argue  therefore  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Apostolic  hiijtorians^  or  argue  from 
their  situation  and  the  circumstances  under  whtcb 
they  wrote^  we  find  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
truth  of  their  Gospels.  They  recorded  what  they 
themselves  had  seen  and  heard  :  they  had  no  mo- 
tive to  deceive  their  readers:  nor  could  they  be 
deceived  themselves.    Their  situation  and  circuin* 
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stances  aflord  us  additional  sectiriLy  ;  and  prove 
that  their  record  in  true,  because  it  could  not  have 
been  false,  without  de'.ection  and  exposure. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  two  Evangeli«ts, 
who  were  not  Apostles.  St.  Luke  was  eye-witness 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  transactions,  which 
he  has  recorded  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apo^tlesi.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  St, 
Luke  or  St.  Mark  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts, 
which  they  Iiave  recorded  in  their  Gospels.  In- 
deed we  most  conclude  from  the  manner,  in  which 
St.  Luke  has  expressed  himnelf  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Gospel,  that  his  perfect  understanding;  of  the 
things,  which  he  has  related,  was  not  the  result  of 
his  own  observation.  And  though  it  is  not  impos* 
sihie,  that  St.  Mark  had  been  present  at  same  of 
the  transactions  which  he  has  recorded,  there  i$ 
no  evidence,  that  he  was.  The  twelve  Apostles 
are  the  only  persons,  of  whom  we  know,  that  they 
were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
from  the  beginning. 


But,  if  St.  Mark  and  St,  Luke  did  not  write 
from  their  own  knowledge,  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  the  best,  which  an  historian  can  have^ 
who  derives  bis  information   from  others*     It   is 
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evident^,  from  St.  Luke's  Preface^  that  his  knaw- 
lei%€  of  the  facu,  which  he  has  recorded  in  \m 
Gotpel^  was  derired  from  informalion  communi* 
cated  by  the  Apostles.  The  same  source  of  infer- 
iljon  roast  have  been  eqoally  open  to  St.  Mark : 
'for  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  was  his  friend  and 
companion.  The  Credibility  therefore  of  the 
Gospels^  whicli  were  written  by  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke^  though  it  rests  on  a  different  foundation 
from  the  Credibility  of  the  other  two^  still  rests 
on  a  foundation  which  is  perfectly  secure* 

In  estimating  the  Credibility  of  their  Gospels, 
there  are  two  subjects  of  special  enquirv.  The 
first  of  theni  regards  the  fnaterials  of  their  Gos- 
pels :  the  second  of  them  regards  the  mode,  in 
^hich  those  materials  were  employed. 


With  respect  to  the  materials  or  the  infor 
Hon  itself,  the  first  question,  which  occurs^  k ;  In 
what  manner  was  thai  information  coaveycd  ?  Wis 
it  conveyed  by  the  Apostles  in  wrimg^  or  was  it 
conveyed  in  verbal  cimvmmiian  /  In  one  of  Ihcie 
Iwo  wuys  the  inforatdtton  mmst  have  been 
ve>Td,  for  conveyed  it  cefteraiy  wm :  bM  m 
them,  neither  the  Bfingtfa4s  ftmm/B^hnt^ 
Ay  other  writer  has  deehred  f n  «a.    it  fern 
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therefore,  in  which  we  are  left  to  argue  from 
induction.  History  is  silent  in  regard  to  any 
tvritten  document  communicated  by  the  Apostles 
to  St  Mark  and  St  Luke :  history  is  equally 
silent  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  information 
was  merely  verbal.  If  tlie  silence  of  history 
therefore  is  conclusive  against  the  former,  it  is 
equally  conclusive  against  the  latter ;  and  conse- 
quently proves,  that  the  Apostles  communicated 
to  St.  Mark  and  St*  Luke  no  information  what- 
ever. The  objection  tlierefore  involves  an  absur- 
dity, and  is  consequently  void  of  foundation.  The 
notion,  that  a  written  document,  if  it  ever  existed^ 
could  not  have  been  lost,  is  destitute  of  truth 
for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason.  When  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  had  finished  their  Gospels, 
the  materials  which  they  had  employed  in  the 
composition  of  them  were  no  longer  wanted. 
And  if  those  materials  were  written  in  the  native 
language  of  the  Apostles,  which  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been,  St,  Mark  and  St.  Luke  would 
have  understood  them,  as  appears  from  the  He- 
bmisms  of  their  Gospels,  but  those  materials 
would  have  appeared  as  a  foreig^n  jargon,  either  at 
Ephesus,  or  at  Corinth,  or  at  Rome.  There  \va$ 
no  motive  therefore  to  the  presermtion  of  such 
a  document,  when  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke   were  already    written.     The   question 
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whether  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  had  written ^ 
information,  or  only  verbal  information,  is 
question,  which  as  history  is  silent  in  regard  tf»1 
both  parts  of  the  alternative,  must  be  decided  by 
induction  alone.  And  here  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  question,  which  of  the  two  suppositions 
will  best  explain  what  it  is  neces&ar^  to  explain. 
It  would  be  tbreign  to  the  present  Lecture  to 
renew  the  disciissionH  which  have  taken  place 
upon  this  question.  I  will  merely  observe  there- 
fore, that  the  conclusion  to  which  1  came  after  an 
elaborate  inquiry,  is  that  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  Credibility  of  their  Gospels,  A  communi- 
cation in  writing  is  unquestionably  more  secure 
than  a  communication  by  words. 


But  are  St*  Mark  and  St.  Luke  independmt 
historians,  if  each  of  them  employed  a  written 
document?  Now  it  is  really  difficult  to  comprc* 
hend,  how  their  independence,  if  destroyed  by 
written  information,  could  have  been  secured  by 
verbal  information.  They  were  dependent  in 
eUher  case ;  in  either  case  equally  dependent. 
They  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  independent 
historians,  in  that  sense,  in  which  St,  Matthew 
and  St.  John  were  independent  historians.  They 
cannot  be  called  independent  witnesses^  like  St- 
Matthew  and  St.  John  :    (or  St.  Mark  and  St. 
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Ltike  have  recorded  the  testimony  of  others*  In 
reference  to  the  events  themselves,  they  were 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  Apostles.  The  only 
independence  which  we  ran  ascribe  to  St,  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  is  independence  in  reference  to 
each  other*  And  this  independence  is  in  no 
respect  affected  by  the  supposition  of  a  written 
document ;  according;  to  that  form,  in  which  i 
have  ever  maintained  it. 


It  is  well  know  n  that  the  verbal  harmony,  of 
tlie  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  with  (hat 
of  St.  Matthew  was  formerly  explained  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  succeeding  Evangelists  copied 
from  the  preceding.  This  supposition,  though 
formerly  entertained  by  the  most  eminent  Divines, 
either  makes  St.  Luke  dependent  on  St.  Mark, 
if  St,  Mark's  Gospel  was  first  written,  or  St. 
Mark  dependent  on  St.  Luke,  if  St,  Luke's  Gos- 
pel was  first  written.  To  secure  therefore  thai 
independence,  which  alone  can  be  attributed  to 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  namely,  independence 
with  respect  to  each  other,  I  ascribe  that  verbal 
harmony,  not  to  the  authors  themselves*,  but  to 
the  Greek  translator  of  St.  Matthew  s  Hebrew 
Gospel.  The  verbal  harmony  which  is  observed 
in  the  Greek  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St,  Mark, 
and   St.  Luke,  lies  chiefly  in  the  Gospels  of  St 
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Mark  aod  Si.  Luke,  when  compared  wilh  thai  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew  is 
found  to  accord  with  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Mark, 
so  frequently,  so  closely^  and  in  such  long;  conti* 
noed  periods,  that  such  periods  could  not  have 
been  written  without  the  intervention  of  some 
harmonizing  cause.  The  verbal  harmony  between 
the  Gospels  of  St*  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  is  no 
less  remarkable.  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
attending'  that  harmony,  whicli  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  precedinjg;  writers*  By  an  analysis  of 
the  three  first  Gospels,  I  discovered,  that  the 
verbal  harmony  between  the  Gospels  of  St,  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke  was  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  the  former  did  not  harmonize  with  the  latter 
alone,  except  in  those  portions  of  their  Gospeli, 
where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  common  with 
St.  Matthews  This  observation  suggested  the 
thought,  that  such  verba!  harmony  would  have 
been  occasioned,  if  the  Greek  translator  of  St. 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  had  recourse  for  as- 
listance  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  ISIark,  where  St. 
lark  had  matter  in  common  witli  Sl  Malthevv 
3Ut  that  in  those  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  G^fpei, 
where  St.  Luke  onl^  had  matter  in  common  with 
St.  Matthew^  the  translator  had  recoorse  to  St. 
Luke,  It  19  true^  that  all  this  is  mere  jiappasHioci^ 
Bal  it  must  be  tried  like  evorv  other  sttppotitic 
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by  its  ability^  or  its  inability  to  explain  existing; 
effects.  If  the  Greek  translator  of  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  dul  act,  as  I  suppose  him  to  have 
acted,  he  would  have  produced  the  effects,  which 
were  produced.  Conversely  therefore  we  may 
argue  from  the  real  existence  of  the  effects  to 
the  probable  existence  of  the  cause  assigned. 
And  if  this  conclusion  be  rig'ht,  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  are  proved  to  be  independent  historians^ 
as  far  as  independence  can  be  ascribed  to  them:'' 

Is  their  veracity  impeached,  the  answer  is  that 
the  *  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists*  has  no  possible 


3.  The  writers,  who  have  objected  in  my  mwle  of  explaining 
the  verbal  hamiony  of  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  with  St  Mat- 
thew, have  entirely  vmtaken  the  oiiise  which  I  assigned. 
The  only  (^itse,  which  I  assigned  for  that  verbal  harmonyj  is 
that  which  I  have  just  explained.  The  supposition  of  a  writ- 
ten document,  communicated  by  the  Apostles  to  St*  Mark  and 
St  Luke^  as  stated  in  my  Dissertation  on  the  tliree  first  G<m»- 
pela,  was  made  sdehf  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  maHer, 
which  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  have  in  common  with  St 
Matthew.  And  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dissertation  the 
8Uppo«e<l  document  was  never  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
verbal  harmony.  On  the  contrarj,  there  is  a  chapter,  in 
which  I  expresfily  shew,  that  the  supposition  of  a  written 
document  will  not  account  £ot  the  verbal  harmony*  It  it 
therefore  the  more  extraordinary,  that  so  many  writer*  should 
have  represented  me  as  explaining  the  verbal  harmony  by  m 
cause,  which  I  niy&elf  have  hhewn  to  l>e  inadcquatr  to  that 
purpose.  But  it  is  not  a  singular  ca^,  that  when  one  objector 
has  made  a  mistake,  others  follow  him,  without  reading  the 
on  which  he  animadvert*, 
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connexion  either  with  the  materials  of  theil 
Gospels,  or  with  the  mode  in  which  those  mat 
rials  were  conveyed.  To  estimate  the  veracity 
of  an  historian  we  must  inquire,  not  bow  he 
obtained  his  materials,  but  how  he  emplixyed  them* 
And  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  employed  their 
materials  faithfully  will  presently  appear. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  St,  Mark  and  St- 
Luke,  though  not  witnesses  to  the  transactions, 
which  they  have  recorded^  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  those^  who  were.  We  have  seen,  that 
if  the  conclusion  is  right,  in  reg-ard  to  a  written 
communication,  ihey  received  their  information 
in  that  manner,  which  was  the  most  secure.  And 
we  have  further  seen,  that  if  the  verbal  harmony 
of  their  Gospels  with  that  of  St.  Matthew^  was 
owing'  to  that  cause,  which  has  been  shewn  to  be 
highly  probable,  they  are  historians,  who  wrote 
independently  of  each  other.^ 


4.  Anotlier  attempt  haviiii?  been  made  to  explain  tlie  verbit 
harmony  of  the  three  firi»l  Gospel^  by  a  supposition,  which  alsa 
implies  that  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  wrote  independently  of 
each  other,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention  it,  especially  as 
it  has  met  with  approbation.  According  to  this  hypothesis 
the  verbal  harmony  of  the  thret*  first  Gospels  is  explained  in 
the  following  manner.     The  Apostles  remembered  the  word^. 
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The  first  of  the  two  questions^  respecting  the 
Credibility  of  their  Gospels  has  now  received  a 
satisfactory  answer.  The  materials  of  which  St, 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  composed  their  Gospels  have 
been  shewn  to  be  of  that  description^  that  we 
can  argue  to  the  Credibility  of  their  Gospels^  as 
Ikr  as  we  can  argue  from  materials^  without  con- 


as  well  m  the  substance  of  our  Saviour's  Discourees :  and  in 
conver'^ing  with  each  other  about  the  past  events,  a  repetition 
of  the  same  thtng  produced  gradually  a  repetition  of  it  In  the 
same  words,  if  tlven  St,  Matthew  used  the  words,  which  he 
himself  remembered,  and  St.  Mark  mid  St  Luke  used  tlie 
words,  wliich  were  communicated  to  them  by  tlie  Apostles, 
the  verbal  harmony  might  have  been  produced,  which  we  now 
find.  This  in  certainly  the  most  favourable  manner  in  which 
the  hypothesis  can  be  proposed.  But  in  whatever  forra  it  be 
proposed;  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  an^  harmony  in  Greek 
Gospels,  unless  it  is  coupled  with  another  supposition,  which 
IS  contradicted  by  the  Evangelista  them  selves.  If  Christ,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apostles  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  used  the  language  in  which  they 
were  educated,  namely,  the  language  of  Galilee,  it  is  clear  that 
no  repetition  in  Si^riar  could  have  produced  a  verbal  harmony 
in  Greek.  Xtjw  it  appears  from  the  exclamation  on  the  cross,  and 
from  many  other  expressions,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  that 
the  language  of  our  Saviour  was  a  dialect  ef  tlie  Syriac.  And 
that  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  were  men  of  Galilee*  used  h'ke- 
wise  the  dialect  of  that  country,  which  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  dialect  of  Jerusalem,  though  understood  diere,  ap- 
pears from  the  remarks  which  were  made  on  the  dialect  of 
St  Peter.  Since  then  it  is  evident  that  the  hypothesis  cannot 
explain  any  verbal  harmony  in  Greek  Gospels,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  shew  (what  might  easily  be  done)  that  it  would  fail  tu 
account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  verbal  harmony, 
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ndering  the  mode  of  employing  them*  We  must 
now  therefore  enter  on  the  second  question^  wfaitb 
if  likewise  answered  satisfactorily,  will  place  the 
Credibfltty  of  their  Gospels  on  the  firmest  foun- 
daiioD.  But  this  question  is  so  easily  answered, 
that  no  long  inquiry  is  necessar^^  for  that  purpose.! 
That  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  employed  with  fide- 
delity  the  materials,  which  they  obtained  with 
certainty,  is  proved  by  the  same  arguments,  from 
which  we  infer,  that  the  Apostolic  historians  em- 
ployed their  materials  with  fidelity.  The  sincerity 
of  the  Evangelists,  who  were  not  Apostles^  is 
proved  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  sincerity  of 
the  Apostles  themselves.  St.  Mark  encountered 
the  same  dangers  with  St.  Peter;  St.  Luke  the 
same  dangers  with  St.  Paul  The  arguments, 
which  shew  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John 
were  not  liable  to  be  deceived,  apply  also  to  St. 
Mark  and  St,  Luke.  If  the  Apostles  were  not 
deceived,  neither  could  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
be  deceived :  for  their  knowledge  was  derived 
from  the  Apostles.  Lastlyi  their  situation  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  wrote«  are 
again  guarantees  for  the  troth  of  their  Gospeb;' 
and  for  reasons  similar  to  tho«e,  which  have  been] 
already  explained,  in  reference  to  the  Goq>eb  of 
Sl  Matthew  and  St  John. 
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Having  thus  argued  from  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  sacred  historians  to  the  Credibi- 
lity of  their  writings^  I  shall  proceed  in  the  next 
Lecture  %  consider  what  additional  evidence  may 
be  obtained  from  the  writings  themselves. 
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In  estimating;  the  Credibility  of  the  facts,  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  from  a  consideratian  of 
the  facts  themselves,  we  must  distinguish  thosej 
which  are  miraculous  from  those,  which  are  not 
so.  For  though  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  admit  of  satisfkctory  proof,  the 
evidence,  which  is  necessary  to  prove  the  reality 
of  a  miracle^  must  in  all  cases  be  slron^r^  than 
the  evidence  which  would  be  merely  stiflicient  to 
command  our  assent,  in  regard  to  facts  of  ordinary 
occurrence-  The  present  Lecture  therefore  will 
relate  to  facts  in  genemi,  without  adverting  to 
miracles  in  particular.  And  the  Credibility  of 
the  miracles  shall  be  distinctly  coMiilered  ia  the 
next  Lecture* 


It  is  hardly  ntcesamry  to  fndmct  sn  ftrgument 
for  the  posttkm,  thai  the  ordiiittj  efenis  recorded 
iu   Itic    New    Testamciit   are  net    f»rr«-diHIe  in 
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themselves.  They  are^  without  exception,  events 
which  might  have  happened  under  the  circiim- 
stances  assigned.  Most  of  them  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances assigned.  And  many  of  them  are  such 
as,  under  those  circumstances,  could  kardlif  fail 
to  have  happened. 

Let  us  proceed  therefore  to  institute  the  com- 
parison, which  was  proposed  in  the  last  Lecture. 
Now  there  are  three  ways,  in  which  this  com- 
parison may  be  conducted.  We  may  compare 
the  several  parts  of  each  single  book :  or  we 
may  compare  one  book  with  another :  or  we  may 
compare  the  whole  with  other  works  of  acknow- 
ledged credit. 

If  we  estimate  the  CredibiHty  of  the  Gospels 
by  considering  them  singly,  we  shall  find  that 
each  of  them  is  consistent  throughout;  that  each 
of  them  contains  a  plain  and  unaffected  narrativej 
of  which  the  several  parts  have  a  perfect  agree- 
ment In  each  of  the  Gospek  the  several  parts 
contribute  to  one  and  the  same  object;  nor  do 
we  any  where  find  examples  of  incongruity  or 
incoherence.  So  far  therefore  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  contents  of  each  single  Gospel,  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  be  worthy  of  credit. 
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If  we  eompue  the  Gospels  with  each  other, 
we  shall  find,  that  they  derive  Credibility  from 
their  mtiloal  support.  The  Gospels  of  St  Mat- 
theWy  St.  ^lark^  and  St.  Luke  are  similar  both 
m  matter^  and  in  manner.  Indeed  these  three 
Gospels  have  «o  much  matter  in  common^  that 
when  we  have  deducted  what  each  of  these  three 
Evangelists  has  peculiar  to  himself,  the  matter 
which  remains  common  to  all  three^  cc^nstitutes 
one  uniform  Narrative  of  our  Saviour's  ministry^ 
from  his  baptism  to  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Hence  originated  the  supposition^  that  such  a 
Narrative  once  existed  in  a  separate  form ;  that 
it  was  a  Narrative^  to  which  the  Apostles^  as  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word,  had  contri* 
buted  gena^ally ;  that  the  additions  to  it  in  Sl 
Matthew's  Gospel,  were  the  additional  suggestions 
of  his  own  observation,  while  the  additions  to  it 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St,  Loke,  were 
additional  suggestions  from  St.  Peter  and  other 
Apostles.  This  is  the  mode^  in  which  I  have 
represented  the  supposition  of  suck  s  written 
document. 


It  would  be  foreigii  to  the  pnesetil  Lectitre  to 
fepeiil  the  argamenta*  wkidi  kate 
in  il5  favour.    But  as  iht 
comected  with   the  Ordibflitv  of  die 
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and  the  object  of  llie  supposition  tias  been 
greatly  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  real  object.  That  the  Narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  which  constitutes  the  common 
matter  of  our  three  first  Gospels,  had  previously 
existed  in  a  separate  form^  is  a  supposition  which 
accounts  not  for  any  verbal  harmony.  The 
harmony,  which  it  explains^  is  tlie  harmony  in  the 
common  matter  of  the  three  first  Gospels.  And 
there  are  some  things  of  Ihis  description^  which 
can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition,  unless 
we  abandon  the  notion  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  wrote  independently  of  each  other.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  single  case. 

In  that  Narrative  of  our  Saviour's  ministry, 
which  constitutes  the  common  matter  of  the  three 
first  Gospeb,  the  principal  facts  of  that  Narrative 
though  contained  in  the  three  Gospels,  are  not 
contained  in  them  according  to  the  same  at- 
rangement.  But  St*  Mark  and  St.  Luke  inva- 
riably agree  in  their  arrangement,  even  in 
regard  to  facts,  which  are  differently  arranged 
by  St.  Matthew.  Now  this  agreement  on  the 
part  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  even  where  St. 
Matthew  has  a  different  arrangement,  must  be 
explained,  either  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
drew   their  materials  from  a  common  documcntj 
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aod  unifonnly  adhered  to  the  order  of  that  docii 

ment :    or  it  must  be  explained   od   the   suppo^ 

isiUori,  that  one  copied  from  the  other.     But  this 

latter    supposition   destroys   entirely    the    notion, 

lat  St  Mark  and  St  Luke^   were   independent 

btorians.  Whether  they  had  written  information 

from  the  Apostles^  or  had  only  verbal  informa- 

on,  they   were  dependent  on  the   Apostles  for 

heir  information,  as  much  in  the  latter  case,  as 

the    former.     Their    independence    therefore 


in 


IS  historians  can  be  only  in  reference  to  each 
ather.    But  even  this  independence  is  taken  from 

'thenij  by  the  supposition  that  one  copied  from 
the  other.  Nor  is  this  supposition  objectionable 
on  that  ground  alone.  It  has  been  shewn  b]f 
other  arguments^  by  arguments  not  easily  con- 
ited,  that   the   succeeding  Evangelists   did    mt 

^transcribe  from  the  preceding.  There  is  no 
other  mode  therefore  of  accounting  for  thai  har- 
mony of  arrangement  in  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  than  the  supposition  of  a  %Trittea 

[communication,  and  their  adherence  to  the  order 
)f  it. 


Now   a  faithful  adherence^  on   the   part  of 

St  IVIark  and  St  Luke  to  a  written  cominaiiiaitioii 

from  the  Apostles,  is  an  argument  for  the  Cfe£- 

Lbility  of  their  Gospek,      And  as  St    Matthew 
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fias  recorded  tlie  same  (kcts,  thuugli  in  a  ditiereni 
order,  there  is  additional  apostolie  authority  for 
the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves.  And  the  facts, 
whicli  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  in  cummuu 
with  S(.  Matihew  constitute  ihe  chief  portioa 
of  their  Gospek, 

Let  U8  now  consider  the  niatler  which  each 
of  these  three  Gospels  has  peculiar  lo  iti^elf.  The 
additions,  which  were  made  by  Stt  Matthew  rest 
generally  on  the  same  authority^  with  the  mat* 
ter  which  is  common  to  all  three.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first  Chapters,  they  were  all 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  experience*  And 
he  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  learning,  from 
Joseph  and  Mary^  who  were  the  best  possible 
witnesses,  the  truth  of  the  circumstances,  which 
attended  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  fliglit  into 
Egypt,  and  the^  settlement  at  Nazareth.  The 
matter  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  s  Gospel^ 
rests  again  on  the  same  authority  as  the  other 
parts  of  his  Gospel^  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  first  Chapters.  The  appeal  in  his  Preface 
to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word  from  the  beginning,  embraces  every 
transaction  which  is  included  in  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  And  from  the  intercourse  of  St.  Luke  at 
Jerusalem,  with  those.,  who  must  have  remembered 
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what  related  to  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth^  to  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  birth  of  Christ 
at  Bethlehem,  he  had  ample  means  of  information 
respecting  the  events,  which  he  has  recorded  in 
his  two  first  Chapters,  The  matter,  which  St. 
Mark*s  Gospel  has  pecnliar  to  itself,  both  might 
have  been,  and  probably  was^  supplied  by  his 
intercourse  with  St.  Peter.  But  the  matter 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel  consists  in  the 
notice  of  additional  circumstances  attending  the 
principal  facts.  For  there  is  hardly  a  principal 
fact  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St,  Mark,  which 
is  not  contained,  either  io  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  or  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

The  three  first  Gospels  therefore  corroborate 
each  other,  and  the  argument  from  the  character 
of  the  writers  to  the  Credibility  of  their  writings 
is  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
themselves. 


The  Gospe!  of  St.  John  has  comparatively 
little  matter  in  common  with  the  other  three : 
and  the  matter  which  it  has  in  common  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  four  last  Chapters.  St.  John» 
the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  on 
all  occasions  admitted  to  the  most  famiMar  inter- 
course^ who  was  present  at  the  crucifixion^  and 
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who  fmm  that  hour  took  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus  to  his  own  home^,  appears  to  have  more 
fully  understood  the  divine  nature  of  his  Master, 
than  either  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  or  St.  Luke, 
In  the  Gospel  therefore  of  St.  John  the  diving 
nature  of  our  Saviour  is  explained  n>ore  clearly^ 
than  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  This  knowledge 
of  the  divine  nature  St.  John  had  undoubtedly 
obtained  from  our  Saviour  himself  in  that  fami- 
liar intercourse,  with  which  he  was  especially 
honoured.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  accounts  of  St.  John,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  other  Evangelists,  The  veracity  of  historians 
cannot  be  impeached  by  the  mere  circumstance 
that  they  have  taken  different  views  of  the  same 
subject.  The  most  faithful  biographers,  if  they 
write  independently  of  each  other,  will  give 
different  representations  of  the  same  person, 
according  to  the  views  which  they  have  respec- 
tively taken.  But  if  they  contradict  not  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  they  have 
in  common,  and  are  consistent  with  themselves 
in  the  views,  which  they  have  respectively  takeiij 
their  writings  have  all  the  marks  of  honesty 
and  truth. 

Before    I    conclude   the    comparison    of   our 
Gospels  with  each  other^  it  is  necessary  to  take 
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rgroenil  nouce  of  Ifae  alleged  codUadictioBi, 
^Oogfi  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  single  Lec- 
ture, to  go  tiiroiigh  the  irariou?  objections  in 
detail.  The  enampleis;,  which  have  been  alleged 
of  supposed  conlradiction,  relate  to  a  varialioti  io 
the  drcurmtances  attending  the  same  principal 
facN.  But  objectiona  of  this  kind  Ihoug^h  ter^r 
specious,  are  not  very  «olid.  When  the  mmt 
fttct  is  reported  by  different  persons,  the  relation 
of  the  main  fact  is  frequently^  if  not  cammonfy, 
attended  by  some  variation  in  the  circumgtanceii. 
Either  circumstances  are  remembered  by  ooe 
reporter,  which  were  not  remembered  by  another: 
or  if  equally  remembered  they  may  not  appear 
equally  important :  or  one  circumstance  may  ht 
adapted  to  excite  interest  in  one  sei  of  reader^ 
while  another  circumstance  is  better  ailapted  io 
excite  interest  in  another  set  of  reailen.  A 
variation  therefore  in  the  circunistances  atlead- 
ant  on  a  principal  fiact  can  never  aiaoiiiil  la  t 
contradictiouy  unless  it  can  be  Aernm^  ihii  Ik 
different  cirtumslances  are  of  thai  deacriptioi^ 
that  if  one  of  them  be  true,  the  olher  mmm  ht 
fiilse. 


There  are  no  two   Evmngefas^ 
a  closer  agreement  in  llie  mmim 
common  to  both,  Ihaa  Si   Mwk.  aiai  !^ 


« 
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Yet  St.  Mark  in  recording-  the  same  facts  with 
St,  Luke,  has  frequently  recorded  them  with 
the  addition  of  circumstances   unnoticed   by  St, 

PLuke.  On  the  oilier  hand,  St,  Luke  has  some- 
limes  added  a  circnmgtance  unnoticed  by  St. 
Mark.  But  if  one  historian  has  any  where 
mare  than   the  other,  he  does  not  therefore  can- 

H  tradici   the   other      If  indeed  St.   Mark  and  St. 

~  Luke  had  each  of  theni  augmented  their  nar- 
rative (if  the  same  fact,  with  tlie  addition  not  only 
of  different  but  of  incompatible  circumstances, 
then  indeed  their  accounts  would  vary  in  a 
manner,  which  would  amount  to  a  real  contra* 
diction.  But  the  addition  of  such  inccmipatibU 
circumstances,  by  these  Evangelists  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  easily  proved. 

That  portion  of  the  Gospel  History,  in  which 
the  adversarie'!i  of  Christianity  have  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  discover  contradictions,  is  the 
history  of  the  llesurrection,  which  is  recorded 
by  all  four  Evangelists.  But  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the 
ick  on  that  important  liistoryi  in  that  same 
proportion  have  the  friends  of  Christianity  dis- 
played talent  and  learning  in  its  defence.  Wc 
have  many  excellent  vindications  of  that  impor- 
tant histnrv  :   but  tliere  is  none,  which  lies  in  a 
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lorter  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more 
'totisfaclory,  than  Bishop  Sherlock's  Trial  of 
rthe  Witnesses. 


And  after  all^  if  it  were  possible  to  produce 
real  contradictions,   they  would   not   destroy  ttie 
general  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.     Nor  could 
the  truth  even  of  any  particular  fact  be  tn¥ali- 
dated  by  such  a  variation  in  the  circumstances. 
The   inference    might   affect    Ihe   circumstances; 
but  not  the  fact  itself.     Indeed  the  Credibility  of 
our  Gospels  is  so  little  aflected   by   the   exisling 
variations,  that  they  operate  as  arguments  in  its 
favour.     They  shew  that  the  Gospels  contain  no 
cunningly    devised    fable :     they    shew    thai   the 
Evangelists  did  not  concert  among  themselves  a 
story  for  the  deception  of  mankind.    If  such  had 
been  their  design,   they  would   have  taken  care 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  variation  id 
their  accounts.    But  when   four  historians   write 
a  history  of  the  same  person,  and  (whatever  be 
the  sources  from  which  they  dmw  their  materials) 
write  independently  of  each  other,   lliere   is  no 
guarantee,  either  for  the  veracity  of  the  writers^ 
or  for   the   Credibility  of  their  writings^  whidi 
can  exempt  them,  without  the  intenrention  of  a 
miracle,  from  variations  of  that  description,  which 
we  find  in  the  four  Gf>spels      Cnn^^eqtteolly  '^^ 
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v'ariations    cannot  affect    the    VredibUity  of   the 
Gospels* 


Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos* 
ties.  This  book  must  obviously  be  compared  with 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  For  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  Christian  Communities,  to  which 
those  Epistles  were  addressed,  and  describes  the 
intercourse  of  St.  Paul  with  the  persons,  to  whom 
he  wrote.  That  St.  Paul  was  tlie  author  of  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  Luke  wrote 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  already  proved 
in  the  Lectures,  which  relate  to  tlie  Authenti- 
city of  the  New  Testament.  The  present  com. 
parison  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contain  a  true  his- 
tory. Now  the  allusions  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  facts  and  circumstances  recorded  in  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  afford  ample  proof,  that 
those  facts  and  circumstances  are  true.  If  an 
historian  may  attempt  to  deceive  his  readers  by 
fabulous  accounts  of  things  reported  to  have  hap^ 
pened  at  a  distance^  the  writer  of  an  Epistle, 
to  whomsoever  it  might  be  addressed,  could  not 
possibly  make  his  readers  believe,  that  things  had 
been  done  among  them,  which  never  had  been 
done.  The  allusions  therefore  in  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
lo  facts  and  circumstances  recorded  in   the 
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AcU  of  the  Apostles,  are  unansirenble  proofs^ 
that  those  facts  and  circumstaDces  are  true.  It 
wootd  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  there  was  i 
coUiisioii  between  the  writer  of  the  history  and 
the  writer  of  the  Epistles^  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  history.  Such  a  collusion  (as 
appears  from  the  preceding  argument)  would 
have  been  impracticable.  Be^ides^  if  those  allu- 
sions had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
credit  to  the  history,  they  would  have  been  made 
more  pointedly ;  they  would  have  been  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  one  might  pereewe  the 
connexion  between  the  narrative  and  the  alio- 
sions.  Otherwise  their  object^  if  made  for  such  a 
[purpose,  wonid  have  been  defeated.  But  the  allo- 
sionB  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paut^  thoug^h  always 
found  to  accord  with  the  narrative^  as  soon  if 
they  are  observed,  are  more  frequently  concealed, 
than  apparent.  They  are  not  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  because  the  introduction  af 
them  resulted  not  from  art  or  design.  They  ait 
mere  incidental  allusions,  suggested  by  the  matter 
of  the  Epistles  themselves.  They  contaiii  no  refer- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  to  any  narratiYe^  in  wliich 
the  resider  might  find  the  (acts  and  cifcniiliaeei 
recorded.  When  smcA  allusions  therefore  are 
compared  with  the  narrative;  and  are  found  to 
agree  with  H  in  every  parttenlarr  we  hate 


putable  proofs   that  the  facts   and    circamstances 
are  true. 


The  books  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  compared  with  each  other,  we  may  now 
compare  them  with  other  works  of  acknowledged 
credit.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom  we  can  more 
efTectually  appeal,  than  to  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus.  When  we  appeal  to  Jo»ephiiSj  in  con- 
firmation of  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians, 
we  appeal  to  a  writer,  who  could  have  no  design 
to  corroborate  their  accounts.  The  subject  matter 
of  Josephus  has  no  visible  connexion  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  The  passages  in  the  former,  which 
illustrate  passages  in  the  latter,  have  not  been 
collected  without  much  industry  and  careful  re- 
search. Nor  are  the  examples  of  agreement  con- 
fined to  facts,  which  might  be  generally  known. 
The  conformity  extends  also  to  matters  so  minute^ 
that  unless  those  matters  were  true,  such  confor- 
mity could  not  have  existed.  If  they  had  beeo 
fabricated  by  the  Evangelists,  either  Josephus 
would  not  have  known  them,  or  he  would  not 
m  their  sole  authority  have  recorded  tliem.  An 
agreement  in  writers,  who  are  not  only  uncon-> 
nected  with  each  other,  but  who  write  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  are  even  opposed  to  each  other 
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to  tbeir  refigiou  opmifMif^  is  inexplicable  on  anjr 
olber  iiippofitjof],  than  Ihal  they  a^ree  in  record- 
ing the  Inith.  And  ^ince  ^rriters  of  this  descrip- 
tion cannot  i^en  have  opportunities  of  adverting 
to  the  li^me  things,  we  may  fairiy  conclude  frotn 
Iheir  agreement  where  such  opportunities  are 
ilTeredj  that  the  same  accuracy  exists  also  in 
other  places^  where  we  cannot  apply  a  simikr 
|iroof. 

It  h  an  argument  unfair  and  unwarranted, 
Kheo  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  contend^  thai 
the  silence  of  Josephus  on  any  fact  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  is  a  reason  for  our  disbelieving  it 
A  fact  may  be  known  to  one  historian^  and  yet 
be  unknown  to  another;  or  if  known  to  him,  it 
may  not  »utt  the  purport  of  bis  history  to  record 
it.  Indeed  the  views  and  motives  of  one  hktor 
may  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  vtewa 
motives  of  another  historian^  that  the  one 
feel  an  interest  in  suj^remng  what  the 
feels  an  interest  in  ftcprding.  Now  this 
precisely  the  siination  of  a  writer  irbo  rejected 
Cliristtanity,  when  compared  witli  tbe 
those»  wbo  were  reconiing  the 
bis  Apogtha. 

Tbe  enmides 
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and  the  Evangelists,  which  have  already  been 
given  in  a  former  Lecture ',  to  prove  the  Authen-  | 
ticity  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be  equally 
well  applied  to  the  proof  of  its  Credibiiity*  The 
same  undesigned  coincidence,  in  regard  to  facts, 
not  generally  known,  or  incidentally  mentioned, 
which  prove  that  the  writings  are  genuine,  prove 
aJso  that  the  writings  are  true. 


Similar  confirmation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  testimonies  of  heathen  authors.  But  as  we 
have  already  an  ample  collection  of  such  Testi- 
monies ^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  one  other 
example.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  ver.  9,  St,  Luke  speaks  of  a  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons, 
whom  he  calls  Atfteprtuat,  a  term  which  is  evi- 
dently the  same  with  the  Latin  Libertini.  Now 
whatever  meaning  we  affix  to  this  word  (for  it 
is  variously  explained) ;  whether  we  understand 
emancipated  staves^  or  the  sons  of  emancipated 
slaves,  they  must  have  been  the  slaves,  or  the 
sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters.  Otherwise  the 
Latin  term  Libertini  would  not  apply  to  them. 
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1.  Lecture  XXVI. 

2.  See  Lardner's  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Te 
monies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion* 
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That  among  persons  of  this  description  there  were 
many  at  iZome,  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion, 
ivbether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes 
after  manumission^  is  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
But  that  they  should  have  been  so  numerous  at 
Jerusalem^  as  to  have  a  synagogue  in  that  city, 
built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least  to 
be  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  Some 
commentators  therefore  have  supposed  that  the 
term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting  emancipated 
Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons, 
an  adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city 
or  district ;  while  others,  on  mere  conjecture,  have 
proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself  But  the  whole 
difiicylty  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus^.  From  that 
passage  it  appears,  that  the  persons  whom  Tacitus 
describes  as  being  liberlini  generis,  and  infected, 
as  he  calls  it,  with  the  Jewish  superstition,  were 
80  numerous  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tiberim 
that  four  thousand  of  them  were  sent  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia^  and  that  all  the  rest  of  them  were 
ordered,  either  to  renounce  their  religion^  or  to 
depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed*  We 
can  now^  therefore  account  for  the  namber  of 
Libertini  in  Judsea  at  the  period,  of  which  St* 
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Luke  was  speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen  years 
after  Iheir  batHshmenC  from  Italy. 

The  review  w  hich  has  been  taken  of  the  fac 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  shall  be  con- 
cluded with  some  remarks,  from  which  it  will 
appear^  that  the  actions^  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
arc  of  that  description,  that  they  couid  not  have 
been  recorded,  if  they  had  not  been  true.  In- 
dependently of  the  miracles  performed  by  our 
Saviour,  which  shall  be  considered  in  the  next 
Lecture,  his  general  conduct  as  described  by  the 
Evangelists^  is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  both  in 
wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect  charac- 
ter, that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Gre- 
cian eloquence.  The  character  of  our  Saviour, 
as  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  is  not  drawn 
in  a  formal  manner,  exhibiting  at  one  view 
the  various  qualities,  of  which  that  character  is 
composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must 
be  learnt  by  comparing  the  facts,  recorded  of 
him,  with  the  situations^  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  circumstances,  under  which  he  acted. 
This  comparison  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in 
the  severest  trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  pro* 
vocation^  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and  dignity 
maintained  inviolate  through  every  action  of  his 
life.    Nor  is  the  wisdom  and  the  judgement  dis- 
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played  on  every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous 
in  the  character  of  our  Saviour.  At  the  same 
time  we  perceive  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a 
scheme  uniform  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
yet  misunderstood  at  first  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves,  as  being  opposed  to  the  general  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  Pacts  of  this  description  could  nut 
have  been  invented  by  the  Apostles,  Plain  and 
unlettered  Jews,  as  the  twelve  Apostles  were, 
though  adequate  to  the  office  of  recording  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabri- 
cating a  series  of  actions,  which  constitute  the 
most  exalted  character,  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity  of  Plato 
or  Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw 
a  picture  of  Socrates  more  excellent  than  the 
original  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  unlet- 
tered Jews  to  give  ideal  perfection  to  a  character, 
which  was  itself  imperfect^  and  to  sustain  that 
ideal  perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation, 
through  a  series  of  imaginary  events.  Indeed 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists were  not  wholly  aware  of  that  perfection, 
which  they  themselves  have  described.  For  that 
perfection  is  not  contained  in  any  formal  pane- 
gyric, expressive  of  the  writer^s  opinion  and  indi- 
cating that  opinion  to  the   reader.     It  is  known 
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only  by  comparison  and  by  inference.  We  are 
reduced  therefore  to  this  dilemma.  Either  the  ac- 
tions^ which  are  ascribed  to  our  Saviour^  are  truly 
ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose^  of  which  the  inventors  themselves 
were  probably  not  aware^  and  applied  to  that 
purpose  by  means,  which  the  inventors  did  not 
possess.  And  when  we  further  consider^  that 
the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  Jews  respecting 
a  temporal  Messiah^  we  must  believe  in  what  was 
wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe^  that  unlettered 
Jews  could  have  invented  them. 
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^  In  the  whole  extent  of  our  theolog-ical  inquir 
there  b  no  question  of  such  vital  impoitinc 
as  the  question,  whether  the  miracles^  ascribed 
[to  our  Saviour,  are  justly  ascribed  to  him.  If 
%ve  had  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  merely 
preimded  miracles  ;  if  we  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  were  mere  delusions,  which  ignoraoce 
and  credulity  mistook  for  something^  supernalurBl, 
a  main  pillar  of  Christianity  would  be  shaken  I0 
its  very  foundation.  Our  Saviour  himself 
to  his  miracles^  as  proofs  of  bis  dtvioe 
By  the  argument  from  iDirades,  corabiiied  with 
the  ailment  from  prophecy,  be  eslaUidwd  Ae 
factj  that  he  was  the  promised  Mesmh.  Am 
these  are  the  argnments  on  which  we 
.laust  rely^  for  our  belief  ia  die  ^rii 
of  the  Chiistiui  id^WL  Pimpfcgrf 
and  real  inmcfei^  emmmi  be  mmi^ui  m  Ife 
mete  ^€ii^  of  «ml  VTIkk  % 
foct^  IS  introduced  if  aindeft,  1 
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the  invention  of  man,  thai  religion  proceeded 
by  revelation  from  God.  But  if  no  miracles  were 
performed,  and  no  prophecies  were  accomplished, 
the  arguments  which  were  founded  on  them, 
both  by  Christ  and  by  his  Apostles,  would  then 
rest  on  a  mere  imag;inary  foundation*  It  is  true 
that  other  arguments  have  been  used  as  evidences 
for  Christianity,  in  addition  to  the  two  great 
arguments,  which  were  employed  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  And  those  additional  evidences 
'  are  very  useful,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  principid 
arguments.  But  if  we  take  away  miracles  and 
prophecy^  the  auxiliaries  will  become  too  feeble 
to  stand  by  themselves.  Miracles  and  prophecy 
ak>ne  can  prove,  that  the  origin  of  Christianity 
was  divine. 


The  importance  therefore  of  the  inquiry, 
which  we  are  now  going  to  institute,  is  such, 
that  it  influences  the  question,  whether  our 
religion  originated,  as  unbelievers  assert,  in  mere 
human  invention,  or  is  a  religion  which  came 
from  God. 


But  before  we  enter  on  this  inquiry,  we  mua 
Jeterminc   what    is    meant    by  a  miracle.      Fof 
without  a  clear  definition  of  the  term,  our  argu- 
ments on  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  and  difficulty 
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can  never  be  brought  to  a  determinate  conclusion. 
A  mimcle,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  some- 
thing above  human  power.  But  as  in  the  scale 
of  creation  there  are  Beings  superior  to  man, 
though  ahke  subordinate  to  God,  we  may  rather 
define  a  miracle^  as  something  which  cannot  be 
performed  without  the  special  interference  of 
God  himself  Tliis  definition  of  a  miracle  accords 
with  the  application  of  the  term,  as  used  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  They  argue  from  those 
miracles  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  which 
they  would  not  be^  if  they  were  owing  to  the 
agency  of  Beings  inferior  to  God,  Nicodemus 
likewise  understood  the  term  in  the  same  sense, 
when  applied  to  the  actions  of  our  Saviour.  '  We 
'  know  (said  he)  that  thou  art  a  Teacher  come 
'  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles^ 
'that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him/ 


Another  definition  of  a  miracle  is  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  definition  accords 
with  the  preceding :  for  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature  is  an  act,  which  can  be  performed  only 
by  God  himself.  That  Almighty  Being,  which 
created  the  world,  and  ordained  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed^  can  at  his  pleasure,  either  partially 
suspend,  or  even  permanently  alter  them.  But 
no   uiher  power    can   alter  or   suspend    what   is 
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ordained  by  the  almighty  power.  A  real  miracle 
therefore  is  different,  as  well  in  kind,  as  in  de- 
gree, from  things  yk'\\\c\\  appear  only  wonderful  or 
marvelloiis.  If  experiments  can  be  made  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  which  seem  marvellous  to  those, 
who  know  not  the  relation  of  the  cause  to  the 
effect,  they  are  no  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  produced  by 
those  laws.  They  are  the  work  of  man  acting 
under  those  general  rules,  by  which  the  almighty 
Creator  directs  andgoverns  the  world.  But  a  mira- 
cle neither  is,  nor  can  be  the  work  of  man,  unas- 
sisted by  the  special  interference  of  God,  For  when 
a  miracle  is  performed,  an  effect  is  produced,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  notion 
of  a  miracle  is  adopted  also  by  Mr.  Hume :  and 
we  shall  presently  see,  tliat  arguing  even  from 
the  notion,  which  he  himself  adopts,  we  may 
fairly  meet  his  objections  to  the  Credibility  of 
miracles.  But  we  must  previously  examine  some 
other  objections. 


We  Imve  already  seen  how  justly  Nicodemus 
argued  from  the  miracles  pertbrmed  by  our  Sa- 
viour. But  olher  Jews  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
inference,  by  contending  that  those  miracles  were 
owing  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  That  such 
a    notion    was  entertained    by  Jews  in   the   fimt 
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IS  ii  accorded  with  then 
BuC  that  a  controversy  should 
coadocted  in  modem  times^  respecting 
whether  the  agency  of  evil  sptrki 
§ot  those  miracles,  is  what  i*c 
mai  bate  expected.  Nor  have  we  tes» 
to  be  surprised  at  the  manner^  in  which 
cstioD  has  been  answered  even  in  the  ne- 
ll  has  been  contended,  that  the  miracles 
pcrfonned  by  our  Saviour  could  not  have  beeu 
opriog  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits^  because 
IllCf  were  acts  of  benevolence.  Undoubtedly  tlie' 
of  oar  Saviour  were  no  less  iUustration« 
of  divine  benevolencey  than  they  were  illustrations 
of  divine  power.  And  it  does  not  require  much 
reasoning'  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  ads 
of  benevolence  to  Beings  so  constituted  as  to  pm* 
'duce  only  evil  But  if  this  were  the  sale  reason, 
why  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  could  not  be 
owing  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  the  argunieot 
from  miracles  would  be  at  once  defeated.  For 
if  Beings  inferior  to  God,  though  superior  to  nmn, 
[were  unable  to  effect  those  miracles,  for  xkoiUMer 
[reason,  than  because  the  character  of  those  mira* 
cles  accorded  not  with  the  character  of  thoic 
Beings^  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  coose- 
quence,  that  those  miracles  migki  have  beei 
performed  by  spirits   of  an  cfpomte    cfaandcr. 
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The  scripture  teaches  us^  that  there  are  good,  as 
well  as  evil  spirits :  and  with  respect  to  power, 
we  cannot  suppose  the  former  inferior  to  the 
latter.  But  if  we  admit  that  ani/  power  inferior 
to  the  almighty  power  could  have  produced  the 
miracles  which  Jesus  did,  those  miracies  must 
cease  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  J 
The  evasion  therefore  of  the  Jews  must  be  met 
by  an  absolute  and  general  denial.  Though  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  were  illustrations  of  his 
benevolence,  we  must  argue  from  tliem  as  illus- 
trations of  his  power.  It  is  the  power  which  he 
displayed  in  the  working  of  miraclesj  that  argued 
his  divine  authority.  And  if  those  miracles,  as  ■ 
illustrations  of  power,  had  not  in  themselves  im- 
plied divine  authority,  they  could  not  have  done 
so,  either  by  the  attribute  of  benevolence,  or  by 
any  other  concomitant  circumstances  whatever. 


I 


But  the  considei*ation  of  the  manner,  in 
which  the  evasion  of  the  Jews  may  be  most  effec- 
tually answered,  is  of  less  importance,  than  the 
admisdon,  which  that  evasion  implies.  The  very 
attempt  to  account  for  the  miracles,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  implies  at  least  the  existence  of  them* 
We  have  therefore  not  only  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles,  whose  sincerity  is  proved  by  their  sacri- 
fice of  all  earthly  advantages  :    we  have  the  testi- 
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inony  of  those,  who  were  interested  in  denying 
the  miracles.  And  if  Ihey  had  been  able  to  deny 
those  miracles,  they  would  certainly  have  done  it. 
The  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour^  were 
not,  like  most  of  the  pretended  miracles^  as  well 
of  ancient  as  of  modern  iimeSj  performed  in 
secret,  or  in  the  presence  only  of  a  chosen  few. 
They  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
and  of  thousands :  they  were  performed,  as  well 
in  the  presence  of  adversaries^  as  in  the  presence 
of  friends.  Such  miracles  come  attested  by  very 
diflerent  evidence,  from  that  which  has  been 
alle«^ed  in  favour  of  those  pretended  miracles  J 
recorded,  either  by  profane  historians,  or  by 
legeodartes  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

If  indeed  the  objections  of  some  modern 
philosophers  were  founded  in  truth,  it  would  be 
useless  to  produce  any  evidence  whatever,  t'or 
according  to  those  objections  there  is  tio  evidence 
by  which  the  truth  of  a  miracle  can  be  established. 
Before  we  proceed  therefore  with  the  evidence 
for  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  inquire,  whether 
a  miracle  is  capable  of  proof. 


It   was  a  favourite   maxim  with  the   French 
Encyclopedists,    and    with    those    who    adopted 
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their  principles,  that  the  notion  of  a  miracle 
destroys  itself^  They  contended  that  the  notion 
of  a  miracle  involved  an  absurdity^  as  consisting 
of  parts  which  were  irreconcileable,  Nov*^  the 
notion  of  a  miracle  undoubtedly  implies,  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  g;eneral  laws^  and  that  a 
miracle  is  an  event  which  is  contrary  to  those 
laws.  But  the  government  of  the  world  by  gene- 
ral laws,  and  a  departure  from  those  laws  on 
particular  occasions,  are  irreconcileable  only  on 
the  two  foUowing  suppositions ;  either  that  there 
is  no  God,  or,  that  if  there  is  a  God,  both  himself 
and  the  Universe  are  bound  in  the  chains  of 
fatalism.  Now  the  latter  supposition  is  hardly 
different  from  the  former.  There  is  at  least  no 
practical  difference,  between  the  non-existence 
^of  a  God,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  pos^ 
sesses  not  the  attributes  of  Deity.  With  those 
who  can  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  I  know  not 
how  to  argue.  Where  the  human  intellect  ia 
so  perverted,  that  they  who  can  perceive  intelli- 
gence and  design  in  a  clock-work,  which  repre* 
sents  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
yet  unable  to  perceive  intelligence  and  design, 
when  they  ascend  from  the  bumble  imitation  to 
the  great  original,  no  arguments  can  avail.  It  is 
useless  to  argue  with  those^  who  deny  that  a  con* 
Irivance  implies    a    contriver:     who   can    doubt 
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wbeUier  the  eye   was  made  for  teeing,   or  ibe 
ear  for  bearing.     Nor  would  1  pretend  to  atgu 
with  tho«ej  who,  if  tbey  admit  that  tliere  is  a  God' 

in  name^  deny  him  the  s^ttributes,  vvhich  constitute 
a  God  in  realilj/.  If  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
workf  of  the  Creation  indicate  a  wise  Creator^ 
no  ties  of  necessity  could  have  shackled  the  exer- 
cise of  his  wisdom^  no  ties  of  necessity  could 
have  limited  the  exercise  of  his  power.  But  if 
the  same  power,  which  made  the  laws  of  nature 
u  able  to  suspend  them,  it  cannot  be  true,  tli 
lihe  notion  of  a  miracle  destroys  itself 


A   more  powerful  and  a  more  seducing  argu-y 
ment  is    the  argument   from   experience,  as   ei 
plained  by  Mr*  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Mir 
He  begins  by  asserting  what  is  very  tnie^ 
"a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nalore*.^ 
He  then  proceeds  in  the  follomng  warda.     ''Ai 
"  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  Ina  « 
liicae  laws,  ttie  proof  against  a  miiadie  from  the' 
¥ery  nature  of  tbe  hcU  is  as  eotiie  m  aoy 
ment  from  eacperiemce  can  possbly  I 
In  the  next  page  he  proceeds  in  i 
*  Xts  a  miracle,  thai  a  dead  ■ 
'*  to  life,  hecaufte  thai  haa  »eacr  1 
**  tJiy  age  or  comnvty.     TWre  ■ 
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"  an  uniform  experience  against  every  miraculous 
'^  event;  otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit  the 
*'  appellation.  And  as  uniform  experience  amounts 
*'  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof 
*'  from  the  nature  of  the  fact^  against  tlie  existence 
•*  of  any  miracle."  In  the  second  part  of  the  same 
Essay,  he  compares  the  value  of  human  testimony 
when  opposed  to  general  experience  in  regard 
to  miracles.  And  to  render  the  parallel  more  ob- 
vious,  he  foonds  the  value  of  human  testimony 
on  experience  also.  *^  'Tis  experience  only*'  (says 
Mr.  Hume*)  *'  which  gives  authority  to  human 
"testimony:  and  'tis  the  same  experience  %vhirh 
*'  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  there- 
"  fore  these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary, 
"  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  subtract  the 
"  one  from  the  other.'*  Since  then  experience  is 
against  a  miracle,  whereas  experience  does  not 
always  decide  for  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  the 
experience  which  o^rates  against  a  miracle  can 
never,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hume,  be  overcome 
by  any  testimony  in  its  fayour 

A  learned  Prelate,  who  has  deservedly  gained 
much  reputation  by  bis  defence  of  the  miracles, 
has  met  the  objection  of  Mr  Hume  by  arguing 
against  the  parallel  which  he  has  drawn  between 
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Ibe  two  kiads  of  cxperieacc,  and  by  coinbaiiiig 
ihc  argument,  that  tbe  connexion  bet%veen  hu- 
man  testimony,  and  the  events  testified,  is  founded 
on  experience  alone.  This  connexion  Mr.  Hume 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  former  part 
of  his  Essay  by  the  following  argument*.  "It 
^*  being  a  general  maxim,  that  no  objects  have 
*'  any  discoverable  connexion  together,  and  that 
*'  all  the  inferences  wc  can  draw  from  one  to 
"  another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  experimce 
"  of  their  constant  and  regular  conjunction^  *tis 

evident  we  ought  not  to  make  an   exception  to 
\f  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human  testimony,  whose 

connexion  with  any  events  seems,  in  itself,  ai 
''  little  necessary  as  any  other"  Now  it  is  cer- 
la  inly  a  very  broad  assertion,  that  all  the  lofer^ 
ences  we  can  draw  from  one  object  to  another  are 
founded  mei^ly  on  the  experience  of  their  ir^iJir 
conjunction.  And  it  may  be  lairly  answered  by 
the  counter  assertion,  that  the  relation  of  cmst 
and  effect  matf  be  established  independent]?  at 
experience.  Btit  if  this  rehtion  may  be  &»m- 
hiished  a  priori,  when  we  afgue  pxmmMj  wad 
abstractedly,  yet  when  we  eouider  tbe 
of  a  fmriieuiar  cause  to  a 
experience  that  the  laUer  A 

SL  Hume.  Emq^  XwLU   ft  :* 
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affords  a  proof  of  that  coiiiiexiou*  which  perhaps 
is  more  satisfactory  than  any  reasonitig  a  priori. 

1  would  meet  therefore  Mr.  Hume*s  objection, 
not  by  denying  the  paralleU  nor  by  resisting  that 
part  of  his  argument,  which  makes  the  value  of 
testimony  dependent  on  experience,  but  by  resist- 
ing that  part  of  the  argument,  which  connects 
experience  with  fniracles.  And  if  there  is  a  flaw 
in  this  part  of  his  reasoning,  the  whole  of  it  falU 
at  once  to  the  ground. 

It  appears  from  his  own  words,  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  that  he  argues  on  the  sap- 
posilion  of  '*  a  Jtrrn  and  unaltei^abte  experience" 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature.  He  takes  for 
granted  therefore  that  those  laws  are  unalterable, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  question  is  in  agitation^ 
whether  they  were  altered  in  particular  cases. 
The  argument  therefore  postulates  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  prove.  When  we  argue  for  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  miracle,  we  argue  for  tlie  possibility  of 
a  deviation  trom  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  we 
argue  on  the  ground,  that  the  same  Almighty 
Being  who  made  those  laws  must  have  the  power 
of  altering  or  suspending  them*  If  therefore  while 
we  are  contending  for  an  alteration  or  suspension 
of  those  law  8^  with  respect  to  the  miracles  ascribed 
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to  oar  SaYtoor,  we  are  told  that  those  laf 
are  unalterable,  we  are  met  by  a  mere  peiitio 
principii.  In  Bhoit  the  argument  from  experi- 
ence, as  applied  to  miracles,  incUideH  more  than 
the  natare  of  the  argument  admits.  Though  an 
erent  may  be  contrary  to  common  experience, 
we  must  not  set  out  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
rule  admits  of  no  exception.  We  must  not  con* 
found  general  with  universal  experience,  and  thus 
include  beforehand  the  very  things  for  which  an 
exception  is  claimed. 


Indeed  Mr,  Hume  himself  appearB  to  have 
been  aware,  that  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
miracles  was  not  altogether  conclusive.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  Essay  *  he  qualifies  his  infer* 
ence  by  saying,  '^  that  no  human  testimony  can 
''  have  such  a  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and 
'^  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  any  system  of 
**  religion/'  And  he  adds  a  note,  which  begins 
h  the  following  words.  **  I  beg  the  limitalioos 
may  be  remarked,  when  I  say,  that  a  miracle 
*'  can  never  be  proved^  so  as  lo  be  the  famuUtikm 
''  of  a  ^^saiem  of  RtUgkm.  For  I  own,  Ibit 
**  othenvise  there  may  possiUy  be  mtradef^  ar 
'*  Tiolalbns  aS  the  osual  coorae  of  natnrr.  of  mt 


4.  Humrs  tjtmy^  V«LI].y.»S.  i4«dL 


tTsat 


^'  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testi- 


We  see  then,  that  Mr  Hume  admits,  after  all, 
that  a  miracle  may  be  proved  by  human  testi- 
raony.  He  contends  indeed  for  an  exception^ 
when  the  alleged  miracles  are  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  religion.  Now  the  case,  for 
which  Mr.  Hume  thus  claims  an  exception,  is 
the  very  case,  in  which  above  all  others  we 
might  erpect  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
the  very  case  therefore  in  which  the  existence  of 
miracles  would  be  most  probable.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  new  religion  is  a  matter  of  such  high 
importance,  that  there  cannot  be  an  object  more 
worthy  of  that  special  interference,  which  is  shewn 
by  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  And  it 
is  the  suspension  of  those  laws,  by  which  the 
special  interference  of  the  Almighty  is  made  known 
to  Ufl.  When  we  read  of  wonders  in  the  ancient 
historians,  or  in  the  legends  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  when  we  contemplate  the  minicles  al- 
leged to  have  been  performed  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Pari$, 
on  which  Mr.  Hume  particularly  dwells,  we  can 
discover  no  motive  for  the  special  interference  of 
the  Almighty  by  a  suspension  of  his  laws.  They 
were  not  occasions  worthy  of  such  high   inter* 
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ference,  without  which  a  miracle  is  a  thing  im- 
possible. In  all  such  cases  therefore  we  may  be 
certain,  that  some  deception  was  practised,  whe- 
ther we  are  able  to  discover  that  deception,  or 
not.  But  in  the  miracles  ascribed  to  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles »  there  was  an  object  that  did 
merit  the  divine  interposition.  The  object  waa 
nothing  less  than  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
religion,  which  was  designed  to  regulate  the  feith 
and  practice  of  the  whole  human  race. 


If  it  be  objected,  that  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  is  in  this  mapner  pre-supposed,  in 
order  to  strengthen  an  argument  by  which  it 
must  be  proved^  the  answer  is,  that  I  am  not  at 
present  giving  any  proof  whatever.  I  am  merely 
arguing  egainsi  that  eiceptkm  to  the  general 
principle^  which  Mr.  Hume  himself  admits.  And 
since  even  they  who  reject  Christianity  must 
allow  that  its  professed  object  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  religion  which  should  influence  the 
whole  human  race,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
men  t,  from  being  made  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  arguing  against  that  exception  nothing  more 
is  intended,  than  to  claim  for  those  miracles  the 
benefit  of  a  foir  trial*  The  trial  itself  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  next  consideration. 
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It  ha«  been  already  admitted^  Ihat  events  of 
ordinary  occurrence  may  be  credited  on  testimony, 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  command  our 
assent  to  events  of  a  different  description.  The 
argument  from  experience  is  so  far  valid,  that  in 
proportion  as  any  alleged  fact  is  a  deviation  from 
our  experience^  in  that  same  proportion  do  we 
require  additional  evidence,  before  we  believe  it. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  had  never 
passed  the  Hmits  of  his  own  country,  and  there- 
fore had  never  seen  water  except  in  a  liquid  state, 
would  certainly  not  believe  it,  when  told  for  the 
Jirst  time,  that  there  were  other  countries,  in 
which  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  was 
converted  into  a  solid  mass,  capable  of  sustaining 
the  greatest  weights.  Such  a  conversion  would 
to  Aim  appear  miraculous,  because  it  was  con- 
trary, both  to  his  own  experience,  and  to  the 
experience  of  all  those,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viousiy  conversed.  And  he  would  be  no  more 
disposed  to  believe  that  water  could  be  converted 
into  a  solid  body,  than  to  believe  that  it  could 
be  converted  into  wine*  But  his  unbelief  would 
gradually  give  way,  as  the  testimony  to  the 
fact  became  stronger.  If  his  intercourse  with 
persons  who  had  been  in  colder  climates  should 
increase,  and  they  all  concurred  in  asserting  the 
same  fact,  the  unbelief  which  had  been  founded 
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oo  the  urgumeai  from  experience,  would  finally 
yidd  to  huinen  tesltmony .  In  like  manner  a 
fiul  may  be  pro?ed  by  human  te&tiroany,  which 
is  conlrar)"  to  the  experience,  not  of  one  conntiy 
only^  but  of  all  countries. 


It  is  contrary  to  the  common   experience  af 

all  countries,  that  a  dead  man  should  be  restored 

to  life.    But  a   fact  even  of  this    description  i^ 

still  capable  of  being;  proved  by  human  testimony. 

We  must  guard  against  that  fallacious  mode  of 

stating    the    argument   from    experience,   which 

includes  in  the  statement  itself  the  very  thing  for 

which  we  claim  an  exception.     We  must  not  say, 

that  it  is  contrary  to  universal  experience,  that 

a  dead  man  has  been  restored  to  life :  nor  mafi 

we  say  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  such  aa 

erent  'has  fiet?er  been  observed  in   any    age  or 

country*/     In  so  gtating  the  argument,  we  pre- 

r judge  the   question.      If  we  set  out  with   the 

suppoiit]0n,  that  such  an  erent  has  manner  ha(K 

pened.  the  question   whether  it  did  happen  in 

a  particular  instance  cannot  eveti  be  proposed. 

Bui  if  we  say,  that  such  an  erent  is  cootmry  to 

the  eomiiioii  experience  of  all  comlriea.  we  My 


much  as  can  or 


It  to   be 


tbe 


^  Ham^  £Mt«^  V<4  U.  p.  Ul.  ai.«A  I 
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question  is  in  agitation^  whether  such  an  event 
has  taken  place  or  not.  And  as  we  have  fseeo 
that  the  argument  from  the  experience  of  one 
country,  may  be  overcome  by  human  testimony, 
80  we  shall  find  that  human  testimony  may 
overcome  the  argument  from  the  common  expe- 
rience of  all  cuuntries. 

Let  us  select  for  a  trial  the  miracle  performed 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  restoration  of  I^zarus. 
This  miracle  is  recorded  in  the  eleventh  Chapter 
of  St.  John^s  Gospel:  and  the  circumstantial 
account  not  only  of  the  transaction  itself,  but 
of  every  thing,  which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
shews  that  St.  John  himself  was  eye-witness  to 
the  whole*  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  whose  character 
for  Teracity  is  unimpeachable*  And  the  fact  itself 
is  of  that  description,  that  St.  Johu  could  not 
have  been  deluded  by  any  art  or  contrivance 
into  a  belief  of  the  fact,  if  it  had  not  really 
happened.  Prom  the  report  of  Martha,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  it  appeared  that  Lazarus  had 
been  dead  four  days,  and  already  in  that  state, 
which  is  an  unerring  proof  of  real  death.  All 
suspicion  therefore  of  any  collusion  is  precluded. 
It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  I^^arus  was  not 
dead,   when    placed    in    the    tomb.     When   the 
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tooib  was  opeoed^  his  very  face  was  bountl  about 
with  a  napkin.  But  if  his  sisters  Martha  and 
Mary  had  placed  him  in  the  tomb  alive^  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  pretended  miracle, 
they  would  not  have  done  that,  which  mast 
have  exting'urshed  life,  if  life  had  remained*  His 
burial  was  likewise  a  matter  of  notoriety  :  for 
persons  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Martha 
and  Mary  comforting  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  brother:  and  when  Mary  went  out  la 
tmeet  our  Saviour,  they  said,  *'She  goeth  unto 
'*^  the  grave  to  weep  there/'  When  our  Saviour 
himself  arrived  at  the  grave^  he  was  attended 
not  only  by  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  and  by  his 
own  disciples,  but  by  many  Jews  who  were 
likewise  witnesses  to  the  miracle.  ll  was  an 
act  therefore  not  performed  in  secret,  or  in  the 
presence  only  of  friends :  it  was  done  pubticklyt 
and  was  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  ihos€,  who  were 
\  not  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Such  persons  cannot 
►  be  considered  as  prejudiced  witnesses :  yet  sack 
was  their  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  miracle  they  became  Minen. 
The  miracle  was  moreover  subjected  to  a  Juditmt 
examination  by  the  chief  priests  and  pbartsees 
assembled  in  CoifneiL  And  what  wms  Ibe  resak 
of  their  examination.  The  resvll,  m  wHMJbti  is 
im  wmds  of  St.  John  wa«      Tbb  mn  doelh 
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many   mimcles:    if  we   let  him  alone  all  men 
"will  believe  on  him.'* 


Surely  then  we  have  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  miracle  in  question.  Though  it 
is  contrary  to  common  experience,  that  a  man 
really  dead  should  come  to  life,  yet  ag  human 
testimony  majf  outweigh  the  argument  which  \% 
founded  on  such  experience^  so  in  the  present 
instance  the  testimony  is  so  powerful  that  it 
must  preponderate. 


In  like  manner  we  may  establish  the  truth 
of  the  other  miracles  ascribed  to  our  Saviour. 
We  have  likewise  satisfactory  evidence  for  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  Apostles.  And  there  is 
an  additional  argument  for  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  St.  Paul,  in  the  appeal  whicli  he  has  made 
to  the  persons^  in  whose  presence  he  performed 
them.  But  as  this  argument  has  been  fully 
explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lectures,  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  it  need 
not  now  be  repeated. 


The  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  those  which  are  mirarulousi  as  those, 
which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence,  have  now  been 
shewn  to  be  worthy  of  credit 
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Bat  besiile  tbe  CredtbiUty  of  facts  we  mm 
coQsider  Che  Credibility  of  doctrines.  The  lalier 
qaertion  however  lies  within  a  narrow  compass. 
When  the  Credibility  of  the  facts  has  been  esta- 
biished,  the  Credibility  of  the  doctrines  follows 
as  a  matter  of  cooiise.  Ks  the  miracles  ascribal 
to  our  Saviour  are  JQStly  ascribed  to  him,  they  H 
prove  hi8  divine  authority,  and  cons^equeatly 
that  his  doctrine  was  from  God.  In  like  man-  fl 
ner  since  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  were  ' 
g;ifted  with  the  power  of  miracles,  that  power 
which  God  alone  could  have  given  thero,  is  again 
a  pro4>f  that  their  doctrine  was  from  God.  As  the 
fads  therefore  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  fully  entitled  to  our  assent^  so  the  doctrma 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  justly 
admitted  as  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  laoral^. 


Here  then  I  will  conclude  the  series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of 
the  New  Testament :  a  series  of  regular  ud 
continued  deduction,  tti  which  no  propmHiao 
has  been  admitted  without  prenoQS  prooC  is 
which  no  argument  has^  bee«  appfcd,  that  h 
dependent  on  ihe  subject  of  applkfttioa.  1  have 
complied  therefore  with  llie  Mikieit  if— ii, 
which  can  be  laada  by  llMve.  wte  ngyiit  a 
rmmm  of  the  bope  tel  it  ia  ms^     Ami  it  cfceie 
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Lectures,  thus  rigidly  adhering  to  the  laws  of 
consistent  demonstration,  shall  be  the  means  of 
convincing  one  unbeliever,  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them  will  not  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 
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Stj^tement  of  the  reoMom,  why  the  Anthenticiti/ 
and  Credibility/  of  the  New  Tatament  were  con* 
sideredf  he/ore  similar  inquiries  had  been  instituted 
in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  The  records 
rehich  contain  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  religions, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  religions  them- 
selves.  The  authority  of  the  later  record  having 
been  established  independently  of  the  former  record^ 
we  may  argue  from  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  mithout  arguing 
in  a  circle.  Difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  respect  to  the  applivability  of  the 
terms  *  authentic'  and  '  credible*'  These  terms 
though  applicable  to  every  book  of  the  Neto  Testa- 
ment,  are  not  equally  applicable  to  every  bodk  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  are  applicable  to  the 
Jive  books  if  Moses.  Proof  of*  their  Authenticity 
has  been  already  given.  The  term  is  not  applicable 
to  those  historic  books,  of  which  the  authors  are 
unknown.  But  the  term  *  credibility  *  is  applicable 
to  all  of  them.     Reasons  for  the  credibility  of  the 
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1 
Peniaim€k.  ReoMrnxfor  tke  ertJiMiiy  &f  the  othr 
kiiiorU  book$  of  ike  Old  JestaineAl.  The  propbeli* 
cal  writing*  cmmdered^  wiik  rtferemt  to  their 
uuthefUidtt^  and  tr^ibility.  Both  terms  are  appli- 
eabk  tQ  ail  the  prophetical  books.  IltmtrutiQn  of' 
the  term  ^  credibiiity/  a$  applied  to  prophecy. 
General  remarks  on  the  ^ve  remaining  books  of 
the  Old  Tettaffkent^  ftatnefyf  Job,  Psalms^  Proterba, 
EcckBtastm,  and  Sohmon's  Song  .*..«..«,..».      I 
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The  booh  of  tlie  Old  Testa metd  caH&itkredt  Hitt  imli* 
vidually^  but  collect ivety.  Esplauatimi  of  the  term 
^  auilHmiyt'  as  med  in  ihu  and  the  following 
Lecture,  Emmmiion  of  the  qvestion,  whether  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  esta- 
blished generally.  Explanation  ijf  the  mode  tf 
arguing  from  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  tesiimot^  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
sujfficieut  proof  of  their  authority.  Differemt  ways 
in  which  he  has  borne  such  testimony.  All  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in  tie  time  ef 
our  Saviour  received  his  sanction.  If  therefore  thof 
contained  the  same  books^  which  are  mow  comiaimed 
in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  we  hwce  the  smmciiom  of 
our  Saviour  for  eveiy  bo(dt  of  the  Old  Te 
that  isy  every  caoouicml  book  ^  tke  Old 
Consequent  necessity  of  o«r  ittfrniris^  imio  tie  He- 
brew Canony  or  tke  Cemm  ot'  the  OU 
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as  ii  existed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  our  ^a- 
viour.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  divided  into  three 
chsses,  AfUiquity  of  this  dimsion*  The  first  class 
aiwt^  terttted  the  Law;  and  the  second  class  the 
Prvphets,  The  books  of  the  third  clau^  which  at 
first  had  no  distinguishing  title,  were  afterwards 
called  in  Hebrew  Chetubim,  in  Greek  Hagiographa, 
Our  Saviour  in  appealing  to  the  Uebreto  Scrip-- 
lures  observed  the  three-fold  division  of  them. 
Comparison  of  his  appeal  with  those  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  According  to  the  Jewish  reckomng^  the 
three  classes  contained  twenty-two  books;  whereas 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  ar- 
ranged in  our  Bibles,  amount  to  thirty -nine.  £r- 
planation  of  the  manner^  hs  which  the  Jews  made 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  amount  to  twenty- 
two  :  whence  it  follows^  that  the  books,  which  con- 
stituted tl^  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
agreed,  as  to  their  real  number,  with  the  books 
which  $tow  constitute  our  Hebrew  Bibles*  * 17 
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Object  of  this  Lecture  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures,  which  received  the  sanction  if  our  Saviour, 
contained  the  same  books^  which  are  now  contained 
in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  That  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures at  a  certain  period  contained  certain  books, 
is  an  historical  fact,  for  u'hich  in  the  first  instance 
we  may  inquire  nfter  historical  evidence.  Hnt 
direct  historical  evidence  to  the  bookt^  which  com'- 
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foud  ihe  Hebrem  Scripiures  in  the  Jirtt  ceniufj 
mmrnoi  mow  be  obimned,  Tht  fact  still  capabk 
of  proof  from  iiiductioii.  Mode  of  conducting  that 
prrnff  The  chief  oftject  u  to  connect  the  calalogue 
of  the  Hebrew  ScriptureSf  which  Jerom  has  given 
itt  his  Prologus  galeatun^  with  the  account  whi€h 
Josephus  has  given  of  ihe  Hebreu)  Scriptures^  in  his 
treatise  agnimt  Apivn,  When  we  have  connected 
Jerom  s  catalogue  with  the  account  of  Josephus^  we 
may  connect  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  thet/  existed 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tnres  as  they  exist  at  present.  In  other  words  it 
will  JoUoWy  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
as  it  existed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ^ 
was  the  same  Cauouj  as  that  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  Mode  of  connecting 
the  catalogue  of  Jerom  with  the  account  of  Josephus : 
whence  it  appears,  tliat  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
the  time  of  Josephns,  contained  the  same  books, 
which  they  coutnined  in  the  time  of  Jerom*  Tim 
inference  is  confirmed  hy  additional  evidence  drawn 
from  Josephus  himself  The  Hebrew  Scripfwm 
to  which  our  Saviour  appealed ^  were  the  same  He- 
brew  Scriptures,  to  which  Josephus  appealed.  T%e 
Hebrew  Scriptures  enumerated  by  Jerom  im  kit 
Prologus  galcatus,  contained  the  same  books^  mhiek 
are  now  contained  m  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  We 
final  conclusion  therefore  isy  that  the  Hebftw  Cmmm 
in  the  Hme  of  nnr  Saviomr  was  the  ttm^  Hektm 
Canon  which  is  nme  represented  by  amr  IMrem 
Riblcs;  and  that  we  kave  Ins  mmimst  for  ir\^n 
eamnieai  book  of  ikt  Old  Te^awseai  . 


CONTEMTS. 
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Our  inquiries  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip' 
tures  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  one 
esltHditig  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  our 
Saviour  f  the  other  from  the  time  of  our  Samour  to 
the  present  age.  In  the  former  period  we  may 
collect  historical  n<^ices,  concenting  the  care  which 
teas  taken  by  the  Jews  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures*  In  the  latter  period  we  must 
efuieavotir  to  repel  the  charge,  which  has  been  laid 
to  the  Jews,  of  having  wilfully  corrupted  the  Hebre^v 
Scriptures ;  and  further  to  shew  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  used  to  prevent  accidental  mistakes. 
The  preservation  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Book  of 
the  Law^  a  matter  of  special  importance  to  the  Jews, 
Care  taken  in  this  respect  by  Moses  himself  Re- 
marks on  the  Temple-copy  of  the  Lau\  Whether 
this  copy  was  preserved,  when  the  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Preservation  of  the 
LAW  (whether  the  Temple-copy  or  not)  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  production  of  it  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Temple  was  rebuilt.  On  the  preservation 
of  the  other  books,  which  were  umtten  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Collection  made  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  of  the  book^s  which  were  written 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  books  so  collected  formed  the  Canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  were  preserved  in  the  Temple 
till  the  destruction  of  it  by  Titus,  The  Hebrew 
ScriptureSy  which  received  the  sanction  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,    received  his  sanction,   as  they  then  ejcisted. 


ID  COllTE?fTP. 

No  charge  of  pm^fms  camtpiiom  aileged  agahist 
ihe  Scribci  and  Phari^su^  The  question  eramiHti 
whether  tht  Jews  Aaise  scih»equeDtly  corrupted  the 
Het)Tet0  Scriptures^  Ot^4ielew  to  the  execution  of 
mick  an  atterftpt,  er^n  if  the  Jewi  had  teen  iticUned 
to  Tnake  it.  On  the  ertreme  catition^  which  has  been 
empioi/ed  h^  the  Jews^  to  prevent  even  accidental 
mistakes*  Remarks  on  certain  aiteratiofis  and 
addiiiom,  which  are  neither  wilful  comtpiiom^ 
net  accidental  mistakes.  Recapitulation  and  con- 
clumn  « * .  I 51 
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LECTURE  XXXI, 


iHE  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  having;  been  established  in  the  last 
eight  Lectures,  I  now  proceed  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
18  true,  that  in  this  arrangement  the  order  of 
time  is  inverted.  But  whatever  rales  may  be 
observed  in  the  position  of  historical  facts,  we 
are  not  restricted  by  similar  rules,  in  our  modes 
of  reasoning  on  those  facts.  When  we  undertake 
to  establish  the  authority  of  different  records^ 
the  question  J  which  of  them  shall  be  first  gub* 
mitted  to  examination  may  depend  on  circum- 
stances unconnected  with  priority  of  composition  : 
and  that  arrangement  must  always  be  preferred^ 
which  enables  us  to  conduct  our  proofs  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  If  then  the  autho- 
rity of  a  later  record  can  be  established  without 
a  previous  inquiry  into  the  authority  of  a  former 
record,  and  the  authority  of  the  later  record 
will    assist  as  in   establishing   the  authority  of 
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the   former    record,    the   later    record    becomes 
of  necessity  the  first  object  of  inquiry. 


Precisely  in  this  relation  do  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  stand  with  respect  to  each 
other.  The  records,  which  contain  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  religions,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  religions  themselves.  The  new  Cove- 
nant was  certainly  founded  on  the  old  Covenant; 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  certainly  a  prelude 
to  the  Christian,  yet  the  authority  of  the  record, 
which  conveys  the  Christian  Covenant,  may 
be  examined  without  reference  to  the  record 
which  conveyed  the  former  Covenant  And 
this  rule  has  been  strictly  observed  in  all  the 
Lectures  relating  to  the  authenticity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament.  Though  the  new 
Covenant  itself  is  founded  on  the  old  Covenant, 
the  truth  of  the  record,  which  conveys  the  new 
Covenant,  was  not  founded  on  the  truth  of  the 
record,  which  conveys  the  old  Covenant.  Both 
the  authenticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  were  established  by  arguments^  which 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  external  evidence  for  the  authaiticUy  of 
the  New  Testament  was  shewn  to  consist  in 
the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  V¥riter8  to 
the  fact,  that  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  by  the  persons,  to  wham 
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ascribed.  And,  as  lliiR  fact  is  an 
hisioric  fact,  fi  fact  open  to  the  observation  of 
man,  human  testimony  is  competent  proof  This 
external  evidence  was  then  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  with- 
ont  any  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  (Md 
Testament.  In  like  manner  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
miracles,  as  to  the  facts  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
wm  established  without  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament.  For  it  was  established  hy  argu- 
ments drawn  partly  from  the  character  and  situ- 
ation of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists^  in  other 
parts  from  the  New  Testament  itself 

We  may  argue  therefore  from  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  to  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
arguing  from  premises  dependent  on  the  infer- 
ence to  which  we  apply  them.  The  mode  of 
application  will  be  explained  in  the  next  Lecture. 


Another  reason  for  beginning  with  the  New 
Testament  is,  that  the  proofs  of  authenticity 
and  credibility,  in  reference  to  the  individual 
books,  may  be  conducted  more  easily  and  more 
intelligibly,  than  the  similar  proofs  in  regard  to 
tie  Old  Testament.     Eveiy   book  of  the   N#mv 
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Tesiamenl  19  ascribed  to  a  particular  atttltor: 
and  it  was  sheim  that  every  book  of  Ihe  New 
Teitament  was  justly  so  ascribed.  A  distiiici 
inquiry  was  then  institTiled  into  the  credSkQi^ 
of  the  New  Teataraent,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  terra  was  applicable,  as  well  to  the  io- 
dtvidual  books^  as  to  the  books^  when  taken 
collectively. 


[n  extending  our  inquiries  from  ihe  New 
to  the  Old  Testament  consistency  requires,  that 
we  should  apply  the  same  terms  in  the  stme 
sense.  But  we  cannot  say,  that  a  book  is  aa- 
thentic,  or  written  by  the  author,  to  wbom  it 
is  ascribed,  when  the  author  of  that  book  is 
unknown.  Nor  will  the  difficulty  be  remcwed 
by  alter^mg  the  meanings  of  the  terra  autheitk. 
If  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  tcfvi 
'authentic'  and  'genuine,'  and  say  that  a  book 
is  genuine  when  written  by  the  author  to  Winn 
it  is  ascribed,  but  authentic  only,  when  tbe  aaAir 
is  entitled  to  credit:  we  transfer  tbe 
from  one  term  to  another  The  ti 
thentic'  being  then  taken  in  a 
and  made  to  include  both  the  i 
and  the  notion  of  credible,  it  k  \ 
of  authenticity  amd  crrdibili^: 
then  imttmdm  credibiGt?.    ImM 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  authentic 
and  credible,  according  to  the  definition^  which 
has  been  hitherto  observed  in  these  Lectures^ 
we  must  then  say^  that  they  are  genuine  and 
credible.  But  this  substitution  of  terms  will 
be  of  no  avail,  when  we  extend  our  inquiries 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Whether  a  book,  written 
by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  be  called 
a  genuine  book,  or  be  called  an  authentic  book, 
the  application  of  the  term  'genuine'  will  be 
equally  difficult  with  the  application  of  the  term 
•  authentic/  when  we  are  concerned  with  a  book, 
of  which  the  author  is  unknown.  Since  then 
it  is  useless  to  alter  the  terms^  when  the  difficulty 
remains  the  same,  let  us  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
reference  to  the  terras  'authentic*  and  'credible,' 
according  to  the  sense,  in  wliich  they  have  been 
applied  to  the  New  Testament, 

The  five  books  of  Moses  are  both  authentic 
and  credible.  The  arguments  for  their  authen- 
ticity have  been  already  stated  in  a  Discourse 
which  1  delivered  from  this  pulpit  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  *.  But  a  proof  of  authenticity 
is    not   equally    applicable    lo  all    the    historical 


*  The    third  ediUoii    was  pnnied    lu    ]3Ul),   and    i^  enutleU 
'  Tl»t'  AutheDticily  o(  Ujl'  live  ncK>ks  i)f  Muses  vrndiculeil/ 
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boDki  of  ibe  Old  Testament,  Whether  the  hmk 
of  Jofihua  derif  ed  iim  name  from  Joshua  m  the 
author  of  it,  or  was  00  called  because  Joshua 
wai  the  principal  actor  in  it^  basi  long;  been  a 
Fiubjcct  of  dispute.  The  truth  probably  Iks  be- 
tween thn  two  opposite  opinions.  The  priucipal 
maicriuitj^  of  wliich  the  book  h  conifioaedt  were 
probably  rommitted  to  writing  by  Joshua  him* 
.self:  and  ilictie  materials  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed ill  the  composition  of  the  work,  whkli 
bears  his  name.  This  supposition  will  at  least 
remove  many  difficulties^  whicli  attend  the  opmioii 
that  the  book  in  its  present  form  waa  wrtltea 
at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  took  pommmm 
of  Canaan.  To  the  book  of  Judges  no  aulbor't 
name  is  prelixed :  nor  have  we  at  preaeot  iofll* 
cient  data,  to  form  even  a  probable  coojaetttrc, 
who  the  author  of  it  wms.  The  vajrieiy  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  has  been  ai»cribed,  smS/BmSf 


sliewa,  that  nothing   h  really  knowo  mbcwt  the 


auUior.  I'he  book  of  Ruth  was  efidcall|  m 
cdled»  nd  from  the  author,  kit  fivMi  ike  leb* 
jwt  of  the  book.  With  rtesfiecl  m  tlie  books  of 
Samuel  it  ts  imposable  thai  fcilft  of 
bave  beeo  arnUMi  by  ike  pnpket  of 
fcr  Ike  deatfi  ^  Ike  pnpkel 
before  the  md  of  Ike  §nA 
oCike  liii^madikc  t«^ko0ksef 
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were  probably  written  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  Captivity:    and  it  appears   from  the 
references,  which  they  contain,  that  they  werd 
drawn   from  records,  which   existed  before   the 
Captivity,     But  whether  the  books  of  the  King 
and  the  Chronicles  were  compiled  by  E^ra, 
by  some  other  person,  is  matter  of  mere  conjecJ 
tare.     To  the  book,  which   bears  the   name  of^ 
Ezra,  as  also  to  the  book,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Nebemiah,  the  term  'authentic'  may  be  jusliyi 
applied.     For  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe^ 
that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  the  authors  of  the 
books,  which  bear  their  names.    The  author  of 
the  book  of  Esther  is  again   unknown ;   its  title 
being  evidendy  derived  from  the  person,  whose 
history  it  records. 


From  the  preceding  review  of  the  historical 
books  in  the  Old  Testament  it  appears  ihat^ 
the  term  'Authenticity'  is  inapplicable  to  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  term  'Credibility' 
is  applicable  to  them  alL  When  the  author  is 
known  (as  for  instance  we  know  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch)  we  may  argue,  as  we  did  in 
regard  to  the  New  Testament  from  the  sitbalion 
and  character  of  the  writer  to  the  credibility 
of  his  writings.  Hence  we  argue,  and  juHly 
aigue  from  the  authenticity  to  the  credibility  of 
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the  PeDtateocb.  The  four  last  books  coAiaiii 
evenls,  which  were  contemporary  with  the  author 
himself;  eienlfl  in  which  he  bore  the  principal 
part.  And  he  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
truth  of  what  be  has  recorded  in  the  first  book. 
The  Jewg  themselves^  from  the  commenceraent 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation^  have  afforded  one 
continued  chain  of  evidence  for  the  credibility 
as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch^  It 
18  impofisible^  that  they  should  have  received  from 
the  very  beginning  a  code  of  legislation  as  com* 
ing  from  the  hands  of  Moses,  and  a  narrative 
of  events  connected  with  that  legislaiian^  if  the 
recordj  which  contained  those  events  and  that 
legislation,  had  not  been  true. 

In  like  manner  we  may  argue  from  the 
authenticity  to  the  credibility  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Those  writers  were  also 
cuntcmpomry  with  the  events  which  they  haie 
described,  and  bore  a  principaJ  part  in  them* 


In  the  booksj  of  which  the  authors  are  un- 
known, the  arguments  for  credibility  toust  rest 
on  a  diflerent  ground.  Bat  if  we  cuiiiol  argue 
from  the  A*ii4>srM  situation  and  dunirter  of  the 
writer,  we  nmy  have  reasofi  to  befieve^  that  the 
nAlK»r,  thotigh  we  know  not  lus  bhw^  wnite 
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under  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  recorded* 
Now  there  is  nothing  which  more  displays  the 
accuracy  of  an  historian,  or  excites  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  his  narrative^  than  refer- 
ences to  books  of  authority^  as  vouchers  for  his 
own  history.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
such  references  occur  chiefly,  though  not  solely 
in  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles, 
where  we  are  most  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
authors.  In  the  two  books  of  the  Kings,  we 
find  references,  at  one  time,  to  a  book  called  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,  at  other  times  to  a  book  called 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  at  other 
times  again  to  a  book  called  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  In  the  two  books,  which 
now  bear  the  name  of  the  Chronicles »  we  find 
references  to  the  book  of  Nathan,  to  the  book 
of  Gad,  to  the  book  of  Shemaiah  and  Iddo,  to 
the  book  of  Jehu,  to  the  book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  and  to  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 


Now  the  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  received  ag  true  by  the  Jews  of 
every  age :  consequently  by  the  Jews,  who 
hved  at  the  same  time  with  the  authors  of  those 
histories.     But  the  Jews,   who  were  contempo- 
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rary  with   the  dttlbon  of  Ihode  hiitories,  mmt 

have    known   the    character    of   tbow    atictent 

record^j  to  which  Ihe  hUtorians  appealed.     They 

'most  have  known  Kkewtse^  whether  those  histiv 

rians  employed  with  fidelity  the  records  to  which 

[they   appealed.     But   if  tho^   records    bad   ttiA 

[been  known  to  be  faithfiit  records,  and  the  histo- 

Irians  had  not  faithfully  employed  their  matenak, 

[their  histories    would   never  have   been    received 

|a5i  true  histories.     Indeed   the    sacred  historians 

[coidd  have  had  no  motive  to  write,  as  they  did, 

|if  their    narratives    were    felse.     The    picturej 

[•which  they  drew,  both  of  the  kingdom  of  Judak 

iind  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  not  a  picfure, 

which  could  flatter  the  vanity  of  their  count 

.men.    The  actions  ascribed  both  to  the  kiti^  of 

iJiidah  and  to  the  king^  of  Israel  are  for  the  roost 

part  of  that  description,  that  nothing  but  a  eon- 

'viction  of  their  truth  could  have  indnced  a  Jew-. 

ish  historian  to  record  them. 


The  truth  of  the  narratives,  which  rdste  to 
the  declmsitm  of  the  Jewish  stale,  appeals  abo 
fhr>m  their  accordance  with  the  proplMical 
ing«,  of  the  same  period.  But  a»  we  are 
takm^  only  a  geneial  view  of  llie  tal^ect, 
wcmM  be  foreign  to  tlie  pcewot 
liider  this  arsfQaeitt  m  detail 


From  the  summary  view,  which  ha»  been 
taken  of  the  historical  books,  let  us  proceed  to 
a    similar  view  of  the  prophetic  books.     They 

I  contain  the  writings  of  the  four  greater  propheU : 
Isuiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel^  Daniel,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  twelve  other  prophets,  which  from 
the  comparative  shortness  of  their  compositions, 
are  called  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  To  all 
these  books  the  term  authenticity  is  applicable 
without  exception.  Each  of  these  books  is  as- 
cribed to  a  particular  author  :  and  we  have  rea* 
P  son  to  believe  that  they  are  justly  so  ascribed. 
But  tJie  argumetUs  for  the  authenticity  of  each 
single  book,  even  if  contracted  to  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits, 
which  are  now  prescribed  to  us.  And  tbey  are  the 
less  necessary  at  present,  because  it  will  be  the 
object  of  the  two  following  Lectures  to  establish 
gefierallj/  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to   fix  it  on  a   basis,  unconnected  with  the 

I  consideration  of  the  individual  books. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  term  Credibility  as  applicable  to  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  The  truth  of  a  prophecy,  like 
the  truth  of  a  history,  depends  on  the  accordance 
of  the  writing  with  the  eventi$  to  which  it 
relatfis;    though    in  the    one    case  the    writing 


pnc^cM,  in  tbe  other  cue  fidlows  the  events. 
And  as  a  history  may  be  trnej  thaogb  the  author 
is  unknown,  so  a  prophecy  may  be  tme^  even 
though  it  proceeded  not  from  tbe  author  to  whom 
it  ta  coEnmonly  ascribed.  Tbe  truth  of  a  pro- 
phecy has  indeed  no  dependence  on  the  name 
of  the  person  who  delivered  it.  If  a  prophecy 
has  been  literally  fulfilled,  it  is  a  true  prophecy, 
whoever  was  the  person,  that  first  <;onimitted  the 
prophecy  to  writing.  When  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
phecy in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  we  always 
mean  the  prediction  of  some  event,  which  no 
man  could  have  foreknown  without  divine  assist- 
ance.  By  the  aid  of  reason  we  may  arg^e  finom 
existing  causes  to  their  probable  effects :  by  the 
aid  of  liistory  we  may  learn  in  what  manner  such 
causes  liave  opemted  on  former  occasions ;  and 
we  may  argue  from  analogy,  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  causes  will,  under  similar  circotn^ 
stances^  produce  similar  effects.  But  such  an 
insight  into  tbe  probable  conseqnences  of  eadst* 
ing  causes,  is  very  different  fimn  that  fore- 
knowledge of  distant  events^  which  is  dupiijfeil 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teslamesit  The 
most  important  of  those  prophecies,  the  |ifqyhc 
cies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  notmihr  icImbA  10  a 
very  distant  event,  but  to  an  eveiil  wicwiatctcJ 
with  anv  catise$,  which  were  ibo 


I 


It  appears  then,  that  two  questions  must  be 
asked,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
phecy. The  first  question  is,  Do  the  words  of 
the  alleged  prophecy,  according  to  their  plaio 
and  literal  meaning,  relate  to  that  distant  event, 
to  which  they  have  been  subsequently  applied? 
The  second  question  is.  Was  that  prophecy  de- 
livered so  long  before  the  event  predicted^  as  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight? 
If  these  two  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  we  have  a  true  prophecy.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  dwine  prophecy.  And  this 
inference  will  be  valid,  whether  the  prophecy 
was  written,  or  not,  by  the  author  to  whom  it 
is  usually  ascribed  :  whether  it  be  an  original 
part,  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  an  authentic 
part  of  the  book,  which  contains  it,  or  not 

The  truth  of  this  reasoning  will  best  appear 
from  an  example.  For  this  purpose  let  us  take 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  This  chapter 
contains  as  literal  a  description  of  the  sufferings^ 
death,  and  burial  of  our  Saviour,  as  if  it  were 
literal  history.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  literal 
prophecy.  And  it  would  be  literal  prophecy, 
^even  if  it  were  not  written  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Septuagint  Version, 
as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew  Bible:  and  therefore 
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must  have  exisCetl  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  the 
time  when  that  version  was  made.  It  is  weU 
known  that  this  Greek  version  was  began,  if 
not  completed,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus^  King  of  Egypt:  and  if  the  translation 
of  the  prophetical  books  was  Twi  made  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  cannot 
have  been  deferred  to  a  later  period,  than  that 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  For  in  his  reign  the 
Jews  of  Egypt,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  adopted  the  practice  (previously  con* 
fined  to  the  Pentateuch)  of  reading  in  the  Syna* 
gogae  Lessons  from  the  Prophets.  And  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  without  a  Greek  translation. 
The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  therefore,  must 
have  existed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  It  must  have  been 
written  therefore  at  a  time,  and  under  circum- 
stances^ which  placed  a  knowledge  of  the  events 
predicted  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight 
Consequently  it  is  a  true  prophecy,  a  divine 
prophecy. 


Having  now  taken  a  summary  view  both  of 
the  historical  and  of  the  prophetical  books^  in 
reference  to  authenticity  and  credibility,  I  will 
conclude   with    some    remarks   on    the   five    re- 
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mainiDg  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
are  the  book  of  Job,  tlie  book  of  Psalms,  the 
book  of  Proverbs^  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's 
Song*  These  five  books  are  placed  together 
in  our  Bibles;  and  occupy  the  space  between 
the  historical  and  the  prophetical  writings. 
Four  out  of  these  -five  books^  as  will  hereafter 
appear^  constituted  the  third  class  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  according  to  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus.  Later  Jews  referred  all  of  them  to 
the  third  class:  and  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Jerom^  these  five  books^  in  the  very 
order  in  which  they  now  stand  in  our  own 
Bibles^  were  then  the  first  five  books  in  the 
class  of  Hagiographa.  But  we  are  at  present 
.concerned  with  those  books  in  reference  only 
to  the  terms  authenticity  and  credibility.  The 
aniiquiijf  of  the  book  of  Job,  as  well  as  of  the 
things  recorded  in  it^  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Indeed  it  is  most  probable,  that  it  relates  to 
events^  which  preceded  the  age  of  Moses.  Nor 
it  impossible^  that  Moses  himself  was  the 
author  of  it.  But  as  this  in  only  matter  of 
opinion,  we  cannot  apply  to  it  the  term  authen- 
ticity.  This  however  does  not  affect  the  truth 
:>f  the  book,  whether  we  regard  the  whole  of 
real  histnrv,  or  consider  it,  as  a  book  in- 
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tended  to  convey  religious  instruction^  Tounded 
only  in  part  on  real  history.  The  book  of 
Psalms  contains  a  collection  by  different  authors, 
some  of  whom  as  appears  from  the  subjects,  must 
have  lived  as  late  as  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
But  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  ascribed 
to  David,  and  justly  so  ascribed,  they  are  strictly 
[authentic.  The  same  term  applies  to  the  book 
(of  Proverbs,  which  is  entitled  the  Proverbs  of 
►  Solomon  the  Son  of  David.  It  applies  also 
to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  entitied 
''the  words  of  the  Preacher  the  son  of  David/* 
And  lastly  it  applies  to  the  remaining  book, 
which  is  entitled  ''the  Song  of  Songs^  which 
is  Solomon's/' 


As  a  general   statement   is    all   that   is  her 

intended,  and   the  present   Lecture   was   meant 

'only  to  explain   the   state  of  the  question,  the 

arguments  in   favour    of   the    individual    books 

cannot  now  be  adduced.     But  in  the  two  next 

[Lectures,  which  will  relate  to  the  books  of  the 

[Old  Testament   coltectively    taken,    I    shall    en- 

Vdeavour   to   prove  that   they    are^   all   of   them, 

books  of  undoubted  authority. 
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The  several  books,  which  constitute  the  Old 
Testament^  were  examined  in  the  last  Lecture^ 
with  reference  to  their  Authenticity  and  Cre- 
dibility. Such  examination  was  necessary  for 
a  right  understanding  of  the  subjects,  which  we 
are  now  considering.  It  was  necessary  to  as- 
certain how  far  those  terms^  which  are  appli- 
cable to  every  book  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
applicable  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  result  of  the  examination  was,  that  both 
of  those  terms  are  not  applicable  to  every  book 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

I  propose  therefore  in  the  present  Lecture 
to  take  a  different  view  of  those  writings :  and 
to  consider  them  not  individually,  but  collectively. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 
a  term,  which  may  be  applied  to  them  all.    Such 
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a  term  is  the  term  '  authority/  which  may  include 
both  authenticity  and  credibility,  where  both 
terms  are  applicable,  and  denote  credibility  or 
truth,  where  the  other  term  cannot  be  applied. 
In  this  general  view  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
shall  he  freed  from  various  difficulties,  which 
may  attend  the  examination  of  single  books. 
If  then  we  can  find  a  solid  basis,  on  which  the 
whole  superstructure  can  be  securely  built,  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  will  he  established 
at  once. 


Now  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
as  proved  in  the  preceding  Lectures,  is  not  con- 
fined to  facts  of  ordinary  occurrence.  It  extends 
also  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  a  miracle  is  nothing  less  than 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature :  and  those 
laws  can  be  suspended  by  no  other  power,  than 
that  almighty  power,  by  which  those  laws  were 
ordained.  Every  miracle  therefore  performed 
by  our  Saviour  was  a  proof  of  divine  interpo- 
sition :  and  the  argument  of  Nicodemus  was 
irresistible,  when  he  said,  "no  man  can  do  the 
miracles,  which  Ihou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him/'  The  testimony  of  our  Saviour  therefore 
was  more  than  the  testimony  of  man :  it  was 
testimony,  which  carried  with  it  dwine  authority. 
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The  evidence  produced  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  in  favour  of  Uie  New  Testament, 
went  no  further,  than  to  prove  its  authenticity. 
The  fact,  that  a  certain  book  was  virrittcn  by 
a  certain  author,  being  a  fact,  virhich  lies  open 
to  the  observation  of  man^  may  be  established 
by  the  testimony  of  man.  But  such  proofs  of 
authenticity  are  distinct  from  the  proofs  of  cre- 
dibility. We  may  argue  indeed^  in  many  cases, 
from  the  former  to  the  latter:  we  may  in  such 
cases  make  the  former  the  basis,  on  which  the 
latter  is  raised  as  a  superstructure.  In  such 
cases  we  argue  from  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  writer  to  the  credibiHty  of  his  writings. 
But  we  cannot  thus  argue  upon  every  occasion  ; 
for  the  character  and  situation  of  a  writer  may 
be  suchj  as  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his  writings. 
The  proof  of  credibihty  therefore  must  generally 
be  conducted  in  a  maimer,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  proof  of  authenticity.  And  these  dis- 
tinct proofs  were  given  in  regard  to  the  New 
Testament. 


But  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour  to  a  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  establishes  its  authority 
at  once*  The  two  separate  processes  of  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  are  then  unnecessary-  It 
is  then  immaterial,  whether  we  know  the  name 
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r  1101.  Whatever  name  he  bore* 
le  viiiDp  of  authority:  and  thi$ , 
I  It  worthy  of  credit,  even 
C0ter  ill  the  work  itself  suffirieni 
hineiil  of  its  awn  credibility,     i 


There  are  ntioiis  ways  in  which  our  Saviour 
haa  hone  t^tanooy  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
TestanieaL  The  books  of  IVf  oses  he  has  quoled 
Mfealeilly»  and  quoted   Ihem,    as    the   work  ofl 

MmacB.    Next  to  the  books  of  Mose^  he  matlej 
the  greatest  use  of  the   book   of  Psalms:  audi 
ta    quoting    the  lioth    Psalm    he   expressly  ^' 
cribeii  il  ti>  David'.     The  books  of  Isaiali  and 
of  Duiid  he  both  quoted  and  ascribed  to  haiati  ^ 
aod  DwieL     But   the  greater  part  of  his  quo- 
laiioos  from  the  Old  Testament  were  made  with- 
out reference  to  the  particular  book,  from  which j 
the  passages  were    taken.     This   mode   of  qao-| 
tation  was  agreeable  to  the  pmciice  of  the  Jev^i*] 
The  learned   among   the   Jews   in    the   time  (»l 
our  Saviour  confined  their  studies  almost  whoUyl 
to  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  therefore  they* 
were  so  well  acquainted,   that   a  quotation  froa 
the   Hebrew   Scriptures   suggested   of  itself  th« 
place  from    wtiich    the  passage   was   taken.      Il 
is  true«  that  there  are  several  books  of  the  Old 
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Teslamciil,  wbicli  are  neither  imnieil  nor  quoted 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  But  no 
conclusion  injurious  to  those  buok§  can  thence 
fairly  be  deduced.  Tliough  every  book^  which 
was  actually  quoted  by  our  Saviour  derives  au- 
thority from  that  quotation,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  argue,  as  if  the  books,  which  were  not  quoted, 
were  books  devoid  of  authority <  We  must  con- 
sider the  ptfr/iose,  for  which  our  Saviour  appealed 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament*  The  im- 
mediate object  of  every  such  quotation  was  to 
illustrate  some  fact,  or  some  doctrine,  to  wliicb 
(he  passage  was  applied.  If  therefore  cm  such 
occasions  we  do  not  find  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  applied  in  illustmtion,  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  is,  not  that  the  books,  which 
were  omitted,  had  less  authority,  than  those  which 
were  quoted,  but  that  they  were  less  applicable 
to  the  immediate  object,  than  the  books,  which 
were  selected  for  quotation. 


If  indeed  our  Saviour  had  intended  to  enu- 
merate the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to 
determine  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  omission  of  any  book  in  that  catalogue  or 
canon  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  authority 
of  the  book  omitted.  But  neither  our  Saviour 
nor  his   Apostles  had  any  such  intention.     The 
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fe  Bsfarew  Scriptures  was  already 
lA  iitf  caiioa  was  sanctioned  bj  our 
m^  be  quoted  not  from  ever^^  part  of 
i»  mm  groaod  therefore  for  any  dis* 
die  bocks^  which  were  quoteil, 
wfaieh  were  not  quoted  by  our 
rer  he  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
IkKiH  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  7'esta* 
(ftr  wm  bmk  of  the  New  TestamenL  wa» 
t)  he  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
it  distinction.  When  be  com* 
to  *  search  the  Scriptorei^' 
of  tbose  Scriptures  generaUy.  And 
hs£  i^&uffeciiaa  he  expounded  to  the  Apos- 
lk»  **m  «tf  the  Scriptares  the  thing's  concerning 
hiittseiP* 

It  appears  then  that  alt  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tores^  a»  they  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Savioor 
received  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  If  then 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour^  contained  the  same  books, 
which  are  now  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles, 
we  have  the  sanction  of  our  Saviour  for  every 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  mean  of  course 
the  canonical  boc^s  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
the  writings,  which  we  call  apocryphal^  were  nercr 
a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 


John  V.  SP. 


'  Luke  xxiv.  27. 
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To  facilitate  the  proof,  Ihat  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  contained  the 
same  books  which  are  now  contained  in  our 
Hebrew  Bibles^  we  must  previously  consider  the 
mode,  in  which  the  Jews  have  been  accustomed 
to  divide  and  arrange  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  writings  were  formed  into 
three  classes*  The  first  class  contained  the  five 
books  of  MoseSj  and  was  denominated  simply  the 
LAW,  or  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES.  The  second  class 
was  denominated  the  prophets,  and  included 
not  only  the  books,  which  we  designate  by  that 
name,  but  various  historical  books^  as  written  by 
persons^  to  whom  the  Jews  gave  also  the  appella- 
tion of  prophet.  To  the  third  class  were  referred 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
When  tliis  three-fold  division  was  first  made,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  third  class,  like  the 
two  former,  was  distinguished  by  any  particular 
title:  but  the  books  o(  this  chns  Vf  ere  afterwards 
called  in  Hebrew  Chetubim,  in  Greek  Hagio- 
gnipha.  The  period,  when  tliese  titles  were 
first  applied  to  the  books  of  the  third  class  is  not 
exactly  known  :  but  that  they  were  so  applied 
in  the  fourth  century,  appears  from  the  Talmud*, 


*  Iti  the  Tract  called  Baia  Bathra,  \vhere  Uie  books  of  the 
Old  1  estament  are  eoumerated,  the  first  class  i»>  called  mirt* 

the 
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■'«  Pre&ce  to  the  bociks  of  llie 


liree-fbU   diris'ton    itself    existed  lon^ 
le  uie  of  our  Saviour.      In  the  Second 
|0  the  Wisdom   of  Jesus   the  son  of 
whkh  Prologue  was  %vritten  by  the  Greek 
tfaittbtor  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ibe 


g|y  ^iki  ol  the  tecoDfl  class  are  calkd  Q'^K*'!13i  and  those  ol 
^^  t^M  dam  tT2^rO'  i 

9  Tbe  mG€^  flf  Jerom  are,  Tettius  Ordo  'Ajtoypa^  pcs«det.    ' 
In  MartJaDay**  editiDH  of  Jerom*a    Works  (torn,  I.  p*  SlS,j  tk 
Pftlace  frtini  wbkli  thrse  words  are  quoted  is  called  Vrwdtfim 
Hierooyuii  Presbyteri    de  omnibus    libris    Veleris  Testam^M. 
Aiwi  J<*fOiii  btnii^lf  III  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface  (Ibid  p*  5ff.) 
fAVB  of  it,   Hie  Prolfigufl  Scripturarum  quasi  galeatnin  prtocipiBa 
f>mniOiia  Hbria  quos  da  Hebro^o  vertinias  in  Laiimim  conveisife 
notes t ;  ^^  s^^^^  valeamusj  quicquid  extra  bos  est,  inter  *Ayuifif« 
esse  ponenduin.     Since  then  it  is  in  reality  a  Fn§act  to  «ff  tbe 
books  of  the  Old  Testambnt^  which  Jeroni  translated  frum  Hebrew 
into  Latin,  it  should  in  strict  propriety  be  placed  at  the  lifginniig 
of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.     B«t  ba^iv  beei 
placed  in  the  manuscripts  between  the  book  of  RwA,  aod  tbe 
first  book  of  Samuel  (though  I  know  not  for  wh«t  icBsoa)  it  is 
80  placed  in  the  printed  editions.     And  from  tte  posibaak  kai 
acquired  the  title  of  Praefatio  in  libras  SaoMid  ct  liabcyB, 
vrhich  it  bears  in  the  edi^oa  by  Vallarsi,  tom.  IX.  pL  4SC    Bai 
as  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Prar^uio  in  Iftnai  E14—,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  comtents  of  the  Pieteoe,  mml  vitk  tibe  de- 
scription which  Jerom  himself  has  gix^en  «f  k.  I 
the  title  adopted   by   MaitiaBay«  and  called  k  Aeriims 
the  books  of  the  Old  Tcstamem.     h  i 


to 


t>y  the  name  of  Prologus  gakatas^  ki 
ing  it  Pr\>K^us  ScriptuianioiL^  ^aft^i 
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three-fold  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
twice  mentioned.  In  both  places  the  first  class 
is  termed  the  law  :  in  both  places  the  second 
class  is  termed  the  prophets.  But  the  third 
class  had  then  obtained  no  particular  title.  In 
the  first  place  of  that  Prologue,  the  three  classes 
are  described  as  containing  '^The  Law^  The 
Prophets^  and  other  books  of  our  Fathers."  In 
the  second  place  of  that  Prologue,  they  are 
described  as  containing  **  The  Law,  The  Pro- 
phets, and  the  rest  of  the  Books/' 

Philo  and  Josephus,  who  have  likewise  a 
three-fold  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
ill  which  the  first  class  contains  the  law^^  and 
the  second  class  is  termed  the  prophets  ^,  have 


*  Bolb  Josephus  and  Phito  use  this  tenn  in  the  plural^  say- 
ing the  laws  of  Mo&eSj  instead  of  the  law  of  Moses.  But  this 
makes  no  dift'erence,  as  they  evidently  mean  the  same  thing, 
which  in  Hebrew  is  expressed  by  miJl*  Josephus  indeed  has 
fxyressly  declared  that  he  means  the  five  books  of  Moses.  His 
own  words  are,  Oc'i'tc  /acv  cVtj  ra  Moavereioc  a  rovV  t£  No^oi/c 
ir€i>i«^ei,  ical  tijV  t^^  diSpuvtyfoirtaf  wapaZoirtv,  Contra  Apton^ 
lib/i,  cap,  8.  tom.n.  p.  441.  ed,  Havercamp. 

'  Philo  usea  the  expression,  Ao7ia  QetrfrnrBem-a  htd  UVO- 
\  4>HTnN,  torn,  IL  p.  475,  ed.  Mangej. — Josephus  uses  the 
expression,  O/  ;t€To  MmuV^i^  nPO<l>HTAI,  torn.  H.  p. 441.  ed* 
Havercamp.  or  Eusebii  Hist*  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  (torn.  I. 
p.  103.  ed,  Reading)  where  Eusebius  has  quoted  from  Josephus 
the  i^bole  passage  relatiDg  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Ue  ha£ 

also 
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90  far  given  a  tiUe  to  the  third  cimss,  that  they 
have  characterized  the  books,  of  which  it  then 
consisted,  Philo  describes  the  third  class,  as 
containing  HymnSj  (that  is^  Psalms)  and  other 
bookSf  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  pro- 
moted and  perfected-,  Josephus  describes  the 
third  class  as  containing  Hymns  (or  Psalms,) 
to  Godj  and  instructions  of  hfe  for  man^/'  The 
two  descriptions  are  very  similar:  and  we  may 
conclude  from  these  descriptions,  that  the  book 
of  Psalms  then  occupied  the  first  place  of  tlie 
third  class.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
book  of  Psalma  still  occupies  the  first  place  of 
the  third  class,  not  only  in  printed  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  generally  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what  manner  our  Sa- 
viour himself  describes  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
When  he  appeared  to  the  Apostles  after  his  resur- 
rection^ he  said  to  them,  *'  These  are  the  words, 
which  I  spake  unto  you^  while  I  was  yet'  with 

«bo  quoted  the  passage  from  Philo,  Hist.  Eccles.  lih.  iL  cap.  17. 
torn.  K  p.  t>7*  <^  Reading. 

*  *YjRiNMrc«  iktti  ra  a\Aa  <xc  ivtmifu^  kox  cirtf^/ScKZ  0*vvo»^o«t«i 
•w«t  rc\€«wrrttu 


you,  that  all  tilings  must  be  fulfilled  which  are 
written  in  the  law  of  moses,  and  in  tme  pro- 
phets^ and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me"/' 
Here  we  have  an  exact  description  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  according  to  the  Jewish  division 
of  them.  The  first  class  contained  the  books  of 
Moses :  the  second  class  contained  the  books  of 
the  Prophets:  the  third  class  contained  the  books, 
of  which  the  Psalms  occupied  the  first  place^ 
and  hence  afforded  a  title  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  class  itself.  For  as  Josephus 
expressly  declares^  that  the  third  class  then  con- 
tained four  books",  we  may  be  assured  that  our 
Saviour  understood  by  the  appellation  of  the 
psalms,  wlien  added  to  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
phets, not  merely  that  single  book,  but  the  class, 
of  which  that  book  was  the  head. 

From  the  considemtion  of  the  three  classes^ 
let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  several 
books  of  which  the  three  classes  were  composed. 
According  to  Josephus,  in  the  place  where  he 
has  staled  the  three-fold  division,  the  first  class 
contained  five  books,  the  second  class  contained 
thirteen    books,    and   the    third    class   contained 

"*  Lukexxiv.  44. 

"  The  words  quoted  in  ihi;  pth  note  are  preceded  by  lb© 
words  At  it  Aoiirai  TEXZAi'EX. 
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four  books *^.  The  whole  number  therefore,  coit- 
taincd  in  the  three  classes  was  iweniy'iwo.  Like- 
wise according  to  Jerom,  in  the  Preface  above 
quoted,  the  books  which  tbeo  consiitiited  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  amounted  to  twenty -two  '^^.  Now 
the  number  of  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  ac- 
cording to  mir  Bibles^  amounts  to  thirty -nine, 
independently  of  the  Apocryplm,  which  are  no 
part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

But  this  difference  arises  merely  from  the 
modej  in  which  the  Jews  have  been  accustomed 
to  combine  and  arrange  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teslament  This  mode  is  fully  explained  by 
Jerom  in  the  above  quoted  Preface,  From  thk 
Preface.,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Prologus  g^lcatus,  it  appears  ^\  that  the  hook 
of  Ruth  was  made  an  appendage  to  the  book  of 
Judges :  that  the  two  books  of  Samuel  were 
regarded  as  one  book ;  as  also  the  two  books  of 
the  Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  the  Chronicles: 

**  Josephi  Opera,  torn.  II.  p.  441.  ed.  Havercanip ;  or  Eu- 
sebii  HisU  Eccles.  torn.  I.  p.  103.  ed.  Reading. 

^'  Libri  vigi9$ti  duo:  id  est,  Mosi  qtirnqme^  PrDphetanun 
octOy  Hagiagraphanim  norrai.  torn.  1.  p.  319.  ed.  Mardanay. 
The  ditlerence  between  Jerom  and  Jusepbus  ui  their  thrUiom 
of  the  books  belonging  to  the  seavid  and  thud  classes  will  be 
consider^  heieatter. 

"  Ibid. 


I 


thai  Ihe  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  again 
converted  into  one  book  ;  that  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  were  made  an  appendage  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting only  a  single  book.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
accordin«r  to  our  own  arrang;ement  amount  to 
thirty -nine^  was  reduced  by  the  Jews  to  twenty- 
two. 

In  these  combinations  and  reductions  it  was 
evidently  the  object  of  the  Jews  to  make  the 
number  of  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accord 
with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. But  however  fanciful  the  object  of  those 
reductions  may  have  been,  and  whatever  mystery 
the  Jews  may  have  subsequently  imagined  to 
lie  concealed  in  the  supposed  undesigned  coin- 
cidence, we  are  concerned  only  with  the  fact, 
that  the  reduction  was  made,  and  made  in  the 
manner  above  described.  From  that  mode  of 
reduction,  it  appears  that  (he  books  which  con- 
stituted the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phuSj  and  consequently  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, agreed,  as  to  tlieir  7ral  number,  with  the 
books  which  now  constitute  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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But  from  their  agTeement  in  number  we 
eaanot  immediately  argue  to  the  identity  of  the 
books.  Various  links  must  be  inserted  in  the 
chain  of  our  reasoning,  before  we  can  conclude, 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  oar 
Saviour  contained  precisely  the  same  books^ 
which  are  now  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 
This  proposition  requires  a  separate  proof;  and 
this  separate  proof  shall  be  the  subject  of  tlie 
next  Lecture. 


r 
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The  fact^  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in 
this  Lecture,  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our 
present  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  received  the  sanction  of  our 
Saviour,  contained  the  same  books,  which  are 
now  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  proof,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  principley  on  which  the 
proof  must  be  conducted.  That  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  the  first  century  contained  such 
and  such  books,  is  an  historical  fact,  for  which 
in  the  first  instance  we  may  inquire  after  his- 
torical  evidence.  Now  we  have  Jerom's  cata- 
logue of  the  books,  which  composed  the  Hebrew 
Bible  in  the  fourth  century:  we  have  Origen's 
catalogue    of   those    books,    as   they  existed  in 
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the  third  century,  as  also  the  catalo^ie  of  the 
Talmud ;  we  have  Melito*s  catalogue,  written 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
But  we  have  no  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures 80  ancient  as  the  first  century, 

Josephus  in  the  passage,  where  he  divides  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  three  classes^  containing 
together  twenty -two  books,  has  not  mentioned 
those  books  by  namCy  except  the  books  of  Moses, 
which  constituted  the  first  class,  and  the  Psalms, 
which  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third 
class.  Nor  lias  he  in  any  other  part  of  his 
writings  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew^  Scrip- 
tures. If  we  endeavour  to  collect  evidence  from 
the  quotations,  which  are  scattered  in  the  works 
of  Josephus,  we  shall  again  fail  of  attaining 
our  object.  For  there  are  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  has  neDer  quoted. 
At  least  no  quotation  has  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered in  his  writings,  either  from  the  book  of 
Jofa^  or  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  or  from 
Ecclesiastesj  or  from  Solomon's  Song. 


If  we  examine  the  works  of  Philo,  who  like- 
wise wrote  in  the  first  century,  we  shall  find 
the  evidence  still  more  detective.  Philo  has 
given    no   catalogue   of  the   books,  which   then 
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constituted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  and  there 
are  not  less  than  eight  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, from  which  he  has  never  quoted.  At 
least  no  quotation  has  been  hitherto  discovered 
in  the  works  of  Philo,  from  the  books  of  Ruth^ 
Nehemiahj  the  Chronicles^  the  book  of  Daniel^ 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Esther,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Solomon's  Song. 


if  we  examine  the  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  again 
fail  of  obtaining  sufficient  evidence.  For  there 
are  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely  the 
books  of  Judges^  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song,  from  which  no 
quotations  have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  true,  that  no  conclusion 
injurious  to  those  books  can  be  drawn  from 
the  circumstance,  that  they  were  not  quoted. 
For  the  non-quotation  of  them  may  be  explained 
on  a  supposition,  which  is  very  consistent  with 
their  existence  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  we  may  rather 
explain  the  non-quotation  of  those  books  on  the 
supposition^  that  they  furnished  no  matter  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  for  which  quotations  were  made 
from    the    other   books   of  the   Old    Testament. 


S4 
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Bot  Ibis  is  aoi  tlie  qaestkui^  with  which  we  are 
now  caticerned.  We  are  now  concerned  mth 
the  question,  wbal  ptmiiDe  evidence  can  be 
adduced  for  the  existence  of  those  books  in  tbe 
Hebrew  Canon*  It  was  shewn  in  the  preceding 
Lecture^  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  tit  general 
received  the  sanction  of  our  Saviour*  But  we 
are  now  seeking  for  evidence  to  determine  what 
those  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  r€4 
were. 


From  the  statement  already  made  it  appears^ 
that  no  writer  of  the  first  century  has  either 
given  a  catalogue  of  those  books^  or  enabled  t» 
to  determine  them  by  his  quotations.  If  tbei 
the  historical  fact  that  the  Hebrew  ScripUuts 
in  tlie  time  of  our  Saviour  contained  the  um€ 
books^  which  are  now  contained  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibles,  can  be  established  by  no  otlief-  mcui, 
than  by  dirrci  historical  evidence,  oar  endM* 
vours  to  establbh  that  fact  mnsl  be 
There  is  indeed  one  source  of 
still  open  to  us ;  namely  tbe  Seploig^  nrmm^ 
which  existed  long  bt/ore  tlie  fot  ccaCaij. 
But  the  Septosgint  Teiimi  riniteii  aftttr  boeb^ 
wbtcb  never  did  mod  never  tmmU  sake  a  gait 
of  ibe  Hebrew  Cadoo  We 
vgue  fitiBi  tbe 
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received  the  sanction  of  our  Saviour.  We 
want  a  catalogue  of  those  books,  and  of  thoee 
books  wil^.  And  as  no  such  catalogue  exists 
as  ancient  as  the  first  century,  the  proof  re- 
quired is  still  wanting,  if  it  depends  on  direct 
historical  le§timony. 

But  is  ft  really  true,  though  it  bas  been  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  no  historical  fact  can  be 
established^  without  direct  historical  evidence? 
Are  there  no  facts  in  ancient  history,  which 
we  firmly  believe,  though  the  facts  are  not  on 
ecord  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  proof  from 
induction  ?  Indeed  historical  facts  not  only 
may  be  established  by  the  aid  of  inductioni 
but  may  be  frequently  established  7nore  firmbf 
than  they  can  by  direct  historical  evidence. 
When  we  appeal  to  historical  evidence,  we 
depend  on  the  accuracy  and  the  veracity  o€ 
the  reporter,  in  both  of  which  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  of  error.  But  it  not  un^ 
frequently  happens,  that,  when  a  fiict  is  esta* 
blished  by  induction,  we  not  only  prove  it  to 
be  true,  but  prove^  that  k  cannot  be  false* 


Let  us  try  therefore,  whether  we  cannot 
establish  by  induction  the  important  fact,  that 
the  books^    which   are   now    contained    in  our 

€2 
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Hebrew  Btble8^  and  those  books  only,  were  the 
baoks^  which  received  the  sanction  of  our 
Saviour.  It  is  thig  sanction  on  which  we  must 
depend  for  the  general  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  this  sanction^  and  not  the 
opinions^  either  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  Father§ ; 
it  is  this  sanction,  and  not  the  decree  of  any 
general  Council^  which  must  determine  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  may  begin  by  assuming  that  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  which  received  the  sanction 
of  our  Saviour  were  the  same  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, which  constituted  the  twenty -two  books 
in  the  three  classes  of  Josephus.  No  alteration 
can  have  been  made  in  the  interval,  which 
elapsed,  between  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
appealed  to  the  three  classes  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  time  when  Josephus  made 
a  similar  appeal  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  himself,  that  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  preserved  in  the  Temple*.  Thai 
copy,  as  long  as  the  Temple  existed^  was  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  every  alteration.     Jose- 


'  Josepbus  in  appealing  lo  ibe  copy  of  ihe  Scriptitres  ft^ 
served  m  the  Temple,  uses  these  words ;  AtiKnirai  Im  ^mw  mm- 
nutxhrnv    i¥    T^    kf>f    7pa/i.'  Aliaqtlit.   Lib.  V,  Capw  17^  J 

Tom.  h  p.  e73,  ed.  Havir. 
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"phus  was  born  \vithin  a  very  few  years  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour  :  he  was  born  in  the 
57th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  born  therefore 
three  and  thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Titus.  His  mode  of  education 
must  have  afforded  him  frequent  access  to  the 
Temple  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  be 
true,  or  not^  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  he  obtained  the  copy  itself  If  there- 
fore we  can  prove  that  the  three  classes  of 
Josephus  contained  the  same  books,  which  are 
noiv  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  we  prove 
that  the  same  books  were  contained  also  in  the 
three  classes  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  which 
our  Saviour  appealed* 

For    this    purpose    we   must    endeavour    to 
connect    the     account     of    Josephus     with    the 
"account,  whicli  Jerom  has  given  of  the  Hebrew 
►  Scriptures    in    his    Prologus   galeatus.      In   this 
Veface     or    Prologue    Jerom,    like     Josephus, 
livides  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  three  classes, 
fwhich     he      calls    the     law,      the     prophets, 
and    THE    HAGioGRAPHA.      He  has  further  enu- 
merated the  several  books  of  which  each  class 
[consisted :     and    it    appears    from   this    enume* 
ition,   that   the   books,   which   were  then  con- 
stained  in    the   Hebrew    Bible,    were  the    same 


hooks,  wlw:h  are  mom  mwAmmnl  in  it\  If  then 
ffe  can  connect  Ike  anUAtgue  of  the  Hebrev 
Scriplores^  wbicb  wns  giTcn  by  Jerom^  with  the 
mcctmai  of  Ihe  Hebrew  Scriptures^  which  vm» 
l^iven  by  Josepbos^  we  shall  canneei  the  He- 
brew  Scriptures,  as  they  fww  eidst^  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures^  which  received  the  sanctiQii 
of  our  Saviour. 

In  comparing  the  accounts  of  Josepfaus  and 
Jerom,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  la  the 
first  class  ;  for  this  class  nvas  always  approprialed 
to  the  five  books  of  Mo^es.  Josepbns  indeed 
€Spressly  declares,  that  these  were  the  bods 
which  constituted  bis  first  class ;  nnd  he  has 
given  the  additional  explanation^  that  they  re- 
latedf  as  well  to  the  creation  of  man,  as  to  tke 
)aw\  And  Jerom  enumerates  in  his  &rsi  ckw 
the  books  of  Genesis^  Exodus^  Leiitktts^  Ni 
bersi  and  DeuteronoiDy\ 

The  only  difficulty  tberefiiK,  wiiidi 
Ibe    compnrwm  of    the  two 


VU  f^Ml^d 
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which  relates  to  the  two  other  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Jusephus^  the  second 
class  contained  thirteen  books,  and  the  third 
class  contained  four  books ^  whereas  according 
to  the  account  of  Jerom^  the  second  class 
contained  eight  books,  and  the  third  class  con- 
tained nine^\  Rut  then  it  must  be  observed 
that  if  we  take  the  two  classes  together,  both 
writers  agree  as  to  the  number.  Both  writers 
agree  in  stating  the  number  to  be  seventeen. 
The  only  difference  consists  in  the  repartition 
of  the  books  between  the  two  classes.  And  as 
we  know  that  the  Jews  have  been  gradually 
augmenting  the  number  of  books  in  the  third 
class,  by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  second^  we  need  not  wonder  if  the 
third  class,  which  in  the  first  century  contained 
only  four  books,  contained  nine  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  books  of 
the  second  class  had  been  proportionally  re- 
duced from  thirteen  to  eight ^.     Notwithstanding 


Toy  fitrd  Sep^rjv  llepvmv  y(?a<nXe««,  ol  p€Td  Mvt/V^i^  wpoiptfrai 
rd  near  aCrai)^  trpa-^Sivra  <rv^pa'sf^av  iv  TPIXl  «ai  AEKA 
fiifiXtotu  a:  ^€  Aoiwai  TESSA  PES  tfxi^ov^  (U  ra^  Stov  Kat 
T4ih  aV$ptt>VoK  ywodtjuav  tow  fitoy  wepi*'^ou<ri. 
^  pTophet&nim  0cio,  Uagiographonun  novrm. 
Later  Jews  have  made  an  additional  augraentadon  lo  ibe 
\  of  the  third  cIms,  by  detaching  Ruth  and  ihc  Lam^nlalioia 

fnom 
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therefore  the  inequality  of  the  dinsion^  wc 
may  arg^ue  from  the  t%vo  classes  iageiher  ai 
safely  as  we  cauld  argue  from  each  siogle 
class^  if  the  division  between  them  had  re^ 
mained   unaltered. 


Since  then  Josephus  and  Jerom  agree^ 
making  the  whole  number  of  books^  which  com- 
posed the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  twenly- 
two :  since  they  further  agree  both  a^  to  the 
number  of  the  books,  and  the  books  themidt^ 
which  composed  the  first  class :  since  they  agr^ 
also  as  to  the  number  of  books,  which  com- 
posed the  second  and  third  classes  together,  fl 
we  may  fairly  argue  from  Jerom*s  cai4ihgm  ~ 
of  the  books  contained  in  those  classes^  to  ihe 
parliculur  books,  which  composed  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  Josephus,  But  it  appean 
from  Jerom's  catalogue  that  his  second  and 
third  classes  contained  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible^  except  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
which  belonged  to  the  first  daai.  We  may 
safely  infer  therefore,  that,  as  the  fir^  dan 
of   Josephus    contained    also  Ibe    fite  books  of 


finom  tbe  boob  to  wfaidi  Umj  1 
faiiiig  tbem  to  UiK  : 
ivtn  cvtB  ta  tbr  tioie  of  . 
AMltbejmi 


Moses,  his  serond  and  third  classes,  in  like 
manner,  contained  the  other  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 


But  if  any  doubt  should  remain  on  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion^  it  may  be  corro* 
bora  ted  by  Josepiius    himself.     In   that  passage 

|,of  his  treatise  a^inst  Apion,  to  which  reference 
has  been  so  frequently  made,  Josephus,  though 
be    has    not    enumerated   the    seventeen    books, 

I  which  composed  the  two  last  classes,  has  given 
a  d€8criptio7i  of  those  books;  and  this  descrip- 
tion exactly  agrees  with  the  inference  deduced 
from  the  preceding  comparison.  Of  the  thirteen 
books,  which  composed  the  second  class  he  says, 
that  they  were  written  in  the  interval,  which 
elapsed,  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus^,     Of  the  ybur  books. 


*  According  to  the  common    printed  text  of  Josephus*   his 

I  words  (Contra  Apion,  lib.  L  8.)  are  *Airo  li  xijv  Mmvo-cv^  TeXewr^? 

[f^^XP*    ^*i^    *Ap'ra^4p^iiv,    Toy    ^icxa    ^ep^rjt^    Uepamy  /3a<nXe«r(, 

yapj^^v,  oi  fjitTa  Mmvirrjpf  #f.T,\,      Bui  in   Note  5,  I  have  quoted 

I  these  words  without  apx^^*  because  it  b  wanting  both  m  the  copy 

[given  by   Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  UL  c.  10.)    ami  in  most 

f  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  Josephns,     8ee  Havercanip's  Note. 

And  it  will  presently  appear,  that  dp-j^rj':  does  not  accord  vvitJi  llie 

context.     Not  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  hi\\\  less  the  hegittmug 

of  his  reign,  but  the  drath  of  Arttixerxes  is  the  limit  assigned  by 

Josephus  for  the  duration  of  that  succession  of  prophets,  by  whom 

ibe  thirteen  books  of  the  second  class  were  written* 
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whicti  coni|io8efl  the  ifurd  clags,  he  says,  tfait 
they  contained  *'  Hymns  to  God,  and  instrDt* 
lions  of  life  for  man/*  All  the  historical  books 
tlierefore  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  all  the  prophetical  boob 
without  exception  mu»t  have  belonged  to  las 
second  class^.  Now  the  hiBtoricai  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  beside  the  books  of  Moses, 
amounted,  after  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckonings 
to  seven;  namely  Joshua,  Judges  with  Rolh, 
Samuel  in  one  book,  the  Kings  in  one  book^ 
the  Chri>nicle8  in  one  book,  and  Ezra  wilh 
Nchemiah  in  one  book.  The  prophetical 
writings  according  to  the  same  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, were  composed  of  ^e  books^  namelyj 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  the  La  men  la  t  ions,  Bzekids 
DanieK  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in  oof 
book.  If  then  we  refer  all  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  books  of 
Mo9e§,  to  Ibe  second  dass  of  Josepbus,  and  mfer 
to  the  same  class  all  the  prophetical  writings,  wm 
shall   have  iwdve  out  of  the  tliirteen   books,  of 


>  Tlie  kki^ruml  UkiIes.  mhkh  t^  }ew%  idcr  to  t^  mum 
class,  or  tU  cl«8»  id  the  Prvf^dt,  afie  calWd  in  praoM  mtaaa^^ 
tbe  Hebrev  BiUe  Pro^heiae  pnan^  or  Pmyiafa  ■mriim  Urn 
irat »  Oist  there  Are  wmr  fatsimail  bo«4«,  wteii  iht  Jmm%  mm 
nkx  ti»  ilie  iliKPd  class*  Bat  it  «  endm^  tbti  m  ds  dim  m 
Joenb^  Uk  thM  class  cooiaiBirf  M  btfioal  tefc. 
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which  that  class  was  then  composed.  We  shall 
have^  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  seven 
historical,  and  ^vr  prophetical  books,  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  latter,  being  anciently  referred 
by  the  Jews  to  the  class  of  the  prophets. 
These  twelve  books  must  have  belonged  to  the 
second  class  of  Josephus :  for  they  could  neither 
belong  to  the  first  class,  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  could  they 
belong  to  the  third  class,  which  in  the  time 
of  Josephus,  as  appears  from  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  it,  was  confined  to  hooks  of  a  very 
diSerent  character 


If  it  be  objected^  that  in  thus  referring  the 
above-named  historical  books,  and  the  above- 
named  prophetical  books,  to  the  second  class 
of  Josephus,  we  take  for  granted  the  existence 
of  those  books  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  at  that 
period^  the  answer  is,  that  we  have  already 
argued  to  the  existence  of  those  books  from  the 
comparison  of  Josephus  with  Jerom.  MVc  are 
now  only  shewing  in  what  manner  the  descrip- 
tion which  Josephus  has  given  of  the  two  last 
classes  agrees  with  the  inference  above  deduced. 
But  we  may  go  still  further^  and  shew  from 
Josephus  himself,  that  (he  twelve  book^  in 
question    were   then  a   portion    of  the    Hebrew 
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Scriptures,  For  not  one  of  those  twelve  books 
is  included  among  those,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Josephus  has  never  quoted. 

To  ascertain  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
second  class,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  H 
books  of  the  third  class.  It  has  been  already  " 
shewn  that  the  book  of  the  Psalms  was  at  the 
head  of  the  third  class,  as  it  is  to  this  very  ^ 
day  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  book  of  Pm-  ™ 
verbs,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  must  likewise 
have  belonged  to  the  third  class:  for  they  lite- 
rally contain,  according  to  the  words  of  Joseplnu, 
^instructions  of  life  for  man/'  Indeed  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes^  n% 
well  as  the  book  of  Psalms,  have  been  referred 
to    the  third  class  by  the  Jews  of  every  age. 


We  have  now  only  two  books  remalQin^. 
among  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  have  not  been  referred  to  one  of  Ibe 
three  classes;  namely  the  book  of  Job  and 
Solomon's  Song.  Since  then  it  appears  that 
one  book  is  still  wanted  to  complete  the  second 
claas^  and  that  only  three  out  of  the  fonr  have  ^ 
been  determined  of  the  third  ck»,  it  ne*  " 
cessarily  follows,  that  one  of  these  two  books 
hcloni^ed    to  the  second,  the    other  to    the    Ihirr 
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class.  Whether  we  can  positively  detenninet 
to  which  of  the  two  classes  those  books  re- 
spectively belonged,  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance. In  the  catalogue,  which  Jerom  has 
given  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  book  of 
Job,  and  Solomon's  Song  are  both  of  them 
referred  to  the  third  class.  But  Josephus  must 
have  intended  to  include  one  of  them  in  the  fe- 
cond  class^  which  would  otherwise  be  incomplete, 
while  the  third  class  would  be  redundant.  It 
is  most  probable^  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
included  by  Josephus^  in  the  second  class^  as 
an  historical  book;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon was  included  in  his  third  class  under  the 
character  of  Hymns.  But  whether  this  opinion 
be  correct  or  not,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
general  argument.  The  seventeen  books,  which 
compose  the  second  and  third  classes  of  Jose- 
phus, will  in  either  case  be  the  same  with  the 
seventeen  books,  which  are  .enumerated  in  the 
second  and  third  classes  of  Jerom. 

That  later  Jews  have  referred  to  the  third 
class  various  books,  which  are  here  referred  to 
the  second  class  of  Josephus,  affords  no  argu- 
ment against  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning. 
The  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  was  removed 
by  the  Jew»    in   the  fourth   century    from   the 


class  of  THE  PROPHETS  to  the  class  of  Hagia- 
grapha.  But  it  is  cerlain,  that  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  the  book  of  Daniel  occupied  a  place 
among  the  prophets*  Josephus  himself  has  de- 
termined the  place^  to  which  the  book  of  Danid 
belong^ed,  not  only  by  his  description  of  the  two 
last  classes,  but  by  an  actual  appeal  to  Daniel 
as  a  prophet.  In  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Jeui^ 
Antiquities^  he  says,  that  ''  the  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  gireo 
four  hundred  and  eight  years  before^"*.  And  when 
our  Saviour  quoted  the  book  of  Daniel  he  called 
it  the  book  of  Daniel  the  prophet '\  It  still 
occupied  a  place  among  the  prophets  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  century- 
For  Origen  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures^  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Jews  in  twenty-two  books;  and  in  this  cata- 
logue Daniel  i^  placed  between  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel^^ 


I 


The    historical   books  of    Ezra,    Nehemu 

Antiquit.  lib.  XH.  cap.  7.    §.5.      Tom.  L  p.  617.    ed.    Haver- 
camp. 

"  MatL  xxiv.  15. 

^*  Ongen  s  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  b 
by  Eusebius.     Hist  Cedes,  lib.  VL  cap.  25,    Tom,  L  p.  5S0 
cd.  Reading. 


Esther,   and  the   Chronicles  have  likewise  been 
removed    to    the     third    class ;    yet    they     cer- 
tainly belonged  to  the  second  class  of  Josephus. 
They  were    not   only    excluded  from  the    third 
class   by  the   character  of  the   third  class :    but 
their  position  in   the   second   class  accords  with 
the    description,    which    Josephus   has  given   of 
that  class.     He  says,   that    the    books   belonging 
to  the  second  class  were  written,  in  the  interval, 
which    elapsed,    between    the   death  of    Moses, 
and  that  of   Artaxerxes  Long!  man  us,    or   as  he 
himself  expresses    it,    Artaxerxes,    successor  of 
Xerxes ^\     And  he  adds,  that  though  books  were 
Lwritten    after    that    period,    they   were    not    so 
^highly  esteemed  because  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets  had    then  ceased'^*      While   he   excluded 
therefore    the     Apocryphal    books    of    the    Old 
^estament,  all  of  which   were  written  after  the 
time    of    Artaxerxes,    he    must    have    included 
the    historical    books,     which    belonged   to    the 
\Hehre\c     Canon.     Of    these    canonical     books, 
rthe  book  of  Esther  is  that   which   records  the 
latest  portion  of  biblical  history.     But  even  this 


"  See  Note  8. 

**  'A wo  ti  Ap'raj^fp^ev  fi^Xp*  Tmr  naB*  ijfia^  Ypotfov  ytiypaitTat 
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book  must  have  been  included  in  Ihe  secODd 
class  of  Joseph  us;  for  according  to  Josepbus 
himself^  who  has  made  copious  extracts  from  it, 
the  book  of  Esther  must  have  been  writtea 
during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  limit  assigned  to  the  com- 
position of  the  books  belonging  to  the  second 
class  ^^ 

Whatever  view  therefore  we  take  of  the 
books^  which  belonged  to  the  classes  of  Josephus, 
we  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  may 
juBily  therefore  infer,  that  the  books,  which 
constituted  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  us,  were  precisely  the  books,  which 
constituted  the  Hebrew   Scripttires    in   the   time 

**  The  history  of  Esther  is  given  hy  Josephus,  Antiquit 
lib.  XI.  cap.  6.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter  he  relates, 
that  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  a  king,  ov  Wpra^ep^rjv  "EaXi;^? 
KaXova-h  He  then  relates  the  history  of  Esther,  as  it  is  related  in 
the  book  of  Esther,  using  only  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  instead  of 
Ahasuerus.  He  concludes  his  history  of  Esther  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  feast  of  Purim,  and  says,  §.  13.  "Eypaxj^e  ^i  Map- 

Taura^  -napaipvXaiTaeiv  rd^  ijiiepa^,  koi  ioprtiv  ayeiy  avrd^, 
Koi  ToT?  eKy6voi<:  'napovhovvai.  Since  then,  according  to  Josephus 
the  history  of  Esther  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
successor  of  Xerxes,  and  he  asserts  that  no  book  written  after  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  was  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the 
book  of  Esther,  without  which  bis  second  class  would  be  iocom- 
plete,  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  history  itseli*. 
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of  Jerom.  The  two  writers  nol  only  agreed 
as  to  the  books^  which  belonged  to  the  canoti 
of  the  Old  Testament:  they  agreed  also  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  books^  which  did  not  be- 
long to  it.  Joseplius  excludes  them  by  saying, 
that  they  were  written^  when  the  succession  of 
prophets  bad  ceased'*.  And  Jerom  excludes 
them  from  his  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures^  by  saying  that  lie  had  given  that  cata- 
logue for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  all 
books,  beside  those,   are  apocryphaP^. 

Since  then  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  our  Saviour  were  the 
same  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  were  known  to 
Josephus :  since  they  contained  the  same  books^ 
which  were  enumerated  by  Jerom,  and  still 
constitute  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  canon  of 
our  own  Church,  though  not  according  to  the 
canon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  rests  upon  a 
basis,  which   cannot  be  shaken**. 

**  See  Nut«  14. 

*^  Hie  Frologus  Scripiuraium,  quasi  galeatuni  principmni, 
BnibuB  libris,  quos  de  Hebrseo  vertimus  lu  Latinum,  cmivenire 
potest ;  ut  scire  valeainus  quicquid  extra  bos  est  inter  *Air«>Vpv^a 
esse  poneDdum.     UieronymL  Op.  Torn.  I,  p»  322.  ed,  Martianuy. 

"  The  Cburch  of  England  receives  as  canonical  tbo9«  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  constitute  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 


!!•  ngpwiitB  ifCTum . 

ttmMeWea  Imw  dettefadcri  ito  ikk^^prmimk^Bg^ 
witbfiutiuitefKdt  alteration.  tei^other^^oKib,  it 
kb  stitt  nectegnry  to  ettad[)Ibli  &e  Jhtegrity  «f 
t|ie  Hebrew  Bible  r  mkI  tiiit  sbftt  be  tbe  bosiMii 
lif  the  next JLertuve.  >^' 

and  those  booka  cuftfy.    Consequeiitfy  it  receives  tho»e  bopks,  and 
tMM 'books  tmfy/wfatdi  r^ivie^H&ie  iittiictf^^ 
Bill  tiieri  U  noi  svdb  sailcadn  for  111M9  of  tils  !woki|^whMii  «M 
||ceived  1^  canooicall^  thi|.Clraidi.(^^9lii^ 
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Our  inquiries  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods; 
the  one  extending;  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
that  of  our  Saviour,  the  other  extending;  from 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  to  the  present  age. 
In  the  former  period  we  may  collect  such  his- 
torical notices^  as  we  can  find^  respecting  the 
care,  which  was  taken  by  the  Jews  for  the 
preservation  of  their  sacred  writings.  In  the 
latter  period  we  must  endeavour  to  shew^  that 
the  charge  of  tailjnl  corruption,  which  has  been 
laid  to  the  Jews,  is  devoid  of  foundation ;  that 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  against 
accidental  mistakes ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures have  descended  to  the  present  age  with 
as  few  alterations  as  is  possible  in  works  of 
high  antiquity. 

d2 
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The  preservation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  a 
matter  of  special  importance  to  the  Jews :  it 
was  their  code  of  leg-islatiorij  as  well  civil  as 
religious ;  it  was  the  book  by  which  all  their 
institutions  were  determined  during  their  ex- 
istence as  a  nation*  In  the  thirty-first  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  care,  which  was  taken  in  this  respect 
by  Moses  himself.  It  is  there  related,  that 
''  Moses  wrote  this  Law,  and  delivered  it  unto 
'^  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the 
"  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unta 
"  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  com- 
"  manded  them,  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
''  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release, 
"  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is 
'^  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
"  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shall 
''  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  bear- 
*Mng\" — **And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
"  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of 
''  this  Law  in  a  Book,  until  they  were  finished, 
'^  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
"  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord/ 
'^  saying,  Take  this  Book  of  the  Lawy  and 
''  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 


Ver,  f;— Ji 
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"  of  the  Lord  your  God*".  Since  then,  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  as  written  by  Moses,  was 
entrusted  to  the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  was 
deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  read 
to  the  people  every  seventh  year,  sufficient 
care  was  taken  for  the  uncorrupted  preservation 
of  it. 

In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  find  frequent  references  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  the  children  of  Israel  were  commanded 
to  build  an  altar,  ''as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES*".  But  there  is  a  more 
remarkable  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua, 
*^  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous, 
^'  that  thou  may  est  observe  to  do  all  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  Law,  which  Moses  my  servant 
''  commanded  thee.  Turn  not  from  it  to  the 
*'  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest 
^^  prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  Book 
*^  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 
"  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
'^  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  that  is 
''  written  therein*."  In  the  books  of  the  Kings, 
in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  in  the  book  of 

*  Ver.  24—26.  »  Vcr.  31.  «  Ver.  7,  8. 
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Ezra,    in  the  book  of  Nehcmiali,   we   find  also 
references   to   the   Law   of  Moses,  as   the  code 
of  legislation,   by  which  the  Jewish    institutions' 
were  determined  both  before,  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  autograph! 
"of  Moses  was,  by  his  own  command  entrusted] 
to  the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  and  deposited 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  When  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  built,  which  was  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Moses^f 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  removed  to  '  the 
most  holy  place'*  of  the  Teraple\  But  from 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Rings, 
where  this  removal  is  related,  it  appears,  that 
*Uhere  was  nothing  iu  the  arkj  save  the  two 
*'  tables  of  stone^  which  Moses  put  there  at 
"Horeb^."  That  the  two  tables  of  stone,  con- 
taining  the  ten  commandments  were  deposited 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant^  appears  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ^  But  the  two 
tables  of  stone  were  not  the  book  of  the  Law^ 
which  Moses  also  commanded  to  be  placed  in 
the  ark.  The  book  of  the  Law  therefore  must 
have   been   placed    in   some   other  part    of    the 


*  1  Kings  vii,  6". 


*  Ibid.  ver.  9- 


V'er.  3. 


Temple.  That  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jew§ 
to  preserve  their  sacred  writings  in  the  lemple, 
we  know  from  the  authority  of  Josephus^  And 
that  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  there 
was  a  copy  of  the  law  i»  Ihe  Temple  appeari 
from  what  i«  related  both  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Kings^  and  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Chronicles-*.  **  When  they  brought  out  the 
'*  money,  that  was  brought  into  the  hou8e  of 
*'  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  a  book  of 
"  the  Law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses.  And 
*'  Hilkiali  answered  and  said  to  Shaphan  the 
*'  ScribCj  1  have  found  the  Book  of  the  Law 
**  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.'*  To  understand 
these  words  we  must  recollect,  that  Matrasseh 
and  Amon,  the  two  immediate  predecessors  of 
Josiah  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  were  gross 
idolaters ;  and  tliat  Manasseh  converted  the  Tem- 
ple itself  into  a  place  of  idol-worship,  Manasseh 
reigned  fifty  and  five  year$'^:  and  such  was 
his  cruelty  during  this  long  reign,  that  he  shed 
innocent  bloody  *^till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem 
from  one  end  to  the  other*'/*  The  Temple 
therefore  having  been  so  long  employed  as  a 
place  of  idolatry,   the  priests  of  Jehovah  having 

•  See  LecL  xxxiii,  note  1, 

•  a  Kii»g*  xxiL  8.    2  Chron*  xxxiv,  14, 
■*  2  Chron.  xx.xiii,  1,  "2  Ring?  xxu  l6. 
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been  killed  or  expelled  to  make  room  for  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  every  thing  sacred  having 
been  destroyed,  which  was  njot  concealed  from 
the  idolaters^  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
Law;  when  the  Temple  was  restored  to  its  former 
worship^  could  not  fail  to  excite  surprise,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  autograph  of  Moses,  or  only  a 
faithful  copy  of  it.  That  the  Book  of  the  Law 
was  found  in  the  Temple,  was  not  of  itself 
any  cause  of  wonder.  It  was  the  discovery  of 
the  Temple-copy  of  the  Law,  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances^  which  had  left  no  hope  of 
its  preservation. 

Whether  the  Temple-copy  of  the  Law  was 
rescued  from  destruction  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  difficult  at  pre- 
sent to  determine.  It  appears  from  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles'',  that  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  were  either  destroyed  or  carried 
to  Babylon.  But  neither  in  this  place^  nor  in 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  nor  in  the  fifty-second 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  where  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  are  minutely  described^  do  we  find  any 
account  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  that  apo- 
cryphal work,  which   we  call  the  second   book 


"Clmp,  xxxvi.  18,  1.9, 


t>f  Esdras,  the  unknown  author,  assuming  to 
himself  a  character^  which  did  not  belong  to 
him^  thus  addresses  himself  to  God  in  the  name 
of  the  Hebrew  Ezra ;  '*  Thy  Law  is  burnt^  there- 
"fore  no  man  knoweth  the  things  concerning 
'""thee^^/'  If  this  account  were  correct,  not 
only  the  Teraplecopy  of  the  Law,  but  all  other 
copies  of  the  Law  must  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  If  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  when  Ezra  was  restoring  the 
Temple-worship,  no  man  knew  the  things  of 
the  Law,  no  copy  of  it  could  have  been  left. 
A  thing  so  improbable  in  itself^  and  contra- 
dicted by  better  authority,  can  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  evidence  of  an  author,  who  wrote 
under  a  false  name^  whose  book  comparatively 
modern  was  never  a  part  even  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  of  which  our  English  translation  is  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  from  the  Latin, 

The  authentic  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiab 

afford  us   no   reason   to  suppose^  that  the   Law 

[of  Moses  had  been  so  destroyed,  as  is  represented 

in  that  apocryphal  book,   called  the  second  book 

\o(  Esdras.     From  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehe- 

itah  it  is    evident,   that  the   Book  of  the  Law 
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(whether  the  Temple-copy  or  not)  was  preserved 
during  the  period  of  the  BabyloniBh  captivity. 
For  when  the  worship  of  God  was  restored  at 
Jerusalem,  "  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  Scribe, 
^'  to  bring  the  Book  of  the  Law^  of  Moses,  which 
"  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Isi-aeL  And  Ezra 
'^  the  priest  brought  the  Law  before  the  con- 
*' gregation**/'  The  prophet  Daniel  must  also 
have  had  a  copy  of  the  Law,  for  he  appealed 
to  itj  and  quoted  it^*. 


On  the  preservation  of  the  other  books,  which 
were  written  before  the  Babylonish  captivity^ 
we  have  no  historical  evidence.  But  if  we  may 
argue  from  analogy,  the  sacred  writings  in 
general  w^ere  preserved  in  the  Temple.  When 
Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people,  be 
wrote  the  '-  words  in  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
'^God*®/*  And  when  Samuel  had  anointed  Saul, 
^'  he  told  the  people  the  ?nanner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the 
Lord^","  Prom  these  occasional  notices  we  may 
infer^  that  when  the  Temple  was  built,  it  became 
the  general  depository  of  the  sacred  writings, 
which  were  thus  preserved  to  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 


"  Nehenjiah  viii.  1,  ^. 
'*  Joshua  xxiv.  25y  26. 


*^  Daniel  ix,  l3. 
''  I  Sam.  X.  25. 
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When  the  Temple  was  rebuilt^  we  have 
"^ual  reason  to  believe,  that  it  became  again 
the  depository  of  the  sacred  writings :  and  we 
know  that  it  was  80  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  period  assigned  by  Josephnn 
for  the  closing  of  tlie  Hebrew  Canon^  are  repre- 
sented in  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  as  members 
of  that  Synagogue,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  And  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Jews 
concerning  the  Great  Synagogue  have  a  large 
admixture  of  fable,  the  existence  of  such  a  Syna- 
gogue for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arranging 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Whether  the  circumstances,  ascribed  to  it,  be 
true  or  not,  the  fact  itself  must  have  had 
some  foundation^  or  the  belief  in  it  would  not 
have  so  generally  prevailed.  The  very  titles^ 
which  are  borne  by  Ezra  in  bis  own  authentic 
work,  accord  with  the  belief,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
He  is  not  only  called  Ezra  the  Priest:  he  is 
also  called  Ezra  the  Scribe*  In  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezra*^  we  find,  that 
Artaxerxes  the  king  gave  a  letter  "  unto  Ezra 


'^  \^t.  12. 
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"  the  priest^  a  Scribe  of  the  Law  of  the   God 
"  of  Heaven/*    The  title  of  Scribe,  or  in  Hebrew 
Sopher'^    was  given   to   those,    who  were    en- 
trusted, not  merely  with   the  copying,  but  with 
the  preservation   of  the  sacred   writings*     Even 
the  high-priest   Hilkiah,  when   he  found   in  the 
Temple   the   Book  of  the  Law,   delivered   it   to 
Shaphan  the  Scribe'*'.     That  Nehemiah  was  also 
engaged   in    collecting   the    Hebrew    Scriptures, 
and   in   the   formation    of  a   Temple-Library,   is 
recorded  in   the   second   chapter  of  the    second 
book  of  the  Maccabees"';  a  book  which  though 
no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  has  always  been 
a  part  of  the  Septuagint,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  it  extends. 


When  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
had  been  thus  formed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  or  to  injure 
it,  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  when 
the  books  of  the  Law,  which  were  found  in 
the  Temple,  were  cut  in  pieces  and  burnt  with 
fire*^.  But  the  Temple-copy  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  could  not  have  been  tlie  onl^  copy,  which 
then  existed.  And  it  appears,  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus *'  gathered  together  all  those  things  (which, 


"  Ver.  KK 
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as  appears  from  the  context  includes  all  those 
writings)  which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war",** 
From  that  period  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  remained  undisturbed  in 
the  Temple:  and  their  preservation  in  the  Temple 
till  its  destruction  by  Titus,  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  Josephus  which  have  been  already 
quoted. 

The  preceding  narrative  has  been  given,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  the  care  which  was  taken 
by  the  ancient  Jews  for  the  safety  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  But  our  inquiries  into  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  age  of  our  Saviour^  are 
still  more  important.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  received  tlie  sanction  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
ceived his  sanction  as  they  then  existed :  and 
therefore  must  have  been  free  from  those 
corruptions,  with  which  the  Jews  have  been 
subsvquently  charged*  Nor  does  it  appear^  that 
our  Saviour,  though  he  reproved  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  many  other  abuses,  has  ever  accused 
them  of  corrupting  the  sacred  writings* 

The  question  therefore,  which  we  must  now 
^examine   is,    whether   the   Jews   have  corrupted 

••  2  Mrcc,  jii.  14,  comparfii  wiib  ver.  15, 
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the  Hebrew  Scriptures  since  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  The  charge  has  been  frequently  made,] 
as  well  in  modern  times,  as  in  the  early  a^ 
of  the  Church*  But  the  known  veneration  of 
the  Jews  fur  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  must  induce 
us  to  receive  such  a  charge  wilh  extreme  caution, 
Josephus^  in  the  place,  where  he  describes  the 
three  classes  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  gays, 
it  appears  from  experience,  with  what  veneration 
the  Jews  regcird  their  sacred  writing's ;  and  he 
conciudes  w  ith  saying,  "^  Into  all  the  Jews  is 
'^  instilled  from  their  very  birth  the  belief,  tha 
'^  those  writings  are  the  precepts  of  God,  tol 
*'  which  they  are  firmly  attached,  and  for  which, 
"  if  necessary,  they  are  prepared  to  die'*/'  It 
is  not  very  credible,  that  men  should  wilfully 
corrupt  those  very  wl'itings,  to  which  they  were 
so  warmly,  so  devotedly  attached.  Though  they 
ceased  to  exist,  as  a  separate  nation,  when  Je- 
rusalem was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  their 
veneration  for  the  Law  of  Moses  continued  with- 
out abatement.  Even  in  their  state  of  dispersion- 
the  Book  of  the  Law  has  been  tlie  guide  of  their 
actions,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  allow 

••  TlatTt  tfttfiiif^vTov  €<TTiv  ev^ik  €K  Tf}*  wpartf^  ytPta^mt  'loc^aiW 

auT^iff  El  S^'oi^  Btfii^TKftif  tjh^am.    Tcim.  U*  p.  44'2,  ed-  Havercamp. 
See  also  what  Philo  says,  torn.  IL  p.  139,  ^^*  Mangcy, 


Ihem  to  follow  it.  They  coulil  have  had  no 
motive  therefore  to  corrupt  the  Law  of  Mo§e8. 
Nor  could  they  have  hod  any  motive  to  corrupt 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
places^  in  which  they  have  been  chiefly  sus- 
pectedj  are  prophecies  relating'  to  the  Messiah* 
JJut  if  it  were  really  true,  that  the  Jews  had 
formed  a  design  of  altering  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah,  so  as  to  render  them  inapplica- 
ble to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  their 
own  purpose.  For  the  prophecies,  which  relate 
most  clearly  to  our  Saviour,  the  prophecies  which 
afford  the  least  possible  room  for  doubt,  are 
precisely  the  prophecies,  which  have  been  left 
untouched :  white  the  places,  where  doubts  have 
been  excited,  in  consequence  of  a  diflference 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  are  for 
the  most  part  places  of  little  importance.  And, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  merely  in 
consequence  of  their  difference  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Jews  have  been  suspected  of  corrupting, 
when  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  He- 
brew with  the  Greek,  that  the  Hebrew  reading 
19  less  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  the  Greek 
reading**, 

"■  Waltoni  Prulegoin*  vii,  4* 
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In  fact^  the  charge  of  corrupting^  the  Hebrewr 
Scriptures,  though  it  has  been  repeated  in  modern 
times,  had  its  origin  in  the  ignorance  of  those^ 
who  introduced  it.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers 
were  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  Hebrew, 
though  Origen  and  Jerotn  were  illustrious  excep- 
tions. The  Greek  Fathers  quoted  from  the  Sep- 
tuagiiU;  the  Latin  Fathers  from  the  Latin  version, 
which  was  made  from  the  Septuagiut.  They  had 
no  Latin  translation  from  the  Hebrew  till  the  time 
of  Jerom  :  and  even  his  translation  was  not  im- 
inediately  adopted  as  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Latin  church*  Nor  must  we  forget  the  state  of 
the  Septuagint  itself^  in  the  third  century  ;  the 
copies  of  which  so  diHered  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  Origen  un- 
dertook hi«  celebrated  work  called  the  Hexapla, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  existing  evils. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  ancient 
Fathers,  in  controversy  with  the  Jews^  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
versions,  it  necessarily  happened^  that  such  quota- 
tions occasionally  differed  from  the  Hebrew,  The 
revival  of  Hebrew  learning  by  the  establishment 
of  the  school  at  Tiberias,  enabled  the  Jews  to  de- 
tect the  differences,  between  the  Hebrew  original 
and  the  Septuagint  version.  They  replied,  there- 
fore, that  the  quotations  of  their  opponents  were 


incorrect,  as  differing  from  the  Hebrew  original. 
But  their  opponents,  relying  on  the  infalhbility  of 
the  Greek  version,  retorted  on  the  Jews,  that  the 
difference  arose  from  their  own  corrupiimi  of  the 
Hebrew.  Tliis  is  the  origin  of  the  charge,  so 
frequently  laid  to  them.  And  it  is  enough  to 
know  its  origin  to  perceive  its  want  of  foundation. 


But  even  if  the  Jews  had  been  inclined  to 
corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  were  so 
many  impediments  in  tlie  way  of  such  corruption, 
that  they  could  not  have  carried  it  to  any  great 
extent.  Charges  of  that  description  are  more 
easily  made^  than  proved.  Men  frequently  argue, 
as  if  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  one  manuscript 
would  operate,  as  it  were  by  magic,  its  extinction 
from  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  really  not  an  easy 
matter  to  expunge^  without  detection,  from  works 
of  such  general  circulation,  as  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
and  the  Greek  Testament.  The  checks  on  the 
corruption  of  the  latter  have  been  fully  described 
on  a  former  occasion :  and  similar  checks  have 
operated,  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 


That  accidental  mistakes  have  been  made  m 
transcribing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  nothing 
more,  than  what  is  common  to  the  transc 
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everif  work.  And  Hebrew  manuscripts  especially 
were  liable  to  such  mistakes,  as  well  from  the 
similarity  in  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters^  as  from 
other  causes  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
But  the  guards  and  fences,  which  were  erected 
by  the  JewSj  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  mistakes, 
were  proportionate  to  the  causes,  which  tended 
to  produce  them.  The  opemtion  of  the  Masora, 
in  protecting  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  error, 
has  been  explained  on  former  occasions.  It  will 
be  sufficient  therefore  at  present  to  observe  in 
general  terms,  that  the  ruleSj  by  which  Hebrew 
transcribers  are  bound  in  the  copying  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  so  strict,  that  if  they  cannot  secure 
a  total  exemption  from  error^  they  go  as  far,  as 
can  be  expected  from  human  efforts. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  species  of 
alteration  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  can 
neither  be  ranked  among  wilful  corruptions,  nor 
among  accidental  mistakes.  In  the  Pentateuch 
we  sometimes  find  names  of  places,  which  names  | 
were  not  given  to  those  places  till  after  the  time 
of  Moses,  For  instance  Hebron  was,  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  called  Kirjatli- 
arba,  as  is  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  itself**. 


*•  Ji*9hiia  xiv.  15. 
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Yet  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  called  by  the  later 
name  of  Hebron^.  This  name  could  not  have 
been  written  by  M oses^  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  its  adoption.  From  this  and  similar  examples 
it  has  been  inferred^  that  the  Pentateuch  itself 
was  written  at  a  later  period^  than  that  which  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  it  And  where  we  have  no 
other  arguments  to  determine  the  date  of  an 
ancient  work,  arguments  like  these  will  have 
considerable  weight.  But  where  we  have  con- 
vincing arguments  on  the  other  side^  arguments 
which  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  work^  we 
must  conclude  that  the  author  himself  used  the 
ancient  names;  and  that  the  later  names  were 
afterwards  substituted^  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

Other  passages,  which  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hand  of  Moses^  are  of  the 
following  description^  "  These  are  the  kings^ 
that  reigned  over  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel'^. 
These  words  where  undoubtedly  written  after  the 
establishment  of  monarchy  in  Israel^  and  there- 
fore long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  But  they  do 
not  prove^  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  not 
written   by    Moses.     They   only  shew,  that  we 

^  Gen.  xiii.  18.  "  Gen.  xxxvi.  31. 
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have  here  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Moses. 
Now  such  additions  do  not  aflfect  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  work,  and  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  what  was  written  by  Moses, 

Additions  of  another  kind  are  such  as  tliat, 
which  is  found  in  the  thirty -fourth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  The  thirtythird  chapter,  which 
contains  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Moses  on 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  lias  evident  tokens  of  beings 
the  conclusion  of  the  work^  as  finished  by  Moses 
himself.  But  as  some  account  of  his  death  ap- 
peared a  necessary  addition  to  it,  the  supplement 
was  made,  and  probably  by  Joshua,  whence  it 
was  engrafted  on  the  book  itself 

We  may  conclude  witli  the  general  obser- 
vation, that  whatever  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  text,  either  in  this  place.,  or 
any  other  place  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  those 
additions,  which  contain  historical  notices,  must 
have  been  made,  either  before,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  canon  was  determined,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  admitted,  unless 
they  had  been  entitled  to  credit. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  what 
has   been    proved    in    the    preceding    Lectures. 
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It  has  been  proved^  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^ 
as  they  then  existed^  received  the  sanction*  of  our 
Saviour.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  received  the  sanction  of  our 
Saviour,  contained  the  same  books,  which  are 
now  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  And  lastly 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  books  themselves 
have  descended  to  the  present  age,  not  only  free 
from  wilful  corruption,  but  as  free  from  accidental 
mistakes,  as  can  possibly  be  expected  in  works 
of  high  antiquity.  We  may  rely  therefore  on 
the  authority,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 


ERRATA. 

P  34  Note  6.  I.  7.    vertimas  r«id  ▼ertimus; 
"  M.  _13.  Hapograpbarum  rtotf  Hagiogfapbonim. 

48, 15. 1. 10.    irapovlovvai  read  wapaloZpai. 


•• 


ERRATA. 

P.  84.  Note  6.  1.  7.    vertimas  read  vertimus.' 

28. 13.  Hagiographarum  read  HagiocTaphonim. 

48. 15. 1. 10.    irapovlovvai  read  wapaloviKii, 
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